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SOCIAL THERAPY THROUGH CORRECTIVE PSYCHIATRY 


ae me of The Journal of Social Therapy will have noticed an 
amendment of its title during the last year. The addition of 
the words Corrective Psychiatry on the cover's masthead does not 
signify a change in The Journal’s purpose or scope. It is prompted 
merely by the conclusion—verified by some readers’ comments—that 
our original title is not fully descriptive of our aim. Social Therapy 
remains an apt definition of The Journal’s overriding purpose: the 
application of cogent therapeutic measures to improve the behavioral 
well-being of society. But the semantic impact of the term is such 
that it is susceptible to being construed with undue emphasis on the 
social sphere, since our concern with social adjustment is only a 
fraction of our province. Corrective psychiatry, as a means of social 
remedy, is the valuable instrument by which therapy can be applied 
to individual cases and to generic groups with the aim of achieving 
cumulative improvement in the security and stability of society at 
large. This Journal will continue to serve the objective proclaimed in 
its expanded title by bringing all possible illumination, instruction 
and significant example to the practitioners in various fields whose 
efforts are dedicated to the benign adjustment of errant behavior. 


With this issue The Journal begins its seventh year of formal 
publication. It is an appropriate time to recapitulate, for the benefit 
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of new as well as more seasoned readers, the position from which 
we operate. The standpoint stated in the introductory issue in 1954 
remains the same. Addressing “all those especially concerned with 
or interested in the medical aspects of crime,” we proposed: 


To provide a forum for the dissemination of ideas, 
suggestions and the fruits of experience in our own and 
related fields; 

To guide and clarify the variety of effort involved in 
the long-range purposes of social therapy; 

To correlate current events and social trends in the zones 
of criminology, forensic medicine and therapies with our 
specific interests and objectives; 

To review with informed objectivity the cumulative 
literature bearing or impinging upon our professional 
responsibilities. 


In the twenty-five issues that have appeared since this platform 
was laid down, The Journal has been privileged to contribute meas- 
urably to the sum of knowledge and guidance on available remedies 
for the grievous multiple burdens of social offense. Its representation 
in the bibliography of professional literature, as well as the testi- 
mony of grateful readers, attests to the timely usefulness of this cum- 
ulative library of applied science. Articles and symposia that have 
appeared here are discernible as high points in significant progress 
in the relatively new field of corrective psychiatry. 


Indeed, the progress recorded in a mere six years has modified 
the complexion of correction’s problems. Following pioneer example, 
law-enforcement, correctional and custodial agencies have epochally 
increased their recognition of the essential need for therapy. More 
and more communities are providing treatment as a judicious alter- 
native to imprisonment. Even in prisons the demonstration of ther- 
apy’s benefits is constantly eroding the stultifying influence of rigid 
penology. Earlier concepts of a psychogenic explanation for crime 
are giving way to wider appreciation of the high incidence of somatic 
defects. The crime problem still bears the challenge of a plague, but 
it is faced with more confidence and better armament than was the 
case six years ago. 
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The Journal's formula for helping to implement correctional 
endeavor is a simple one. In this Point of View section we try to 
pinpoint and clarify significant trends. In the articles we aim to pre- 
sent the fruit of pertinent and advanced clinical and allied experi- 
ence and judgment. The book reviews are designed to record and ex- 
pertly comment upon notable publications in the field. The World 
of Social Therapy section brings together in succinct form a wide 
assortment of current information likely to supplement one’s own 
clinical or general experience, to illumine insights, spice conversation 
or leaven a practitioner's writing or discourse. 


Needless to say, The Journal is not a commercial enterprise. 
The effort and expense involved in producing it are compensated 
only in the satisfaction of contributing to the unselfish endeavors of 
a body of dedicated professionals and in the rewards of seeing those 
labors collectively facilitated, inspired and advanced. The growing 
number of readers who share in these rewards are thereby partici- 
pating-in the advancement of social therapy through corrective psy- 
chiatry. 


IMPARTIAL JUSTICE: UTOPIAN DREAM OR ATTAINABLE BOON? 


fae announcement in Washington of plans for a determined, 
comprehensive Federal campaign to combat organized crime opens 
extraordinary possibilities for the advancement of all anti-crime en- 
deavor. So obstructive to any preventive or therapeutic program is the 
proverbial incubus of “untouchable” big crime that even a start 
toward attacking it could have far-reaching effects on every phase 
of social hygiene. The widely accepted notion that an oligarchy of 
corruption flouts justice with impunity can and should be controverted 
as an insidious and extortionate myth. 


The new Attorney General has appointed an experienced New 
York prosecutor to head the Justice Department’s section on organized 
crime and has assigned another seasoned deputy to coordinate the 
activities of all Government agencies that can be aligned in coordin- 
ated effort. The announced program is to bring into liaison the re- 
sources of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the immigration and 
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internal revenue services, the Treasury's narcotics agents and alcohol 
and tobacco unit and the Secret Service in a concerted operation to 
spot and bring to book the leaders of organized transgression. The 
plan is to start with a dossier of about a hundred cases on which all 
investigative facilities will be focused with a view to prosecution for 
any offenses thus revealed. It is reasonable to expect that the com- 
bination of unremitting investigation and prompt indictment would 
effectively expose guilt wherever it lay and, by punitive and exemplary 
action, make it impossible for organized corruption to maintain its 
parasitic grip. 

Every prison has its complement of bitter malcontents who be- 
lieve themselves to be—and in some cases are—scapegoats for oper- 
ators powerful or resourceful enough to evade the law’s net. The 
familiar cynical commentary on the inequality of justice is that the 
little offender pays his price in durance because he was caught, while 
countless bigger criminals, by reason of helpful connections or bought 
subterfuges, pursue their errant careers unscathed. Few of us are so 
naive as to question the tenability of this unpalatable judgment. Tra- 
ditionally a large segment of flagrant and persistent crime has es- 
caped justice through privileged political manipulation or erratic or 
ineffective law enforcement. A mere glance at the country, today no 
less than in supposedly cruder times, shows blatant areas of lawless 
gouging, perpetuated by hierarchies of depredation that flaunt their 
unearned and untaxed boodle while the law-abiding struggle to meet 
mounting personal and public obligations. In an era when the widen- 
ing scope of civil offenses is putting more and more essentially non- 
criminal persons behind bars, an equitable administration of justice 
is more necessary than ever. It is anomalous, to put it mildly, to incar- 
cerate otherwise upright people convicted debatably under business, 
traffic, tax or other tenuous laws while untold hundreds palpably 
guilty of gross plunder and even murder are hardly even challenged. 


A rudimentary resource in the battle against delinquency is the 
power of inspiring example. In the trying on of life roles that is the 
essence of youthful revery, which image is to be the stronger: the 
G-man or the racketeer, the scrupulous citizen or easy-money finagler? 
The day-to-day routine of law enforcement, from the police precinct 
to the sentencing court, needs to be recognized as a vital pageantry 
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that pertinently exemplifies the equation of merit and reward. Not 
only for the young but for the public at large the strength of law 
and the social benefits it assures are directly related to the doctrine 
of impartial obligation and responsibility. 


For many reasons Federal jurisdiction is the logical venue for the 
tardy repair of myopic law enforcement. In addition to its full range 
of investigative and prosecuting agencies, it has the power to over- 
ride and supercede in state and local situations where apathy, incapa- 
city or corruption often stultifies objective administration. The power 
of Federal example and tutelage that might be invoked here has 
been tellingly demonstrated in the advancement of therapeutic and 
rehabilitative principles in correctional practice, as well as in other 
fields. By showing vividly that Federal authority will intervene where 
lesser powers prove remiss, the Justice Department could effect rapid 
remedies in the defects responsible for the immunity of many con- 
spicuous propagators of crime. 


Even with the best of intentions courts often contribute to the 
inequality of justice through disparities in the standards and criteria 
of sentencing. The Prison Association of New York testifies to the 
power of Federal example in this respect by proposing in its current 
report to the Legislature that this and other states emulate the judi- 
cial institute authorized by Congress in 1958 to foster more uniform 
sentencing. The association also cogently advocates revision of anach- 
ronistic codes of criminal procedure and adoption of the model penal 
code fostered by the American Law Institute to bring local and state 
jurisdictions into step with each other. Imposition of widely varying 
sentences for comparable offenses is rightly recognized as a factor 
in the disrepute earned by jurisprudence through procedures that can 
be laically regarded as captious. 


From the standpoint of a therapeutically oriented objective of 
rehabilitation for all offenders amenable to help, equable justice is 
no utopian dream but an essential need. Practitioners in the correc- 
tional field believe that fewer rather than more offenders should be 
sent to prison, but only by an impartial and all-inclusive determination 
of guilt and its consequences can the long-range purposes of social 
health be served. 
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A CAUTIONARY CASE OF VIOLENT AUTOMATISM 


— SING gates closed recently on a murderer whose case is typical 
of many in which the guilt must be shared in some degree by the 
community. It is a case that happens to be so fully documented that 
its details are worth recording to afford one more lesson in the short- 
comings of society’s means of saving crime-prone persons from their 
violent inclinations. 


Tony was a longshoreman, a player in the rough-and-ready drama 
of New York’s waterfront. He was the first-born of four children 
of Italian immigrants — a stern father who died of cancer after Tony 
had grown up and an indulgent mother who inspired familial af- 
fection. His childhood appears to have been normal for its milieu, 
with predictive traces of the ne’er-do-well. He disliked school and 
was often truant. In the first year of high school he quit to get a job 
and earn money as most of his associates did. But jobs were scarce 
in the Thirties, so he enlisted in the Army as a way out. An uncon- 
genial recruit, he was absent without leave for long periods and even- 
tually was discharged as unfit for military service. 


He found work in a candle factory and there had an accident. 
He fell on his face, evidently hard enough to be knocked unconscious. 
After that he complained of hot flushes, dizziness and headaches, 
presumable indications of cranial injury. He was then 21. Eventually 
he adopted his father’s calling and worked on the waterfront. At 22 
he married a girl from Italy, who stayed home in the Old World 
manner while Tony found his own amusements. They had two chil- 
dren. Tony was inclined to be domineering and to violent though 
short-lived bursts of temper. His wife did not approve of his friends 
and the way he spent his spare time with them, drinking, bowling, 
gambling and frequenting racetracks. His first arrest was for gambl- 
ing. However, their home life was reasonably equable. Tony did 
not seem much interested in his daughter, but was more concerned 
about the boy, who, he said, “doesn’t seem to grasp things as he 
should.” 


Tony remained a longshoreman for seventeen eventful years. He 
was not popular with his mates, who found him difficult to get on 
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with, resentful and unable to accept criticism, and a poor worker. 
Tony, on the other hand, always had a chip on his shoulder and was 
convinced that he was discriminated against. In 1953, according to 
his story, an old shoulder injury bothered him and he called his em- 
ployers to say that he was going to see a doctor and would not work 
that day. The next day he was discharged. Three weeks of idleness 
passed and then Tony appeared at the docks on a Saturday morning 
with his two children, then 7 and 6. The three formed a picket line, 
carrying signs protesting in English and Italian that Tony had been 
fired unjustly because he fought for his rights. The longshoremen 
refused to cross the picket line, holding up the unloading of a ship 
and threatening to deprive the men of a day's time-an-a-half wages. 
The union called a hurried conference with the management and Tony 
was reinstated. 


Such behavior did not improve his popularity. Another crisis 
developed when Tony refused to do some work, contending that the 
foreman had exceeded his rights in ordering it. When his appeal to 
the union was rejected, Tony still refused to comply and took the 
matter to the top union official. Frustrated all along the line, he 
would not admit that he was wrong. Such troublemakers get short 
shrift on the waterfront and one day three union officials beat Tony 
up. Still he had not learned his lesson; he had the three men arrested. 
The union expelled him and he was denied work. Eventually he was 
given to understand that if he would drop the charges he would be 
reinstated. He grudgingly complied and got his card back, but no work 
was forthcoming. Tony, “seeing his family starve,” as he put it, be- 
came more and more angered. 


It was his habit to go to the pier daily in the faint hope of finding 
work. One day in 1955, when Tony was 38, he was sitting in his car 
at the pier when he saw the foreman whom he regarded as the cause 
of all his worry and unhappiness. Aiming his car as if it were a 
weapon, he ran the man down, pinning him against a crane, and then 
drove away. Tony's hazy account of the incident was that he thought 
he had seen the three men who had beaten him up running toward 
him, that he did not remember running down the foreman and that 
he did not know how he got home. 
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After his arrest, his obvoius mental disturbance prompted his 
transfer to a county hospital, where he remained under observation 
several weeks. Psychiatrists there described him as an essentially im- 
mature, poorly integrated person of dull-normal intelligence. They 
recommended strict supervision and mandatory psychiatric treatment. 
At the trial Tony pleaded guilty, sentence was suspended and he was 
put on probation and directed to undergo clinical treatment. At the 
clinic EBG findings were interpreted as consistent with a diagnosis 
of convulsive disorder and psychomotor epilepsy, confirming the sug- 
gestion of a post-traumatic personality change from head injury. His 
wife told of impulsive behavior for which he claimed complete am- 
nesia. Tony attended five or six individual therapy sessions, but when 
his probation expired he dropped out despite the clinic’s efforts to 
persuade him to continue. He was especially warned of the dangers 
of alcoholic indulgence. 


Meanwhile, Tony’s efforts to find work came to nothing. His 
wife kept the family going by working as a machine operator. Even- 
tually his brother, about to open a bar, offered to employ him. The 
milieu of alcoholic temptation was a wrong one for Tony, but he 
welcomed the job. Earlier he had formed an extra-marital attachment 
with a woman who worked as a barmaid and this affair had continued 
for some years with the grieved knowledge of his wife. The woman 
broke this off, but Tony continued to pursue her with emotional pro- 
fessions of affection. 


The fateful climax came one day when Tony, well along in drink, 
went to the bar where his former paramour worked. Two other men 
were there. An argument developed about Tony's attentions to the 
woman. The men, considering him a nuisance, led him to the door 
and pushed him out. After a time Tony returned with a gun in his 
hand. “I’m going to shoot you,” he said to one of the men, and did so, 
seriously wounding him. “You're next,” he said to the barmaid and 
fired two more shots, killing her. 


Tony’s essential irresponsibility for his acts was considered by 
the court, which accepted his plea of guilty to a charge of man- 
slaughter and sentenced him to ten to twenty years. However, the 
same element of psychopathic irresponsibility had been clearly demon- 
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strated four years earlier in the incident on the pier, to say nothing of 
Tony's other aberrant behavior. He was allowed to go on to the 
climax of murder because the terms of his probation did not enforce 
the recognized need for psychiatric treatment and preventive super- 
vision. This is a case that calls attention once more to the unexploited 
field for closer and more effective coordination between law enforce- 
ment and available facilities for corrective therapy. Not so long ago 
epidemics raged until the means of controlling deadly infectious dis- 
eases — including the immediate reporting and isolation of carriers — 
were implemented. The dangers of psychopathic automatism, so often 
responsible for senseless murders and other crimes, need to be spot- 
lighted and controlled, too, to save the rest of us from its menace and 
to save the sufferers from themselves. 


HOW me a man who doesn’t know the meaning of the word fail, 
and I'll show you a man who ought to buy a dictionary. 
ALBERT EINSTEIN 


CRATCH a sexually immature woman and you will have a lot of 
explaining to do to the authorities. 
HAVELOCK ELLIs 


gprs the engineers who plow under vast green areas for the 

super-super-highway and who pile brick upon brick in urban 

and suburban areas devastated by the excavating machine are as subtly 
destructive to man as our once familiar Typoid Mary was. 

Dr. ABEL WOLMAN 

John Hopkins University 
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CASE STUDY OF A RAPIST: 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSATION 
OF CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 


Warren S. Wille, M.D. 
Psychiatric Consultant, Michigan Department of 
Corrections, Jackson, Mich. 


T HIs is the case of a 31-year old white male offender. He was ad- 
mitted to the prison psychiatric hospital directly from the recep- 
tion-diagnostic center the day after he was received in prison. He had 
been sentenced in Circuit Court to a 30-to-60 year term for kidnap- 
ping. He had been charged with both the rape and the kidnapping of 
a married woman a month previously, but was tried and sentenced 
only on the kidnapping charge. During the usual questioning period 
immediately after his arrest, he gave the police a detailed account of 
his activities during the months prior to the crime and of events on 
the day the crime was committed. This account checked accurately 
with the description given by the victim. 


While he was in the county jail awaiting trial, he displayed no 
undue amount of anxiety or abnormalities in behavior. Immediately 
after the sentencing, however, he became very upset and at the time 
of his admission to the reception-diagnostic center he was considered 
to be seriously mentally disturbed. He was accordingly transferred to 
the psychiatric unit, where he showed signs of a Ganser state. 


During the initial interview with the psychiatrist, he sat almost 
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rigidly in his chair mumbling to himself words that were scarcely co- 
herent. It was possible to make out such phrases as: “They took me 
out of her arms *** She got mad at me*** She used to bake cherry 
pies, but it won't happen any more *** It’s the end *** Why did 
she get mad at me? All because my head hurt.” He was entirely pre- 
occupied with such productions and would not respond to any ques- 
tions asked beyond giving a single word in reply and then continuing 
with his mumbling. Throughout the examination tears fell profusely 
from his eyes and mucous from his nose, but he made no attempt to 
wipe this away. His face remained immobile throughout the inter- 
view, and he made no response when the examining psychiatrist told 
him he could leave the office. It was finally necessary to have a nurse 
usher him back to his room. Neurological examination performed at 
this time was completely normal. 


Because of the evidence of depression, the initial examining physi- 
cian thought he should be given several electro-convulsive treatments 
to clear up this phase of his problem. The depressive phase cleared 
up rapidly by the time the fourth treatment was given and his be- 
havior then changed from a Ganser syndrome to one of pronounced 
passive-aggressive behavior with aggression shown both directly and 
in a passive fashion. 


It became apparent that the sudden change in behavior occurring 
after the trial was a Ganser syndrome appearing after he received what 
was, to him, the unexpectedly severe sentence. He unconsciously main- 
tained hope that he would, if mentally ill, be entitled to another trial 
and a different disposition of the case, such as a commitment to a 
mental hospital for an indefinite time. 


Throughout this period he maintained that he did not know what 
he was doing at the time he committed his last crime and consistently 
told the same story of several episodes extending over the months 
prior to the crime where he suddenly found himself driving his car 
some place many miles from home and not knowing what had trans- 
pired in the interim. He eventually retained an attorney, to try and get 
a new trial, but the attorney, after ascertaining the facts from the 
police reports and hospital records, felt it was futile to proceed further. 
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Case Study of a Rapist 


Description of Second Crime of Rape 


HE sheriff's department was informed by a man that his wife had 

been taken from her home and sexually assaulted. The victim had 
obtained the license number of the attacker's car. This information 
led to the arrest of our subject, Robert, that night after he and his 
wife had returned from a movie. The next day, in the prosecutor's 
office, Robert related the occurrences leading up to the alleged of- . 
fenses. He had spent parts of five or six days in the city where the 
crime was committed. He spent much of the time inquiring, on the 
pretext of buying, at homes where “For Sale” signs were exhibited. 
He said he would enter the house with the intent of stealing property 
from it, but in every case was “unable” to make himself do this. He 
visited one home four times on three different days and went to the 
victim’s home three times on the date before the offense. On the day 
of the offense, Robert was again admitted to the victim’s house. He 
and the woman, age 36, surveyed various parts of the home. While 
they were in the basement, he placed an open pocket knife at her 
throat, ordering her to remain quiet and do as he told her. They went 
upstairs, where Robert bound her wrists behind her with friction tape 
and made her lie on a bed. He asked for money. She told him she had 
only small change in the house. When she said a certain container 
belonged to her children, he did not take it. Robert then placed a 
jacket he had worn into the house over the woman’s shoulders, con- 
cealing her bound wrists. They went outside and entered his car. (A 
neighbor witnessed this but did not realize what was happening.) 
Robert then drove to a secluded area several miles from town, telling 
the woman he wanted to take her far enough that it would take her 
some time to notify the police. In the country he made the victim get 
out and lie on the ground. He then loaded a shotgun, saying it was 
“in case any hunters come along.” He then assaulted the woman; ac- 
cording to Robert, there was only one assault. The victim indicated it 
was done three or four times. She was then made to re-enter the car. 
According to Robert, he still intended to release her in the country, 
but when she complained that she would not be there when her chil- 
dren returned from school, he drove her back to town and released 
her two blocks from her home. She immediately telephoned her hus- 
band, who was working in another city and who in turn notified the 
authorities, 
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Ree version of the offense was as follows: “Just why I did 
such a thing, I cannot understand. Since I have been in jail, I have 
been thinking that there must be something wrong with my head. I 
was happily married, and we were expecting a baby in about six 
months. My wife is steadily employed and I had a steady job..We 
have a nice home with extremely low rent and a new car. I came over 
to the city with what I thought was an urge to steal something. My 
plan was to visit these houses and, on the pretext of buying, I would 
be invited to look the places over. I stopped at this house because I 
saw a “For Sale” sign on it. She was a pretty good-looking woman 
and I stopped several times and came back the next day. I told her I 
would like to see the basement to see if it would be suitable for my 
workshop. When in the basement, I called her attention to a pipe near 
the ceiling, and when she looked up I held the blade of my knife at 
her throat and told her not to scream or she would be hurt. I then 
forced her to go upstairs and into the bedroom and I asked her for 
money. She said she didn’t have any, so I put a handkerchief in her 
mouth and tied it in place with a necktie. I found a small amount of 
money which I think belonged to her children, but I decided not to 
take this. I then had in mind having sexual relations with this woman, 
so I bound her wrists with some friction tape and threw a coat around 
her shoulders and took her out to my car. I then drove her out to the 
Park, where we stopped several times, but as the place did not appear 
suitable I drove on until I found a spot which was quite secluded. I 
asked her to get out of the car, and I took the shotgun I had with me 
and I told her this was just in case we might be interrupted. I placed 
the coat on the ground and forced her to lie on it, and I assaulted 
her while her hands were still tied. For my part, the act was quite 
unsatisfactory, probably because on the evening before I had quite a 
session with my wife and I was hardly able to get an erection and was 
unable to get a discharge. The woman also told me that she was hav- 
ing her menstrual period. After this I took her back to a corner very 
close to her home and let her out. I didn’t threaten her, but I did try 
to talk her out of making a complaint by calling her attention to the 
amount of embarrassment and notoriety she would receive. I told her 
it would do no good to remember my license number because it was a 
stolen car. 
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“I am of the opinion that I am abnormal sexually because I did 
the same thing in 1951, and under practically the same conditions. I 
realize fully what I am up against now; I have no one to blame but 
myself, and of how I messed up my opportunity and probably that of 
my wife and unborn baby. I have a high 1.Q., which I am told is 128, 
and have always been able to find a job. If it would help to rid me 
of this strange quirk, I would be willing to submit to an operation 
such as castration, in order that I could no longer perform a sexual 
act.” 


Past History: The subject had a number of previous law violations 
and spent most of his adolescence in juvenile homes and training 
schools. He developed a pattern of truancy and stealing almost from 
his first attendance in public school. He was sent to a military school 
during the fifth and sixth grades, but because of frequent theft there 
he was transferred to Boy’s Town for the next two years. From the 
beginning he truanted from classes and repeatedly ran away and had 
to be brought back. Later he showed some progress and, as a reward, 
he was appointed to the honorary police force. He abused this priv- 
ilege by withholding $50 received from visitors as a contribution. 
When this was discovered he became emotionally disturbed and 
wanted to return home. He was encouraged to remain and, for a time, 
things went more smoothly. He kept trying to return to his foster 
mother and was finally allowed to go there. However, his stealing 
began again almost immediately and he was committed to another 
home for delinquent boys. After a year there he was again permitted 
to return to the foster mother’s home. He obtained a job in a drug 
store, but was soon arrested for removing a wall safe, which he car- 
ried out the front door after the store had closed. When he was 
arrested several days later, it was discovered that he had left his 
foster mother’s home and rented a room. In the interim he had 
broken into a Catholic church and taken money. For this he received 
a two-to-fifteen-year sentence at the state reformatory. He was paroled 
two years later and was returned on two occasions for parole viola- 
tions. One parole violation consisted of making false reports that he 
had been robbed, when actually he had lost money gambling with 
funds his foster mother had given him. Two months after his final 
parole from the reformatory, he was sentenced to prison on a five-to- 
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twenty-five-year sentence for rape, his first offense of this nature. He 
was paroled after serving six years and had been on parole thirteen 
months when he committed the second crime of rape. 


Description of First Crime of Rape 


The subject was 24 years old at the time and the victim was a 
widow of 58, approximately the same age as his foster mother. He 
had walked several miles to the victim’s home at the far end of a 
lake during a winter evening after hearing in a grocery store that a 
widow lived in this isolated house. He apparently acted on sudden 
impulse and had not even known about this person before. The victim 
gave the following account of the episode: 


“I heard a knock on the front door. Before I could answer the 
knock, the person was tapping on the kitchen window in back. I talked 
to him through the transom. He told me he had seen some prowlers 
in the neighborhood and wanted to warn me. I thought he was trying 
to protect me, so I let him in and we continued to watch through 
the window, as it was a bright moonlit night. He was in the house 
about an hour and he talked polite and seemed like a nice fellow. 
We went into the kitchen and had some coffee. Then we returned 
to the living room, and he was behind me. It was then that he pulled 
out a large knife and held me by both hands. He said, ‘If you don’t 
do what I say, I will kill you.’ I was then afraid of him and went to 
the bedroom as he told me to. He undressed himself and then pulled 
the nightgown over my head. He then told me to get on the bed and 
he raped me. After it was over, he felt very bad about it and did not 
know why he did it. And he said, “You can turn me in now, I'll go 
with you. “I was too scared and surprised to go out of the house with 
him, so I refused. The following day I walked to the main road and 
took the bus into town and made the complaint.” 


Social Development: Family background and early life history 
indicated that Robert's true parents are unknown. He said that when 
he was about a year and a-half old he was abandoned by his parents 
and left at a doctor's office. He was placed in an orphanage until he 
was 21/4 when he was adopted by an unmarried schoolteacher. He said 
this woman adopted five others that he knew of; that she was a very 
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religious Catholic and that two of the girls she adopted are now nuns; 
one of the boys is a career man in the armed forces and another has a 
responsible job with a large organization. The economic situation in the 
home was good and there never was any situation of want. He never 
expressed criticism of his foster mother and described her as a very 
fine person who gave him more advantages than he deserved. He 
never conveyed to his physician any of his feelings about his true par- 
ents or what fantasies he had about his father. The foster mother was 
described by a social worker as “a woman of very high principles and 
well educated. She has an intellectual interest in children and pursued 
courses in psychology, sociology and education with the feeling that 
she would thus be better fitted to care for her family. She seems to 
take life very seriously and has very little sense of humor. She is 
rather restrained and reserved in outward displays of affection.” She 
did everything she could do to provide a good environment, bought 
selected books for her children and strove to give them thorough re- 
ligious training. She had very high ambitions for Robert and wanted 
him to study for the priesthood or to become a surgeon. 


The workers who had contact with Robert during his early de- 
linquency remarked that he seemed to follow a characteristic pattern 
in his stealing episodes. He usually committed crimes against people 
with whom he had been associated in some way and who had be- 
friended him. He habitually expected someone to intercede to get him 
out of his difficulties. 


He tried to gain attention from other boys in class by teasing and 
pestering them. He was boastful of his past experiences and exagger- 
ated them. During his brief employment between the periods he was 
in institutions, he characteristically took jobs that were not stable or 
lost them because of his behavior at work. 


Social Habits: Robert has taken only an occasional drink since the 
age of 15 and says he has never been intoxicated and that drinking 
was not related to any of his violations. When 15 he began smoking 
and rapidly became a chain smoker. He denied the use of narcotics. 
He gambled extensively and lost one job as an orderly in a hospital 
because of this. He never had any persisting relationship with girls 
and had several heterosexual relationships with girls he knew only 
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briefly, starting at the age of 18. There is no history of homosexual 
behavior. His health has always been good except for a double mas- 
toiditis during childhood, necessitating surgery. He was said to be 
enuretic and a nail-biter as a youngster. There is no record as to how 
long these habits persisted. He did not attend church regularly except 
when compelled to do so. 


Marital History: Seven months after he was paroled from his first 
prison sentence, Robert married a 23-year-old girl of good family back- 
ground and reputation. They were married in his wife's church in 
May, 1957. The wife became pregnant three months later and was 
three months along when Robert was arrested. It appeared from his 
statement that the marital situation was still in satisfactory state after 
he returned to prison. 


Education: He completed the eighth grade at a parochial school, 
the ninth and tenth grades at another school and finished the equiva- 
lent of a high school education during his imprisonment. His I1.Q. was 
found to be 128 in the institutional group test. He said he had won 
a scholarship for a correspondence school course in painting and had 
completed a speech course while in prison. 


Interview with Wife: The wife gave some valuable clues in an 
interview with the parole officer. While she had noted no change in 
his behavior during the month prior to his arrest and felt he had been 
considerate of her feelings in their sexual relationship as well as in 
their day-to-day living, she noted as strange several things he had said 
about his earlier life. For instance, he told her he had slept in the 
same room with his foster mother during his boyhood. His foster 
mother had bathed him when he was “quite a big boy” by getting 
into the tub with him. The foster mother was always very dominating 
and this had persisted up to the present time. As recently as her last 
visit to their home, she had urged her to get Robert to stop smoking. 
The wife also said that Robert had reported sexual irregularities with 
a nurse while living in a boy’s home in his youth. These facts, together 
with Robert’s earlier rape of an older woman of the same age as his 
foster mother, indicate the persistence of strong incestuous and ag- 
gressive feelings toward the foster mother which drove the subject to 
his later pathological behavior. His wife supplied a further clue when 
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she said that Robert often complained of the nagging of his work 
supervisor on his way home from work at night. Subsequent investi- 
gation reveals that this woman was an unstable, dominating person 
in her forties who was once married to a man twenty years her junior. 
She was thought by Robert’s wife to possess many of the personality 
characteristics of the foster mother. 


Discussion: This case is presented because it is representative of 
a large number of criminal offenses which are committed because of 
severe underlying characterological and neurotic problems. Although 
no great amount of material is available from the limited number of 
psychiatric interveiws, the facts of the case speak for themselves in 
pointing out certain typical patterns of pathological behavior encoun- 
tered over and over again in inmates in any general prison population. 


The unconscious compulsion to commit a certain type of crime is 
indicated by Robert's repeated episodes of breaking and entering 
during pre-adolescence and adolescence, to the exclusion of other types 
of criminal behavior. No practical purpose or logical reasoning was 
involved, as there was never any situation of financial need or depri- 
vation. The unconscious compulsion to commit a certain type of crime 
again appeared later in his sexual behavior. While still on parole 
from a prison sentence for the crime of rape on an older married 
woman, he repeated this same offense. On both occasions “mother 
figures” were selected as the object of sexual assault. An overly close 
relationship with the foster mother was promoted by her seductive 
behavior when he was a young boy. On the job while on parole he 
was working under a woman supervisor with some personality char- 
acteristics similar to those of his foster mother. He felt increasingly 
uncomfortable working under her and it was during this period that 
his pathological behavior returned and he started taking time off to 
drive to nearby cities seeking his next victim. The wife’s pregnancy at 
this same period was probably an added factor in reactivating incest- 
uous and aggressive conflicts previously held toward the foster mother. 
Although the victim in the second rape offense was only five years 
older than he, she was a housewife and mother. He spent considerable 
time and effort in locating a suitable victim, and a number of persons 
were “screened” and rejected before he finally decided upon this par- 
ticular one. 
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Robert probably also identified himself with the child of the 
woman he selected for intercourse, which is further hinted at by his 
refusal to take money from the child’s bank in her room. Again, the 
characteristic absence of logical purpose or need in the actions of the 
“neurotically’’ motivated criminal is shown in the fact that there was 
certainly no long unfulfilled sexual drive that demanded some kind 
of satisfaction. 


Again, as often happens in these cases, the victim revealed some 
features in her behavior that hint at unconscious desires to be the 
victim of a sexual assault. 


The criminal’s unconscious need to be caught is revealed in cer- 
tain of his actions during the day of the crime. Although he “in- 
tended” to release his victim in the country, necessitating a long walk 
before she could notify the authorities, she talked him into returning 
her to within two blocks of her home. During the considerable time 
the victim was with the offender, she had considerable time to mem- 
orize the license plates of his car, which could easily be traced back 
to him. He then invited rapid apprehension by simply driving back 
to his home and proceeding as if nothing unusual had happened. 
This was similar to his behavior during his first rape offense, when 
he requested the victim to turn him over to the police. 


His unconscious hostility toward his foster mother and her highly 
moralistic attitudes revealed itself when he gambled so much on the 
job that the hospital authorities had to dismiss him. This hostility 
towards the foster mother and the church she stood for again revealed 
itself when he stole money from a church just after leaving her home 
and violated parole by stealing a safe from a drugstore. His institu- 
tional supervisors noted that he usually committed crimes against 
people with whom he had been associated in some way and who had 
befriended him. 


His intensely strong feelings of guilt and need for maximum 
punishment (castration) were revealed in his expressed willingness 
to submit to an operation. He also revealed unconscous aggressive 
feelings toward his wife when he confessed that his action was going 
to “mess up” his opportunities in life and those of his wife and un- 
born baby. He was consciously aware of the aggressive feelings to- 
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ward his work supervisor, but unaware of such feelings toward his 
wife and foster mother. We can only speculate as to what hostile 
fantasies he may have had during early childhood toward his true 
mother for having abandoned him and to what extent these feelings 
were carried over toward the adopting mother. 


This case is representative of several hundred similar cases which 
the writer has examined in detail during six years’ work as director 
of the psychiatric clinic serving the entire prison population of 
Michigan. Throughout the entire period of the subject’s pathological 
behavior one can trace the thread of influence of unconscious incest- 
uous and aggressive impulses toward his foster mother. This case is 
atypical only in that there was no father in the home during his child- 
hood, as is often the case with other offenders. In these other cases 
the criminal’s unconscious aggressive impulses are often directed 
toward the father figure and, later, toward other authoritative figures. 
This particular subject left his foster mother’s home at an early age 
because of his delinquent behavior and spent most of his further 
childhood in correctional institutions. He therefore was not involved 
for any long period in direct rivalry with siblings, as is often the case 
with criminals. However, strong jealousies and rivalries typical of the 
oedipal period were shown in his relationships with fellow inmates 
in institutions. His psycho-sexual adjustment, like that of most “‘neu- 
rotic criminal offenders,” was typically arrested at the immature levels 
of pregenital and early genital levels of behavior. Unfortunately, no 
detailed information is available in this case of the subject’s very 
early life experiences, and details of the primary mother-infant re- 
lationships are unknown. In those cases where this information has 
been available through intensive psychotherapy contacts with criminals 
ranging over periods of two to four years, the author has typically 
encountered repeated instances of ambivalence on the part of the 
mother and rejection on the part of the father. Most psychiatrists with 
broad experience with criminal offenders who have been interviewed 
by the author felt that 75 to 80% of the criminals in correctional 
institutions could be classified as having character disorders with 
“neurotic” undertones that have driven them into a life pattern of 
crime in response to various problems operating at an unconscious 
level. Many of the remaining members of the criminal population are 
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suffering from overt psychosis, mental deficiency and other more se- 
vere aberrations. Certainly the majority of the persons serving time in 
correctional institutions are not the cool, calculating criminals por- 
trayed on television and in the movies. 

A, series of clinical cases illustrating the importance of uncon- 
scious behavior is being collected at the Psychiatric Clinic at the State 
Prison of Southern Michigan for use in the teaching program at the 
University of Michigan Law School. It is hoped that increasing use 
of such material will be included in law school curriculums to provide 
more clinical material on criminal behavior for the use of law students. 


ANNUAL a a 
o 
California Probation, Parole, and Correctional Association 
San Francisco 
The 31st annual conference of C.P.P.C.A. will be held May 17, 
18, and 19, 1961, at the Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco, California. 
“Dollars and Sense in Corrections” is the theme of the conference. 
Workshops will be comprised of the following subjects: “Organi- 
zation and Financing Problems in Corrections,” “Staff Recruitment, 
Development, Retention,” “Classification,” “Legal Bases of Correc- 
tions — Possible Changes,” ‘Recent Changes .a Behavioral Sciences.” 
Special events of this conference will include luncheon, banquet, 
and a sponsored social period. 
Total Cost of individual events ...........................ccc.ceeeeeeee $13.00 
(Package Deal — $11.75) 
For further details, contact: 
F. R. DONATI, Department No. 23 
Hall of Justice 
REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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| gonad has been a subject of interest to clinicians since Freud demon- 
strated the prevalence of incestuous desires. Much of the psycho- 
analytic literature has been devoted to a study of the relationship be- 
tween Oedipal complex and personality development. Actual cases 
of incest, however, are rare and have seldom been reported in the 
psychiatric literature. Some sociologists feel that when incest occurs 
it is one result of severe longstanding family disorganization rather 
than simply the result of the psychopathology of a parent or child.? 


In 1954, on the basis of eleven cases of father-daughter incest, 
Kaufman described psychodynamic patterns apparent in families where 
incest occurred. While only five of Kaufman’s cases had involved 
relationships between actual parent and daughter rather than step- 
father and daughter, the dynamic patterns which led to the acting 
out of the Oedipal wish were similar in both groups. Kauf sug- 
gested that incest would occur only if both parents ny 
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pendent needs and seemed to be searching for a mother figure. Kauf- 
man states “the girls reacted to their mothers’ unconscious desire to 
put them in the maternal role. They at the same time received oral 
gratification from the fathers as the parents who loved them in this 
pathological way. However, they received no help in reality testing 
or superego development from either parent.” It was noted that the 
girls showed a “pseudo maturity” but that when placed in a dependent 
position many of them experienced psychotic-like states. The girls 
all demonstrated considerable guilt and anxiety. Furthermore, many 
of them behaved in a masochistic fashion, almost searching for further 
punishment. 





During the latter half of 1958, three girls who had a history of 
incestuous relations with their natural fathers were committed to the 
Wisconsin School for Girls. The difficulty in substantiating a report 
of incest is well known and the prevalence of fantasies of childhood 
seduction has led to considerable skepticism in accepting claims of 
this sort. In these three cases, however, the authors were able to sub- 
stantiate the girls’ claims through the records of the fathers, all of 
whom had been convicted of incest under the Wisconsin Sex Deviate 
Law. 


The three girls had begun having incestuous relations during the 
latter part of latency. The families involved were of the lower socio- 
economic class. In each case the incestuous relations had continued for 
a number of years with the mother’s knowledge. Comprehensive data 
about the girls were available from social histories, psychological 
testing and psychotherapeutic interviews. Information about the par- 
ents was also available from interviews by trained social workers, 
from psychiatric examinations and from psychological testing. 


The authors’ findings tend to support previous hypotheses that 
incest is one symptom of family disorganization and that excessive 
dependency needs are present in both parents and the girls. The pres- 
ent data further suggest that inadequate ego development in father, 
daughter and mother as well is a necessary cause for incest to occur. 
In the following paragraphs the psychopathology of each group, the 
girls, their fathers and their mothers, will be considered separately. 
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The Girls 


HE three girls studied will be referred to as Alice, Betty and Carol. 

Alice was committed to the Wisconsin School for Girls because 
of her extreme promiscuity. Betty was also promiscuous, but her com- 
mitment was precipitated by her running away from home. Carol was 
habitually truant from school as well as neglected and uncontrolled 
by her parents. Alice and Carol were 15 years old at the time of ad- 
mission, Betty was 16. Alice was attractive, while Betty and Carol were 
of ordinary appearance. 


Neither Alice, Betty nor Carol came to the attention of the au- 
thorities because of their incestuous behavior. When apprehended for 
some other offense, however, each girl willingly confided her inces- 
tuous experiences. The girls felt guilty about their incestuous be- 
havior, although at times they projected the entire responsibility up- 
on the father. Their greatest guilt, however, centered on their com- 
petition with the mothers and the possibilities of their breaking up 
the family constellation. In their sexual relations outside the family, 
the girls seemed to be trying to work out their conflict regarding 
the incest. Betty, for example, selected a boy friend who suffered 
from a physical disability similar to her father’s. Alice had sex re- 
lations with a series of older men, including such obvious father fig- 
ures as married men, soldiers, policemen and a minister. 


The three girls showed striking similarities in personality. All 
were of average intelligence, yet each functioned inadequately in the 
cottage living and school areas. Each of the three girls displayed in- 
tense anxiety, depression and guilt. They were remarkably immature 
and emotionally labile. The girls also suffered from feelings of un- 
worthiness which were at times projected outward, making them feel 
that others condemned or ridiculed them. Within their peer groups 
Alice, Betty and Carol ‘related poorly and were in fact often isolated 
or “scapegoated.” Most of the other girls in the institution resented 
their unpredictable self-centered and self-dramatizing behavior. Even 
more, the peer group resented the attention-seeking, openly dependent 
manner in which the girls related to staff members. 
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The basic psychopathology in Alice, Betty and Carol seemed to 
be inadequacy of ego development. All three showed poor control 
of impulses and low tolerance for frustration. To control anxiety 
they characteristically relied upon the ego defenses of denial, dis- 
sociation and projection. Lack of control was evidenced by a tendency 
to act out instinctual impulses directly and by a paucity of sublimation 
skills. In the sexual area the girls were remarkably ignorant and con- 
fused. They obtained little if any genital satisfaction from their sexual 
experiences. Instead, sex was experienced primarily as being held or 
being fed. 


Most of the girls’ behavior seemed to be determined by their in- 
tense, almost insatiable oral dependent cravings. They evaluated their 
environment in terms of potential gratifications or frustration of these 
needs. Bitter resentment was directed toward the mothers, whom they 
perceived as being unwilling or unable to take care of them. Feelings 
toward the father were more ambivalent, there being an unstable 
balance between love and hate. Within the school structure Alice, 
Betty and Carol at first avoided relating to female staff members. 
They tended to relate to male staff members in a fearful yet seductive 
manner. After several months of experiencing the protective nurturant 
climate of the institution, the girls were able to relate in a dependent 
childlike manner to some of the more maternal female staff mem- 
bers. Psychotic symptoms tended to appear when the girls were un- 
certain whether their oral dependency needs were going to be met. 
When some gratification, together with definite limits, were applied 
the symptoms usually disappeared. 


Alice, Betty and Carol were among the more disturbed girls seen 
in the training school. Each of the girls expressed fears of committing 
suicide or of becoming psychotic. Like most of the other girls at the 
school, they also experienced anxieties about becoming dependent 
upon adults and then being rejected or abandoned by them. 


The Fathers 


EEP feelings of inadequacy appeared to have played an active 
role in each of the fathers’ behavior. Psychological testing re- 
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vealed similarities in their personalities in the areas of low frustration 
tolerance, inability to develop meaningful interpersonal relationships 
and a passive willingness to be taken care of. While none of the 
fathers reported overt psychotic episodes, psychological testing re- 
vealed that all of them at times appeared confused and had exhibited 
paranoid thinking. Alice’s and Carol’s fathers drank excessively, 
Betty’s did not. Alice’s father had taken indecent liberties with several 
young girls. Betty's and Carol's fathers both had sexual relations with 
the girls’ other sisters. Alice’s father was an extremely promiscuous 
individual. He explained the incest as having been entirely a product 
of excessive use of alcohol, and rationalized that it would not occur 
once he stopped drinking. Betty’s father had a chronic back injury 
which impaired his ability to play an active role in supporting his 
family. He was several years older than his wife and was preoccupied 
with his waning sexual potency. His wife took over more and more 
of his responsibilities, which left him feeling as though his masculinity 
was being usurped. He was preoccupied with sexual matters and 
during interviews expressed more concern about his frequent mastur- 
bation than about his incestuous relations. He was unable to rational- 
ize his incestuous behavior effectively. Carol’s father was excessively 
preoccupied with proving his masculinity to others. He continually 
boasted that no one was “going to get the best of me” whether it 
was in a fight or at work. He too, drank heavily and he also rational- 
ized his behavior as being a result of drinking. 


To compensate for feelings of weakness and inadequacy, the 
fathers attempted to assume a powerful front, frequently acting to- 
ward their families in an aggressive manner. Thus in each of the 
three cases brutal beatings were frequently administered to the girls 
and to others in the family. It is interesting to note that the girls re- 
acted to both the helpless and the brutal sides of their fathers’ char- 
acter. They felt intense hatred toward their fathers, wanting to see 
them punished. At the same time, however, they felt sorry for their 
fathers and demanded that others help them. Carol described her 
father in the following manner; “No matter what he did to me or 
how much he hurt me, I still felt sorry for him. He would get that 
pitiful look on his face like he was a hurt little boy and I wanted to 
just help him.” 
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The Mothers 


re with regard to the mothers were less readily available and 
most of our information was obtained from interview reports 
of social workers. In one case, that of Alice’s mother, psychological 
test data were available. Alice’s mother had been extremely promis- 
cuous. For the last few years she had been prostituting, which resulted 
in her being committed to the Wisconsin Home for Women, Psycho- 
logical reports described her as a woman who quickly rationalized 
all of her transgressions. She was further described as intellectually 
normal but emotionally immature, socially inadequate and lacking a 
sense of responsibility. Betty's mother had the reputation of having 
been “boy crazy” before her marriage. She had numerous complaints 
about her health and on several occasions was reported to have un- 
dergone a nervous collapse. Currently she is under medical care for 
hypertension. Carol’s mother also had a history of promiscuity. She 
is currently on probation for permitting delinquent behavior in her 
home. There are not sufficient data to substantiate fully Kaufman’s 
claim that the mothers of these girls are all orally dependent people 
“in search of a mother.” We do feel, however, that the social service 
reports plus information given by the girls themselves clearly indicate 
that these were not the kind of mothers who could supply their 
daughters with proper dependency gratification. 


There is evidence that these mothers harbor a good deal of hos- 
tility toward men. They reacted to their husbands in a manner de- 
signed to depreciate them and to accentuate their inadequacies. The 
promiscuity mentioned in each of the three mothers caused the fathers 
much concern and anxiety. Each father had reason to doubt that all 
the children in the family were his. Alice’s mother refused to have 
sexual relations with her husband, claiming his. love for little girls 
disgusted her. Betty’s and Carol’s mothers also refused to participate 
in sexual activities with their nusbands once they found that their 
husbands had become sexually involved with their daughters. Both 
Betty’s and Carol’s mothers became the dominant figures in the house- 
hold, taking over most of the families’ financial and social respon- 
sibilities. Although in each case the mothers were aware that incest 
had been going on for at least five years, they made no attempt to 
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inform the authorities or to obtain a divorce. The father-daughter in- 
cest seemed to relieve them of their feminine duties, give them an 
Opportunity to rationalize some of their inadequacies as mothers, and 
served as a weapon they could use against their already inadequate 
husbands. 


Observations on Treatments 


gee two of the girls, Alice and Carol, received psychotherapy. 
At the beginning of therapy both formed a strong dependent 
relationship with the therapist. Alice made frequent attempts to see 
the therapist outside of her regularly scheduled hours, even cutting 
her arms to draw attention to herself. Carol continually complained 
of how disturbed she was and how much she needed help. Through- 
out the first few interviews both girls actively sought reassurance 
that the therapist would not abandon them and would continue to 
take care of them. After a short trial it was obvious that neither girl 
had sufficient ego integration to sustain an intensive exploratory 
therapy into personality dynamics. Alice on several occasions became 
so upset with the therapeutic relationship that she actively tried to 
seduce the therapist. This seemed to be the only way she knew of 
handling a relationship with a man. One could also view this as an 
example of the confusion between sexual and dependency needs which 
all three girls displayed. When Alice found that she could not handle 
the therapy relationship in this way, she fell into a dissociative state 
in which she stared blankly, experienced hallucinations and was out 
of contact with reality for several minutes. Carol became moderately 
disorganized when she became aware of some of her dependency 
needs during the initial phase of therapy. Her conversation in the 
interviews at times was autistic and she experienced an inability to 
sustain continuity in thought. 


When it became apparent that insight or exploratory therapy 
was not possible with these girls during the initial phase, an attempt 
was made to hold the therapy discussions to day-by-day occurrences 
and to avoid some of the more disturbing topics, such as their family 
problems and their delinquent acts. Even with this distance-creating 
mechanism in the relationship, therapy proved too threatening for 
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Alice’s weak ego control. Her dissociative episodes continued and 
therapy was terminated after two months. It was decided that she 
and Betty, who had recently come to the school, could benefit most 
from a program of “ego building” activities in a cottage living situ- 
ation. An effort was made to foster personality integration through 
providing some dependency gratification along with consistent firm 
controls over impulsive behavior. Efforts were made to teach the 
gitls some of the basic educational and household skills which most 
children their age had long since mastered. In the past three months 
Alice has responded well to this program and recently started psycho- 
therapy again. Betty seems to have been making some progress through 
milieu therapy in the cottage living situation. Carol responded favor- 
ably to a more supportive psychotherapeutic relationship. After two 
months Carol began to show sufficient ego strength so that she was 
able to utilize therapy to gain insight as well as support. She is now 
able to probe into some of her conflicts toward both her mother and 
her father without experiencing paralyzing anxiety, and with this 
change there has been a concurrent improvement in her school ad- 
justment. 


Discussion 


_ evidence we have confirms earlier findings that the girls are 
not passive victims, but do play an active role in the development 
of incestuous relations. Our data also. support the findings of Kaufman 
that incest as practiced between father and daughter develops as a 
process involving three persons; the daughter and mother as well as 
the father. Each plays a role in a family inter-action which leads to 
this behavior. It would appear that the process starts during the child’s 
early years. All of the mothers were unable to meet their daughters’ 
needs for dependency gratification. The girls, therefore, sought such 
gratifications from their fathers. The fathers, because of personal in- 
adequacies, which were further aggravated by the wives’ rejections, 
tended to sexualize the relationships with their daughters. Each of 
these men, in fact, took advantage of their daughter's craving for 
love by making sexual activity the price for gratification of affectional 
needs. The girls, while overwhelmed with guilt feeling, could not give 
up this behavior because it satisfied their own intense dependency 
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wishes. The mothers contributed to the process by deprecating their 
husbands’ adequacy and by readily relinquishing their sexual roles. 
The incest, for the mothers, also served as a rationalization for many 
of their own inadequacies. We can speculate that it is also offered as 
justification for much of the hostility they felt toward husband and 
daughter. Perhaps the most important point to be emphasized is that, 
contrary to what might be expected, incest does not arise out of ex- 
cessive genital drives. The father exploits his daughter to relieve feel- 
ings of inadequacy; the girls seek love but find it only through sexual 
submission. The mothers remain in the background as outwardly the 
least important, but actually through their manipulations essential 
persons in precipitating the overt incestual behavior. 


Summary and Conclusions 


oo authors have presented a study of the family constellations of 
three girls who were proved to have been involved in father- 
daughter incest. Our findings substantiate previous reports that incest 
is but one symptom of a widespread chronic family disorganization. 
Our findings further indicate that as a rule both the parents and the 
child have severe personality disturbances. It would seem that the 
child turns to the father when she has not received the types of de- 
pendency gratification she might have expected from the mother. The 
father needs the daughter because of his own inadequacy and distorts 
the oral dependency situation into genital terms. While our case ma- 
terial is not large enough to merit any definitive conclusions, it is our 
impression that exposure to a supportive milieu in a residential treat- 
ment situation is the treatment of choice for these children. Psycho- 
therapy structured on a supportive basis may also be helpful. The 
delinquent acts of these children are clearly symptoms of their con- 
flict over their incestuous experiences. One wonders how much delin- 
quency, particularly sexual promiscuity, in female adolescents rep- 
resents an attempt to cope with incestuous desires. 


An interesting question raised by our data is the consideration 
of what might have happened to the other siblings in the family who 
had also been involved sexually with the fathers but were sent to 
foster homes rather than to a training school. We do not have any 
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oir data about what happened to these girls. In general, however, our 
es. experience with other girls who have been involved in incestuous re- 
ny lationships and have been sent directly to foster homes indicates that 
as they have rarely been able to make a successful adjustment. Contact 
nd will be maintained with the three girls described in this paper to 
at, determine whether the therapeutic experiences they received in the in- 
°x- stitution can carry over and enable them to make a satisfactory ad- 
el- justment in the community. 
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MANAGEMENT OF THE SEVERELY DISTURBED 
ADOLESCENT IN CONFINEMENT 


Francis ]. Tartaglino, M.D. 
Director of Children’s and Y outh Program, 
Fulton, Missouri, State Hospital 


O A psychiatrist in a hospital setting, confinement does not mean | 


what it usually connotes in the correctional setting. The correc- 
tional institution is concerned primarily with custody; the hospital by 
its nature is concerned primarily with treatment. Yet we do in our 
own way “confine” these youngsters, many of whom are suffering 
from personality disorders and serious behavior disturbances. The 
majority are acting-out youngsters with long records of antisocial and 
dissocial conduct who certainly need confinement and correction in 
the beginning until such time as they become motivated and want to 
adjust to life's demands and conform to the rules of society. As Di- 
rector of a children’s and youth program in a hospital, however, I 
try to avoid the prison atmosphere. This calls for a certain amount of 
permissiveness, much tolerance, flexibility and understanding — atti- 
tudes that in most instances are lacking, and cannot adequately be 
applied, in a correctional setting like a jail, prison or reformatory. 
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I have had the privilege, in company with some of my colleagues, 
of visiting various institutions around the country during the past 
year. We concluded that in most states many juveniles whom we have 
been admitting to our hospital would ordinarily be sent to some kind 
of a correctional unit. We do not screen our patients, nor do we object 
to accepting patients in a non-psychotic category, many of them socio- 
pathic personalities. It is our feeling that we should accept everyone 
in need of help. It is also our feeling that the earlier we get such 
youngsters the better chance we have of saving them from a life of 
confinement in a prison setting. For some of our patients it is the 
first time in their lives that they have really ever felt accepted. 


Fulton State Hospital, in central Missouri about twenty-five miles 
north of Jefferson City is said to be the oldest state mental institution 
west of the Mississippi and is more than 100 years old. It is the only 
hospital in the state that has a separate maximum security for the care 
and treatment of the so-called criminally insane and the intransigent 
patients who cannot be cared for and are too dangerous to retain in 
any of the other state hospitals. It is also the first hospital in the state 
that initiated a children’s program. 


Until our present Superintendent came to the hospital in 1956, 
none of the state hospitals was accepting patients under the age of 
17. Recognizing the need for such services and in spite of the fact 
that the hospital lacked proper facilities, staff, equipment and other 
essentials, the Superintendent, Dr. Alfred K. Baur, decided to meet 
the challenge and about January, 1957, launched a program for juven- 
iles. He had to limit the number of patients to twenty. This number 
was soon reached and within a short time he had a waiting list. Then, 
with the passage of the Juvenile Code in August, 1957, making com- 
mitment of the child binding on the hospital, the admission rate in- 
creased tremendously. As of June 30, 1960, 307 patients had passed 
through our unit and 155 had been discharged. We then had in resi- 
dence 124 children under the age of 18, 87 of them males and 37 
females. 


The hospital now has more juveniles than all other state hos- 
pitals in Missouri combined. The largest number of our patients are 
in the 13-to-18-year age group. They total 102 patients out of the 124 
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in residence at this time. Of these 74 are boys and 28 girls. 
Types of Admission 


ae largest number of admissions come to us by way of the Juven- 


ile Code. There are 74 such patients, 56 boys and 18 girls. The 
boys usually have long records of antisocial conduct such as vandal- | 


ism, petty thievery, larceny, burglary, housebreaking, fire setting, 
car stealing, assaults of various kinds and running off from home. 
The girls have records of shoplifting, drinking, staying out late at 


night, running away from home and institutions, and sexual promis- | 


cuity. 


Thirty-one of our patients are voluntary admissions, 17 boys and | 


14 girls. The next largest number of admissions come from the state 


reformatories: in the past fiscal year 12 boys and 12 girls. Other | 
patients come to us for a pretrial evaluation on an emergency medical | 
certificate and some are serving reformatory or penitentiary sentences. | 


Most of the patients come from urban areas, the larger cities 
such as St. Louis and Kansas City. The proportion of urban to rural 
areas is over three to one. The ratio of boys to girls is approximately 
three to one. : 


Diagnoses 


HE hospital follows the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 

Mental Disorders put out by the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation in 1952. Roughly, we can classify the juveniles into four gen- 
eral categories: those with a psychosis such as childhood schizophrenia; 
a small number of mental defectives whose behavior is such that they 
cannot be managed in an institution for the mentally retarded; those 
with organic defects that affect their behavior; and the largest group, 
those with emotional difficulties that prevent them from adjusting 
adequately to the demands of society. This fourth group could be 
divided into three subgroups. One subgroup would be those who lack 
emotional capacity to develop meaningful interpersonal relations and 
are therefore sociopathic. These are the most persistent delinquents, 


since they lack a conscience or inner controls for their behavior. The 
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second subgroup would be those who suffer from a psychoneurosis. 
Many of these have a tremendous amount of hostility which mani- 
fests itself in antisocial behavior. A third subgroup consists of those 
who have found it more than ordinarily difficult to adjust to the 
demands of adolescence and who do not make satisfactory social 
progress. 


Problems on Admission 


yy the beginning we had to put the juveniles in adult wards and as 
a result there was considerable tension among the older patients. 
The adolescents often teased and tormented the older patients, and 
kept them and the personnel in turmoil until an attempt was made to 
have some sort of a program. After about a year the Superintendent 
acquired enough personnel to initiate an educational, occupational- 
therapy and recreational program, as well as a limited amount of 
group therapy and socialization. The hospital converted a former 
42-bed ward into an all-boys ward of 18 patients, but the situation 
was not ideal. About half were in the age group of 8 to 12 and the 
other half from 13 to 17. The younger patients were being conditioned 
to the misbehavior of some of the older group, especially homosexual 
activity. In addition to this ward of 18 boys, there was a 24-bed 
ward made up of 12 adolescent girls mixed in with a group of adult 
women in the age range 30 to 60. The girls often terrorized the older 
women, played tricks on them, burned them with cigarettes, took 
their cosmetics, and many of the adult patients asked to be moved. 
The patients abused employes, talked back, and there was much de- 
struction such as window breaking, breaking up furniture and kick- 
ing holes through the walls. It was difficult to find an employe who 
was satisfied to work in the childrens’ wards. 


While still not ideal, the situation has improved considerably. 
By sacrificing more adult beds we managed to place most of the 
juveniles in three separate wards. We now have one ward with 21 
adolescent boys, another of 27 patients mostly in the preadolescent 
range and a girls’ ward of 27 patients. The girls’ ward is a very try- 


nts, ing one, principally because a half-dozen preadolescent girls are mixed 
The | in with about 20 adolescent girls. Because of shortage of space we 


| 
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have no choice but to mix this group. About six adolescent girls and 
14 boys are still scattered in adult wards for various reasons, chiefly 
because they cannot get along with their peers. 


In our maximum-security unit we have 22 patients who are too 
great a risk to care for in our minimum-security wards. Some of these 
patients have committed capital crimes. Others are there because of 
their very aggressive behavior and threats to authority figures. As 
they show improvement and a conforming attitude they are eventually 
transferred out of maximum security and integrated into our juvenile 
program in minimum-security wards. 


Our Philosophy 


O* aims and philosophy are to duplicate as far as possible in a 
hospital setting those life situations and opportunities the child 
is likely to encounter in the community. We have centered our pro- 
gram on educational activities. Every attempt is made to involve a 
child in the therapeutic program as soon as possible following his 
adinission, so he or she will not feel rejected. This is done no matter 
how seriously ill the patient may appear to be. If too ill to enter into 
activities in the beginning, the child is not lost sight of, a close watch 
is kept on his progress and he is incorporated into the program as 
soon as his condition warrants, with a gradual extension of activities. 
Therapeutic programs are outlined for each child gradually and care- 
fully, depending upon how much the child can handle. It is our ex- 
perience that many of the most severely disturbed can carry on a 
fairly full program throughout the day in an atmosphere of accept- 
ance, understanding and flexibility. 


The following are the activities of our program which we have 
found significant: 


Freedom for the Patient 


pe eee oe need freedom much more than do adults. Giving 
the adolescent child some measure of freedom has already 


paid off a hundredfold. A good percentage of our children have run 
away from home, foster homes and institutions, but our escape rate 
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in the last year has been cut practically in half by giving the children 
some freedom of the grounds. On our boys’ adolescent ward, of 21 
patients at least 16 have some amount of ground privileges. On our 
girls’ ward of 27 patients, 20 have privileges and a good percentage 
of the patients distributed in other wards also have some freedom 
of the grounds. To avoid bringing discredit to their wards, some of 
the adolescents have chased members of their own group who were 
trying to elope and have returned them to the ward. 


Fostering Responsibility 


E have our children assume as much responsibility as possible. 
For instance, some of the adolescent girls take care of the 
preadolescent boys. They do a good job of baby sitting. For each 
hour the girl supervises a youngster under her charge she is rewarded 
with an extra hour of free time. An adolescent boy will be given 
charge of a new admission or a more sick youngster in the same man- 
ner. The adolescents earn any freedom they get on the basis of good 
conduct, socially acceptable behavior and general interest in activities 
and motivation to help themselves. Giving adolescents the respon- 
sibility of taking care of the more sick youngsters gives them the feel- 
ing that they are doing something useful and constructive, builds up 
their ego and gives them a feeling of being trusted so that they mature 
faster. Fifteen months ago you could count the adolescents who had 
freedom of the grounds on the fingers of your hand. Today 75% of 
the adolescents have some meaure of freedom. 


Importance of Controls and Limitations on Bebavior 


A significant and necessary part of our program is the setting of 
controls and limitations. There has been a remarkable improve- 
ment since we instituted this policy fifteen months ago. Until that 
time there was considerable destruction, vandalism, talking back to 
authority figures, homosexuality and other socially unacceptable con- 
duct in the wards. Perhaps this was because it was looked upon as 
self-expression and accordingly nothing much was done about it. But 
this was carrying the idea of acceptance and understanding too far 
to the point where the youngsters, seeing that these things were not 
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forbidden, obviously figured that they were sanctioned by the auth- 
orities. The results were sometimes devastating. 


It took several months to get the youngsters under control. With- 
drawal of certain privileges and restriction to the ward were fairly 
common practices during this time. The youngsters have since come 
to accept controls and limitations without complaint and have at 
times even attempted to discipline themselves by suggesting certain 
ward rules and codes of decorum. Now when a child is granted a 
ground pass the juvenile is called into the physician’s office and ad- 
vised where he or she is permitted to go, what areas and places are 
out of bounds. They are informed that boys and girls may associate 
with each other but there is to be no “smooching.” They are to keep 
themselves out in the open at all times and are never to be found in 
a secluded spot where they may place themselves under suspicion. At 
dances and other parties, decency is the rule. Cheek-to-cheek dancing, 
suggestive body contortions are taboo. In summer they may wear com- 
fortable clothing such as shorts and pedal-pushers, but no short shorts 
or halters. For swimming no bikini suits are permitted — only the 
one-piece type. I have been criticized by some of my colleagues as 
being too rigid, but I disagree with them. This is done merely to get 
the patients under control. These are children who for the most part 
have always rebelled against authority, who have been unable to ac- 
cept limitations whether from parent, teacher or from law-enforce- 
ment officers. Society is full of rules, regulations and restrictions of 
various kinds and if we are to rehabilitate these children we should 
train them to accept controls in a hospital setting before turning 
them out into the community. No adolescent is permitted a home 
visit at any time or placed on convalescent leave without his having 
demonstrated his willingness to conform to the demands of society. 


Therapy Is Compulsory 


WwW further reference to the setting of controls and limitations 
we make certain therapy programs compulsory. Group ther- 
apy sessions, sex hygiene classes, religious discussion groups, Sunday 
school, church services and educational classes are all compulsory. If 
a child volunteers for music therapy, choir or dance group and then 
wishes to pull out because he or she wishes to spend more time out 
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on the grounds, the child is not permitted to do so. It is our feeling 
that we provide all these therapies for the patient's benefit and only 
under rare circumstances will the Director permit a patient to with- 
draw. If the patient shows no motivation to help himself, then he is 
not granted any privileges. The only exceptions are for the very sick 
psychotic or severely defective individual. 


Group Psychotherapy 


E have found group psychotherapy to be particularly effective 

with adolescents, since they have a natural tendency to social- 
ize in groups or gangs, with the possible exception of the schizo- 
phrenically withdrawn. Even the withdrawn schizophrenic, however, 
seems to experience some comfort in being in a group. Oftentimes, 
though, he participates vicariously and when called upon is able to 
analyze with surprising sensitivity the feelings expressed by the group. 


After earlier experience with small groups, we found it advis- 
able to have all the boys in the adolescent ward in one group and all 
the girls in the girls’ adolescent ward in another. The smaller groups 
within the ward tended to divide and disrupt ward life and activities. 
To handle the large groups of about twenty, two therapists were as- 
signed to each.group. When possible, both a male and a female thera- 
pist were assigned to recreate the family situation and bring out the 
early conflicts. We are careful not to permit the groups to become a 
vehicle for administrative decisions, since this could easily be utilized 
as resistance against looking at and doing something about the real 
ptoblems. The administrative groups for self-government are valu- 
able in themselves for resolving problems of resistance to authority, 
but they must be kept separate from the psychotherapeutic approach 
traditionally used in group psychotherapy. 


Although the technique used in our psychotherapy groups largely 
follows the conventional principles, more direction on the part of the 
therapist is used than is customary with adults because of the impul- 
sivity and lack of inner self-controls which, when left unchecked, can 
be disruptive to the sessions. A passive, nondirective attitude on the 
part of the therapist working with juvenile patients has been in our 
experience of little value. It tends to make the youngsters anxious 
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because they are left to their own devices, the constructive use of | 


which they have yet to develop. Similarly, we have avoided use of 
the psychodrama for adolescents, although we have found it bene- 
ficial for preadolescents. We feel that these adolescents already do 
too much “acting out’’ in order not to have to stop and think about 
their own personal difficulties. They do not need to be encouraged 
toward acting further scenes of everyday life and interpersonal re- 
lations. In these purely verbal groups for the adolescents we also set 
outer controls, such as regularity of time and place of meeting, com- 
pulsory attendance and a prohibition of secretive private conversations, 
physical fights or sexual contacts. 


Although the therapist avoids involvement in administrative con- 
cerns of his patients, he is fully informed of their past history, present 
activities and future plans. The more he knows about his patients 
the more effective is his therapeutic guidance. 


Over a period of time in this group therapy certain observations 
tend to repeat themselves. The emotionally disturbed adolescent is 
not different in kind, but only in degree of psychological makeup. 
He has the same emotions, needs, drives and conflicts as other adoles- 
cents. The emotionally disturbed adolescent reacts at first with re- 
sistance and hostility against everybody and against the institution of 
group therapy itself. It takes some time before they stop blaming 
others and begin to look at themselves and their family situation. 
Frequently only after their first visit home will they make a sincere 
effort to discuss their own problems. Interestingly, it takes a long 
time before they can voice their true feelings about their parents and 
a sense of desertion they feel about being hospitalized. They often 


blame themselves rather than their parents — perhaps because of © 


their tremendous fear of being rejected and left alone in a bewilder- 
ing world. 


The consistent acceptance and effort at understanding on the 
part of the treatment team and the therapist seems to be the element 
that finally brings about some degree of confidence in themselves 
and along with it the ability to see people and react to them in a more 
objective and realistic manner. 
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Individual Attention 


W' have learned from experience that the severely disturbed 
adolescent in a hospital setting needs much attention. Supply- 
ing these youngsters with the attention they need has assisted in hold- 
ing down difficulties in the ward. We make ourselves available to the 
patient at all times. I personally make rounds practically every day 
to take sick call and answer the more pressing administrative prob- 
lems. I interview every youngster who asks to see me. I find this nec- 
essary, as otherwise the youngster feels rejection from the very person 
he looks upon for the most assistance. Very successful in our program 
is having situated and available in the ward at all times a psychiatric 
social worker and a psychologist, to whom the youngsters can turn 
for advice and counsel. The persons mentioned can give much in- 
dividual counsel and let patients ventilate their feelings and talk 
over many of their problems. Since ail of our ward help are untrained 
personnel, the psychologist and the psychiatric social worker are al- 
ways available to lend a hand and to give advice in a ward crisis. 
This takes a considerable load off the ward physician in addition to 
giving the untrained ward personnel some significant pointers on 
proper handling of adolescent problems. 


Managing the Potential Gang Leader 


N any institutional setting, whether it be a hospital or a correctional 

unit, at some time one always comes across an individual referred 
to by his peers as “The King” or “The Duke,” or if a girl, “The 
Queen” or “The Duchess” or by some similar appellation. Any time 
the administrator comes across such an individual he should alert 
himself to trouble. He is the leader who attempts to run the ward, 
the nonconformist who gets the others to do his dirty work and who 
also demands favors of those he has terrorized. Occasionally we see 
this among our adolescent boys and girls and we solve the problem 
immediately as it comes to our attention by reverting to a simple and 
effective technique. I transfer the so-called leader to an adult ward 
and mix him in with some psychotics. He not only meets with more 
mature competition but with a group of people who are too psychotic 
to go along with his ideas. This has already worked to our satisfaction 
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on several occasions. The beneficial effects of proper placement in a 
group illustrated here are also noticeable in other areas. For instance, 
in an adolescent ward one may see a boy of 15 or 16 who is too im- 
mature for his peer group. An individual of this type gets along better 
when sent to a preadolescent ward where the competition is not so 
stiff. As he matures he is again tried with boys of his own age. The 
reverse is also true. A preadolescent boy of 10 or 11 may be too much 
for his peers and is accordingly transferred to an adolescent ward 
where he soon simmers down when he comes across tougher com- 
petition. 


Evening Recreation 


a emer disturbing to patients in a hospital setting are the 
evening hours from supper-time to bedtime when there isn’t 
much to do other than listen to the radio or watch TV. Such a period 
of time with very little planned activity is especially distressing to 
the adolescent patient. We noticed considerable restlessness at times 
in the beginning of our program and realized the necessity of cor- 
recting the situation. Adolescents were congregating in rooms, others 
were gambling, there was homosexuality and there were frequent 
fights and arguments. There was a need to permit the patients to sub- 
limate some of these unhealthy habits and we met this challenge by 
converting what was once a sewing room into a combination arts and 
crafts and recreational center. This center, named “Kids Corner” by 
the youngsters in a contest, is in the main occupational-therapy build- 
ing. It has four rooms for arts and crafts and the remainder is open 
space for recreational purposes. It has a smooth cement floor that is 
ideal for dancing. Three nights each week all the adolescent boys 
and girls, after their supper hour, are escorted to this area to par- 
ticipate in any recreational activity they desire. Some dance to records, 
others play pingpong, some checkers, dominoes, bridge or rummy or 


other games. The side rooms are open for those who are interested in © 


arts, crafts, painting or leather work. Any items they make the children 
are permitted to keep and to send to members of their family. On al- 
ternate nights a complete playground area with seesaws, swings, bas- 
ketball court, badminton, barbecue pit, miniature golf course, etc. is 
provided for them and our recreational workers carry on an organized 
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program of sports for the youngsters. They remain in the recreational 
area until 8:30 and in the playground area until dusk. Needless to say, 
when they return to the ward they are “tuckered out” and after a 
shower are ready for bed. Planning an evening program whereby the 
adolescents are kept busy and active has reduced our evening and 
night ward problems tremendously. 


Summer Program 


F” the first time last year we experimented with a summer pro- 
gram — a vacation period from school and other special activi- 
ties for a full month. This does not indicate, however, a suspension 
of an activity program. The vacation period turned out to be very 
successful. The Juvenile Staff helped the adolescents plan a full ac- 
tivity program of play and special projects. The youngsters made plans 
to earn their own money in order to hire a bus to take them on an all- 
day trip to the Lake of the Ozarks, a distance of 75 miles. They plan- 
ned skating parties. There were swimming and picnic parties each 
Friday. The boy patients earned money by washing cars and selling 
soft drinks to visitors. The girls held a bazaar and sold articles they 
had made in the occupational-therapy shop and the sewing room. 
Some baked cookies, rolls and pies and sold them to the employes. 
They pooled their money to the benefit of all. A climax to the vacation 
period was an all-expense-paid trip to the Sedalia State Fair for ten 
youngsters. It was announced at the beginning that five boys and five 
gitls would win tickets to the fair, but only on the basis of good de- 
portment in the hospital, socially acceptable behavior while on ground 
privileges and interest in general activities. Three of the five girls 
who won the trip were from the girls’ reformatory, all with long 
records of delinquency and incorrigibility. There were overnight camp- 
ing trips for the boys and fishing parties to nearby lakes and hikes. 


This summer we planned a similar vacation period, but on a 
larger scale. Two busloads of adolescents were sent on a swimming 
party, an all-day picnic, and this without incident. The boys and girls 
are again planning ways and means to earn some money for another 
trip to the Lake of the Ozarks, as well as for other special events. 
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Chaplain Services 


ke = of the innovations in our program is the presence of a full- 
time chaplain. In addition to the usual religious duties of a 
Protestant chaplain in conducting services and religious instruction, 
he functions as a member of the treatment team. Frequent visits on 
the ward, informal in nature, enable him to know the children as in- 
dividuals and, perhaps even more important, they come to know him 
as an individual sincerely interested in them and all their activities. 
His counseling is not confined to religious matters. He is ready to 
listen to any problem and to help in any way. Thoroughly trained in 
the psychotherapeutic approach, he is able to coordinate his efforts 
with the therapeutic program outlined for any patient. The chaplain 
also conducts two hygiene classes, which deal with ethics and the 
proper understanding of sexuality. I feel that sexual instruction com- 
ing from the chaplain not only aids in correcting misconceptions and 
banishing fears, but at the same time emphasizes social morality and 
the benefits of a wholesome and normal sexual life. The chaplain 
also works closely with the hospital Catholic chaplain in developing 
a religious program in which both Catholic and Protestant children 
can participate. As far as we know, ours is the only full-time chap- 
lain working in a childrens’ program in a hospital. We feel that the 
results already obtained demonstrate the worth of having someone 
devote full time to this work. 


The Place of Education in the Program 


A‘ the number of patients has increased so rapidly, the school pro- 
gram has also expanded in response to the demand. With in- 
adequate facilities and a limited staff, it has been necessary to im- 
provise as we went along. Unfortunate as this was in some respects, 
it had the great value of permitting us to find out what was really 
needed in the situation rather than continue to rely on some precon- 
ceived formal educational program. We have come to realize that 
the school should be the central focus of the program for all juveniles. 
After all, we expect the great majority of our patients of school age 
to be discharged and to return to school. The public school will be 
come again, as it was in the past, a major interest in their lives. It is 
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a familiar setting, even if it was the scene of many of their early con- 
flicts, and it remains the normal means of learning most of those 
things we must know in order to get along in our society. We are in 
the process of shifting the major emphasis of the program to the 
school, subordinating recreation and occupational activities to the 
traditional place they occupy in a residential-type school. 


A good part of the school instruction is remedial in nature, since 
these children, because of their emotional problems, have usually had 
learning difficulties. Educational achievement and diagnostic tests 
are first given to each juvenile and he is then placed in school in ac- 
cordance with his learning needs, rather than according to traditional 
gtades. The classes are small and a great amount of individual atten- 
tion is given to each pupil. In some cases individual tutoring is done. 
The academic work is geared to the patient's individual capacity in 
terms of his mental ability and his particular type of illness. The 
school has as its goals providing remedial education where needed, 
continuing education for those who are capable so that they will not 
be too far behind their age group when they are discharged and re 
turn to public schools, providing basic tools of reading, writing and 
arithmetic for those who will not be capable of utilizing more; and 
even in the worst cases attempting to maintain interests and intellec- 
tual activities so as to prevent further deterioration. 


As part of the treatment team the teachers also provide counsel 
and on-the-spot therapy for the pupils as situations arise in the class 
that are related to their emotional difficulties. This is an essential 
part of the milieu therapy program. Some of our teachers have had 
considerable training in psychology as well as education and all use 
their experience with this type of juvenile to make the school situation 
one that is of therapeutic value to the patient. Our educational divi- 
sion is cooperating with the University of Missouri in working out a 
program for training teachers in this specialty of education of the 
emotionally disturbed. 


In the future the educational diagnostic tests and evaluations will 
be furnished to the school to which the patient will be sent after dis- 
charge, along with recommendations as to how the pupil may be best 
handled and integrated into the public schools. 








Management of Severely Disturbed Adolescent in Confinement 


Maximum Security 


A‘ average of about 20 boys are confined in a maximum-security | 
building. Since the building also houses prisoners still serving | 


sentences, those declared not guilty of a crime by reason of insanity 
and those who cannot be handled in less secure surroundings, it is 
not an ideal place for juveniles. Eventually we hope to have separate 
maximum-security wards for juveniles outside this building. 
Generally speaking, these boys are the ones who are the most 
lacking in effective inner control over their behavior. Discipline in a 
maximum-security building is strict and the juveniles are not excused 
from following any of the rules because of their youth. Experience 
has shown that for many of these boys the imposition of strict con- 
trols is beneficial. Unfortunately, however, there is not much oppor- 
tunity for them to experience the emotional warmth from others 
which is necessary to emotional growth. Since custody is as important 
here as it is in prison, the ward attendants had become oriented toward 
the concept of security and it is difficult to reorient them toward the 
concept of treatment as well. I would emphasize that in any program 
the attendants or guards are all-important, since they are the ones 


most closely in contact with the inmates. The best treatment programs | 


can be rendered ineffective unless the attendants are oriented toward 
the same goals. 


In the maximum-security building the therapeutic program centers 
on the educational program, occupational therapy and a limited 
amount of group psychotherapy. About seventy patients, a majority 
of them under 21, are enrolled in the school program, and this in- 


cludes almost all of the juveniles. With only two staff teachers avail- | 


able, patients with sufficient educational qualifications also serve as 
instructors. Emphasis is on the basic tools of education — reading, 
writing, spelling and arithmetic — and is largely remedial. Many of 
these boys have had their first conflicts with society in the public 
schools and have developed a distinct antipathy toward school and 
teachers. In this setting, however, the whole program provides one 
of the few releases from the monotony of life in the wards. A greater 
attempt is made to understand their learning problems and much more 
individual help is given than they ever received before. The result is 
that for the first time in their lives many of these boys tend to find 
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Francis J. Tartaglino, M.D. 


some enjoyment and satisfaction in doing school work. It is also an 
experience in social living and particularly in their learning from fel- 
low patients as teachers, it provides a different approach to the idea of 
authority. 

Occupational therapy provides an outlet for creativity and the 
recreational program attempts to provide some diversion and exercise. 
The group therapy program seems most effective of the direct psy- 
chological approaches to treatment. It is felt that this is particularly 
effective with these adolescents. This is a period of conformity, a 
period when the urge to be like the next guy is at its strongest. A 
skillful psychotherapist can accomplish a great deal by utilizing this 
urge to conformity in order to establish new standards of conduct. 


Conclusion: 


I WOULD emphasize that in a residential treatment center for ado- 
lescents the personnel must be carefully screened to select people 
who can stand a certain amount of acting-out behavior on the part 
of the juveniles, people who are not disturbed by the constant de- 
mands on them for attention. The attitude of the personnel toward 
the patients has been found to be the most important factor in suc- 
cessful treatment, since in this program we have had considerable 
success in spite of inadequate facilities and insufficient personnel. 
A maximum of freedom should be given to a disturbed adolescent 
while at the same time definite controls and limitations on behavior 
are enforced. The treatment center should realistically duplicate the 
demands society places on its members, even though it must offer to 
these adolescents greater and more sympathetic understanding than 
they have previously experienced. The normal educational process 
should be continued and remedial education be made available where 
needed. A directive type of group psychotherapy is the most effective 
of the psychological means at our disposal. The normal socialization 
process should be intensified. The schedule of activities should be 
flexible and complete, including those periods in the evening and on 
week-ends that are often neglected in such programs. Above all, the 
maximum of individual attention should be given to each child. Each 
must feel that his problems and his needs are important to all the 
staff. With only makeshift facilities it is surprising how much can 
be done with so little if you have a dedicated staff. 
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EVIDENCE OF PARANOID IDEATION 
IN OVERT HOMOSEXUALS 


Franklin S. Klaf, M.D. 
Department of Psychiatry, The Maudsley Hospital, London 


REUD® in 1911 postulated that paranoid symptoms develop as a 

defense against the emergence of repressed homosexual wishes. 
Ferenczi? suggested that paranoia might be nothing more than a dis- 
torted form of homosexuality, saying that he found latent homo- 
sexuality demonstrable in every case of paranoia. This hypothesis 
soon became firmly established in psychiatric thinking, Knight* stat- 
ing in 1940 “an intense homosexual conflict is never absent in the 
male paranoiac.” 


In a previous study Klaf and Davis’ found statistically signifi- 
cant verification of three consequences of Freud’s paranoia hypothesis 
for males. While doing this study, the following question occurred 
to one of the authors: Would paranoid ideation be found prominent 
in the case histories of overt homosexuals whose homosexual wishes 
have not been repressed? A review of the literature on this subject 
revealed only two single case reports of female paranoid patients by 
Hastings* and Brenner’. In both of these cases giving up of overt 
homosexual relationships occurred just prior to the onset of the par- 
anoid illness. The present paper analyzes the evidence of paranoid 
ideation in 100 randomly selected overt homosexuals. 


Material. The material for this study is derived from the case 
records of The Maudsley Hospital. This psychiatric hospital, in the 
southeast part of London, admits patients of both sexes and all diag- 
nostic categories and is a teaching center of the British Postgraduate 
Medical Federation. Psychoanalytic theory is not influential and his- 
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tory-taking is complete in the psychobiologic tradition. 


Method. The case records are classified under the International 
Classification which includes the category ‘Sexual Deviation — Homo- 
sexuality.” From the records filed under this diagnosis 100 cases were 
selected at random. These records were then checked to be certain 
that homosexuality constituted the most prominent part of the pa- 
tient’s sexual activity. Since no records were rejected at this stage, no 
other selection factors were used. 


The following data were recorded: 
1. Age 


2. Marital Status. Patients were recorded as married if they 
had ever been married. 


3. Presence or absence of paranoid ideation or ideas of reference 
during the hospitalization. Paranoid ideation was recorded as present 
if the patient expressed ideas of persecution during the mental status 
examination. Ideas of reference were recorded as present if the pa- 
tient stated a belief that other people were talking unfavorably about 
him or her. 


4. Presence of homosexual preoccupations during the hospital- 
ization. By homosexual preoccupations we mean that homosexuality 
was the predominant concern of the patient's verbalizations. 


5. Were homosexual relations given up just prior to the onset 
of the illness ? 


6. Sex of the persecutor. 


Results. The randomly selected sample included 78 male and 22 
female cases. 


1. Age — average age of male patients = 33.5 years 
average age of female patients = 31.3 years. 


2.. Marital status. 
Male patients = 80.7% single 
19.3% married 
Female patients = 81.8% single 
18.2% married 











Evidence of Paranoid Ideation in Overt Homosexuals 


3. Presence of paranoid ideation or ideas of reference during the 
hospitalization. 








Male Patients Female Patients 
Paranoid ideation 24.4% 18.2% 
Ideas of reference 6.3% none 
30.7% 18.2% 


4. Presence of homosexual preoccupations during the hospitali- 
zation. 


Male patients = 78.2% 

Female patients = 63.6% 

5. Were homosexual relations given up just prior to the onset 
of the illness? 


Yes in 6.4% of the male patients. Yes in 22.8% of the female 
patients. Of the patients with paranoid ideation only 1 female patient 
gave up homosexual relations just prior to the illness. No patients 
with ideas of reference had given up homosexual relations. 


6. Sex of the persecutor — in patients with paranoid ideation. 
Males Females 


62.5% had male persecutor 25% had male persecutor 

4.2% had female persecutor 25% had female persecutor 

33.3% had both male and female50% had both male and female 
persecutors persecutors 


Discussion. This study might be more meaningful if the results 


were compared with a control group of non-homosexual patients. | 


After careful consideration of this point we found that it would be 
practically impossible to randomly select a control group suitable 
for comparison with the study group. Therefore, the present paper 
confines itself to answering the question “Would paranoid ideation 
be found prominent in the case histories of overt homosexuals whose 
homosexual wishes have not been repressed ?” 


The average age of the male and female groups are comparable. | 
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As expected, over 80% of both male and female overt homosexuals 
were not married at the time of their illness. Also, as expected, 78.2% 
of the male patients and 63.6% of the female patients had homo- 
sexual preoccupations. 


Paranoid ideation was present in 24.4% of the male group and 
18.20% of the female group. Another 6.3% of the male group had 
ideas of reference. Homosexual relations were given up just prior 
to the illness in 6.4% of the male group and 22.8% of the female 
group. However, of all the patients with paranoid ideation only one 
female patient gave up homosexual relations just prior to the illness. 
Data on sex persecutor has been discussed elsewhere’. 


Thus it was found that paranoid ideation was prominent in 
24.4% of a male group and 18.2% of a female group of overt homo- 
sexuals. The affirmative answer to our original question is significant 
in relation to the Freudian paranoia hypothesis, since this hypothesis 
emphasizes that it is the need to repress homosexual wishes that leads 
to the development of paranoid symptoms. 


A deduction frequently made from Freud’s hypothesis is that’, ‘ 
individuals who are able to gratify their homosexual wishes should 
be protected from developing paranoid defenses. The results of this 
study suggest that this is not the case. 


Once again as in the previous study® there appears to be an associ- 
ation between homosexuality and paranoid defenses, particularly 
in males. The present study strongly suggests that this association 
need not be limited to repressed homosexuality. 


Summary. Evidence of paranoid ideation and ideas of reference 
in 100 randomly selected overt homosexuals was analyzed in relation 
to Freud’s paranoia hypothesis. It was found that the association be- 
tween paranoia and homosexuality need not be limited to repressed 
homosexuality. Also, ability to gratify homosexual wishes was not 

und to protect patients from developing paranoid defenses. 
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Book Review 


A Primer of Social Casework 
Elizabeth Nicholds, Columbia University Press, 1960 Price $4.50 


* igp ato there is a need to understand an individual before any | 
substantial help can be rendered, it is necessary that a quali- | 


fied worker should collect necessary information regarding the back- 
ground and problems of that individual and prepare him for a pro- 


gram. In almost all areas of rehabilitation social workers and case | 


workers are employed and their services are acknowledged as impor- 
tant and necessary. Schools, clinics, reformatories, prisons, hospitals, 
different kinds of training institutions and welfare departments are 
the centers which cannot function effectively without the services of 
such workers. 


The need for trained social workers is increasing day by day, but 
there are not enough training schools to meet this demand. Many 
times college graduates with some training in such fields as psychol- 
ogy, sociology and education are hired to do the job. While working 
on the job it is necessary for these people to train themselves by read- 


ing the literature. This book is an attempt to provide an understanding | 


of the basic problems and skills to the semi-skilled or the nonprofes- 
sional and untrained social worker. 


The reviewer is not certain to what extent this book can be of | 
any substantial value to a nonprofessional worker as has been claimed | 


by the publisher. Nevertheless, it can reasonably be hoped that those 


who are not trained social workers but who are working with the} 


needy individuals in other capacities such as psychologists, therapists, 
teachers, and counselors can profit by the material made available in 
this book by the author. It is also a good hand-book for a trained 
worker and an introduction for a lay reader. 

K. N. JAITLY 
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Book Reviews 


Sex Crimes 
Jobn Drzazga, Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, lll. 


i pace for police officers and others concerned with enforce- 
ment of laws governing sexual practices, this compilation of 
miscellaneous information by a retired member of the New York 
Police Department covers the full range of libidinal tendencies in 
their relationship to the social order. It is presented as a monograph 
in the publisher's Police Science Series. Regrettably, the book turns 
out to be a jumbled scrapbook rather than an organized presentation 
of pertinent material. One may find in it, with the help of the index, 
what one may want to know about sexual aberrations and perversions 
and the statutes governing them, but as straightaway reading it is puz- 
zlingly repetitive, undisciplined and diffused. Much of the material ap- 
pears to be based upon unsupported press reports and the documen- 
tation in general is spotty and credulous. It is deplorable that a book 
of intrinsic merit and usefulness should be committed to publication 
so poorly edited, so wanting in cohesion and so marred by numerous 
gaucheries and misspellings. A rather fragmentary glossary of slang 
and patois relating to sex is among the book’s potentially helpful but 
substantially unrealized features. 


The Prostitute in Literature 
Harold Greenwald and Aron Krich, Editors, Ballantine Books, New York 


| greg osc books’ gaudy raiment and lurid titles need not always 
be dismissed as catchy come-ons for the insinuation of time-pass- 
ing ephemera. The increasing occurrence of meritorious works on the 
low-priced shelves is encouraging judicious gleaners to delve there 
for attractive supplements to serious reading. Here, for example, is a 
little anthology of fragments dealing with the perennially absorbing 
cult of Lilith. Ranging from the Bible to Zola, Shaw, Schnitzler and 
Joyce, it affords a penetrating cross-section view of the social incidence 
of prostitution and of its ambivalent impact upon the concerns of 
men and women. The selections, introduced and integrated by a pair 
of devoted connoisseurs, may be read as an illuminating counterpart 
of the social and medical treatment of the ancient phenomenon of 
bought and sold sensuality. 








WORLD OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


A miscellany of ideas, observations, 
comment and other signals of progress 
in the purview of the social sciences. 


Autonomy—Dr. H. Stuart Hughes, Professor of History at Harvard, con- 
tended at a conference on control of the mind at the University of California 
that absolute thought control, through drugs, brainwashing or other methods, 
remains virtually impossible. Stubborn autonomy of the mind in at feast a 
small minority persists despite any imposition of authority, he declared. 


Barometers—The fact that many people’s aching joints foretell changes in 
the weather is clinically established though not proved, Dr. Joseph Hollander 
of the University of Pennsylvania reports. The university has set up a climate- 
controlled room in which arthritic patients are studied to throw more light 
on the question. 


Disability—Of 24,000,000 people in the country with physical impairment, 
25% have hearing disorders, 21% disabilities of the limbs, back and trunk, 
13% impairment of the lower limbs and more than 12% visual difficulties, 
according to Patterns of Disease. 


Genius—More than 600,000 potential geniuses, or 1% of the population be- 
low 17, can be found in the country, Dr. Annette Rosenstiel of the Mills 
College of Education reported to the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. Fifteen per cent of the children under 17 are academically 
talented, she found, but only one-fifteenth of these are latent geniuses. 


Hospitals—Governor Rockefeller of New York, in asking the Legislature for 
budgetary increases for the Department of Mental Hygiene, explained that, 
although patient population has continued to decline, the intensive treatment 
of mental illness that permits quicker discharge is also more expensive. He 
reported that the number of patients in schools for the mentally retarded con- 
tinued to increase at a rate of 500 a year. 


Placebo—aA placebo effect in surgery is reported by Dr. Henry K. Beecher 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital and Harvard Medical School. He re- 
ported an experiment with a now discredited operation for ligation of the 
mammary artery in treatment of angina pectoris. In a set of test cases the 
operation was performed but the ligation was omitted; and the rate of im 
rovement was found about the same as for the completed ration. His 
frepothesis is that the communicated optimism or skepticism of the surgeon 
has a direct bearing on the outcome. 
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World of Social Therapy 


Raids—Sixteen residents of East Orange, N. J., were arrested by policemen 
who knocked at their doors late at night and hurried them off to the police 
station. Three of these were unable to post $100 bail and were held in jail 


nae. The charges? Violation of a city ordinance making failure to re- 
turn library books a misdemeanor. 


Reversal—A man sentenced to death for murder eighteen years ago went free 
after seeing his conviction exposed as fraudulent. A court in New York found 
on review that the conviction was based on testimony that the prosecutor knew 
to be perjured. The man, whose death sentence had been commuted to life, 
was allowed to plead guilty to manslaughter and was resentenced to the time 
he had already served — eighteen years. 


Sex—A sampling by Marquette University showed that 30% of the books 
read by Milwaukee women and 25% of those read by men fell into the sex 


category. 


Taint—A court overruled the New York Police Commissioner's rejection of a 
police applicant who had been declared a delinquent at the age of 13. “It 
would be futile, and even cruel and inhuman,” said Supreme Court Justice 
Samuel H. Hofstadter, “for the law on the one hand to encourage the wrong- 
doer to mend his ways and, on the other, to reject the reformed transgressor.” 


Team—Specialties brought into play in the concerted treatment of cleft palate 
at the University of Michigan Medical Center a oral surgery, 
otolaryngology, speech therapy, psychiatry and p ic, orthodontic and 
children’s dentistry. The defect affects one child in 700, making it second 
only to clubbed foot in frequency. 


Testimeny—A man charged with first-degree murder, sent to a hospital in 
Brooklyn for observation, was found by two psychiatrists to be incapable of 
understanding the charge and making a defense. Five months later, when he 
was brought into court, three other psychiatrists testified that they had found 
the man sane and capable. The court accepted the explanation that the man’s 
reactive psychosis could have cleared up in the interval. 


TV—Five recent cases in which the flicker of television screens induced con- 
vulsive attacks are cited by Dr. Charles Mawdsley of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary, England, as proof of this t source of photic stimulation. He 
recalled an ancient observation by ius that such seizures could be induced 
by the blur of the potter's wheel, as well as similar effects upon fliers view- 
ing sunlight through whirring propeller blades. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


A CALL FOR A NEW EPOCH IN MENTAL TREATMENT 


La omy toward the great, continuing problems of mental 


illness has been an unfortunate concomitant of recent sporadic 
progress in methods of treating disturbed patients. That the social 
challenge of mental malfunction not only is as enormous as ever but 
even more urgent than the public yet recognizes is implicit in the mon- 
umental report just issued by the Joint Commission on Mental Health, 
based on a five-year study authorized by Congress and fostered by 
nearly fifty leading agencies and a distinguished roll of medical and 
social-service authorities. The report’s multi-faceted findings and rec- 
ommendations, if implemented, would largely transform present con- 
cepts of publicly supported mental treatment and would go far toward 
applying long overdue remedies for the defects and shortcomings of 
the health resource symbolized by the state hospital. 


Salient and central in the program is a proposal to arrest the 
trend to gigantic state institutions. An optimum limit of 1,000 beds 
is suggested; the larger existing hospitals would then be converted 
as havens for all long-term chronic patients, including the psychi- 
atric. This trenchant idea strikes pertinently at the need for active in- 
dividual treatment and against the tacit concept of mental hospitals 
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Point of View 


as mere lazarettos. It is no surprise to find that more than half of 
the patients in most state hospitals receive no active treatment de- 
signed toymprove their condition and that no more than 20% of the 
277 state hospitals have adopted new methods to make them thera- 
peutic rather than custodial. Moreover, the hospitals in general are 
grossly overcrowded and many are lax in administrative as well as 
therapeutic zeal. 


Yet even efficient, effective hospitals are not enough; they need 
to be integrated in the community, open to public scrutiny and criti- 
cism, and coordinated with community and emergency clinics and 
general hospital care. In addition to preventive programs focused on 
the young, the device of secondary prevention is essential to provide 
counseling, treatment and relief when the first symptoms of mental 
disturbance appear. The objective is to prevent hospitalization if pos- 
sible, to shorten institutional care when it is necessary and to provide 
intermediate and aftercare to return the patient to community life 
with a minimum of impairment. Systematic education of the public 
to counteract dread of mental illness and rejection of its victims is 
an associated need. 


Basic long-term research to stimulate and expand the elucidation 
of mental ills and means of treatment is another fundamental feature 
of the program. “The philsophy the Federal Government needs to 
develop and crystallize is that science and education are resources — 
like natural resources,” the report asserts. Along with this a more 
aggressive recruitment of qualified personnel, together with thorough, 
continued training, must be pursued to dynamize the system. The com- 
mission cogently indicts a widespread taint associated with political 


patronage as a factor in hospitals’ deficiencies. “Too many persons’ 


who are alcoholics, addicts, social misfits, or otherwise mentally ill 
themselves, have been given mental hospital positions ranging all 
the way from attendant to superintendent,” it charges. 


Making the mental hygiene system what it should be will nat- 
urally require much larger funds than those now allocated. The com- 
mission calls forthrightly for a doubling of Federal, state and local 
spending for public health mental services in the next five years, and 
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Point of View 


tripling in the next ten years, with the three levels of government 
sharing the costs. “Only by this magnitude of expenditure can typical 
state hospitals be made in fact what they are now in name only — hos- 
pitals for mental patients,” the reports declares. 


Thus the joint commission has blueprinted a vastly promising new 
epoch in the attainment and maintenance of mental health. But all 
concerned with the therapeutic ideal must remember that it is as yet 
only a program. All psychiatric therapy has made notable strides in 
the last thirty years, though conspicuous gaps remain in the knowl- 
edge of disease, resources of treatment and coordination of profes- 
sional endeavor. Practitioners and their associates can play their part 
in the mobilization of public opinion needed to convert these inspiring 
objectives into attained goals. 


BRITAIN’S PROGRESS IN CORRECTIONAL REFORM 


WwW is the bellwether of correctional progress? Is the advance- 
ment led by penal administrators on the Federal, state and 
local levels? By the correctional associations? By medically-oriented 
advocates of the therapeutic approach? By the bench and bar? Or by 
the public at large. This interesting question is raised by a commentator 
in The Lancet, who leaves no doubt that in Britain it is the prisons’ 
controllers who are in the van, far ahead of public opinion, with some 
politicians in the distant rear. 


The Prison Commission [he writes] must be regarded as 
ahead of the Government front bench, which in turn is some 
years ahead of the public (and, seemingly, of the Opposition) 
and a century or so in advance of its own back bench. com- 
missioners’ readiness to try out new ideas and methods is almost 
startling, and the changes which they seek are moving as fast 
as their own staff problems, Government finance and the pub- 
lic attitude permit. 


Penal reform of the future, he suggests, may well center on pre- 
vention, yet this might involve more interference in people’s lives 
and in the judicial process than has yet been possible. 
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The courts themselves, as fact-finding bodies, are long over- 
due for critical re-examination [he submits}: the limitations of 
the twelve good men and true, over some complex technical 
issuegs have long been evident, and inter-court comparisons 
of seritencing policy show alarming di ies. The effici- 
6 ee eS ee fort and accuracy is 
wide open to scientific study. Changes in juror attitude during 
the various stages of trial, inter-jury reliability, the influence of 
personality factors in judge and counsel, and the capacity to dis- 
cern the truth could all be studied in vitro or — granted a very 
sweeping change in attitude — even in vivo. 

Clearly this calls for the capacity to look objectively at the 
legal process, and — we have too long believed our True 
system to be a model for the world. Justice for the individual 
ought to be enhanced by clearer knowledge of all the facts, and 
if anyone is likely to suffer from — or to obstruct — such study, 
it would be the lawyers: their training and orientation, based on 
precedent and ancient law, is the least designed to rena he 
forward-looking reformative —- to their discipline. 
competition in legal dialectics een counsel may not, after 
all, offer the most effective way of detecting the wicked and of 
protecting the innocent from wrongful conviction. 


Does one scent here a zephyr of the wind of change? For Britain, 
with its stern regard for the sanctity of the law and judicial authority, 
this has a slight tinge of /ese-majesty. Yet who can deny its ring of 
truth? In view of the inter-relation of the British and American legal 
systems, and their sympathetic interchange of ideas, it is a train of 
thought that is likely to be ventilated increasingly on both sides of the 
Atlantic. And here, as in Britain, the tenor of public opinion is in- 
clined to lag considerably behind the initiatory impulses of official, 
professional and advanced lay leadership. Time will tell. 


As additional evidence of quickened interest in penology and 
criminal science, it is worth noticing that a British Academy of For- 
ensic Sciences has recently been formed (publishing Medicine, Science 
and the Law as its quarterly journal), as well as a smaller Forensic 
Science Society. Also, the British Journal of Delinquency has expanded 
and changed its name to The British Journal of Criminology. In pen- 
ology the Prison Service Journal now is published under Government 
auspices as an outgrowth of a magazine originated by prison officers. 
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Readers of Sir Sydney Smith’s recently published autobiography, 
which is redolent of the tradition of Dr. Joseph Bell, alias Sherlock 
Holmes, will recognize in these trends a further development of the 
British flair for dissecting crime. The British and American endeavors 
have so much in common, in current interests as well as in objectives, 
that productive liaison would seem to be indicated. 


PREFABRICATED WRITING: HOW IS YOUR PROSE? 


A SPECTER haunts our culture — it is that people will eventually 
be unable to say, “They fell in love and married,’ let alone un- 
derstand the language of Romeo and Juliet, but will as a matter of 
course say, “Their libidinal impulses being reciprocal, they activated 
their individual erotic drives and integrated them within the same 
frame of reference’.” 


A distinguished critic thus impales on a shaft of satirical bathos 
the deplorable tendency of writers in technical fields to disfigure and 
becloud their prose with esoteric jargon. The cautionary rebuke is de- 
served and timely, for any reader browsing nowadays in books and 
journals on the behavioral sciences must often be repelled by the 
thickets of cant in which information is concealed. What should be 
a simple process of clear communication becomes instead a sort of 
cabalistic dialogue between arcane partners. Assembling stock words, 
phrases and symbols as if they were building blocks, many writers per- 
vert the art of composition to a formula. The result is a dreary, repe- 
titious monotony of jabberwocky unilluminated by metaphor, graceful 
phrasing or evocative insight. Whatever substance the writer intended 
to convey is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of nonthought. 


The prevailing scarcity of clear and effective language in a spate 
of print suggests that it would be wholesome for professional exposi- 
tors to ponder the traditional purpose and value of the printed word. 
The tape-recorder is not an unmixed blessing, for it permits too much 
casual discourse to find its way to the permanent page. What passes 
into the literature of science should be worth not only the cost of put- 
ting it there but also the accolade of preservation. Facile volubility 
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alone is no virtue, for the golden word can be debased by the inflation 
of excess. To write well, Joubert affirmed long ago, one needs a 
naturdf°facility and an acquired difficulty: the writing-desk, unlike the 
lectern, affords the privilege of deliberation and review, enabling 
those seiminal cogitations and afterthoughts that produce the brevity, 
clarity, force and grace blessed by the attentive reader as hallmarks 


of the conscientious writer. 


Perhaps it is part of the paradoxical legacy of Freud that the lit- 
erature is flooded with such a profusion of dross that the occasional 
nugget looms in distinction. It was the mania psychologica of the 
Twenties, in the wake of Freud’s irruption, that proliferated the pro- 
fessional lexicon and gave currency to the stereotypes and clichés that 
capitivated the dilettante. Terms and phrases, at first recondite and 
often misused, that became verbal implements for the growing range 
of practitioners concerned with the ego and the id also served as con- 
versational gambits and cachets of the elect. Their novelty faded long 
ago and their continued overuse can and should be recognized as a 
sign of poverty of inventive resources. One wonders how different 
Freud’s impact might have been if, instead of his virtuosity, he had 
been endowed with powers of communication as faint as those of 
some of his followers. 


The vogue of prefabricated writing, perhaps significantly, has 
coincided with a dearth of even minor classics in the social sciences. 
One’s bookshelves have not been crowded of late with the kind of 
work that enchants the general as well as the specialized reader by 
reflecting both a creative, incisive scientific mind and an inspired, 
comprehensively humanistic personality. Until fortune again grants 
this rare duality, the universities would serve the world better if they 
could persuade their science students, potential writers all, to delve 
- the humanities more susceptibly than they appear to have been 

ing. 
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Patuxent Institution 


I" 1951, the Legislature of the State of Maryland enacted a law 
which imposed on psychiatry and its allied professions the respon- 
sibility for treating and rehabilitating a large group of persons who 
would otherwise continue lives of tragic consequence to themselves 
and others (Article 31 B, Annotated Code, State of Maryland; Boslow, 
H. M., Rosenthal, D., and Gliedman, L. H., 1959). 


The law has commonly been referred to as the Defective Delin- 
quency Law. It contained three salient features which, in combination, 
made it unique in this country. (1) It attempted to define a popula- 
tion of offenders known as defective delinquents who would come 
under the purview of the psychiatrist, as distinct from other types of 
criminals who would not. (2) It provided that such defective delin- 
quents were to be committed to an institution in much the same man- 
ner that psychotics are committed to a mental hospital. The individual 
was to be retained in the institution for as long as the psychiatric staff 
deemed it necessary to effect rehabilitation, which could be for life. 
This was called the indeterminate sentence. (3) It proposed to house 
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such individuals in an institution that was neither a prison nor a mental 
hospital, yet one that retained some important features of both. This 
was $6 be known simply as the Patuxent Institution, no attempt be 
ing made to incorporate in its name any term that might designate 
its nature or function. 


The law defines a defective delinquent as follows: “An indivi 
dual who, by the demonstration of persistent aggravated antisocial 
or criminal behavior, evidences a propensity toward criminal activity, 
and who is found to have either such intellectual deficiency or emo 
tional unbalance, or both, as to clearly demonstrate an actual danger 
to society so as to require confinement and treatment, when appro 
priate,” under an indeterminate sentence, subject to being released 
only if the intellectual deficiency and/or the emotional unbalance 
is so relieved, “as may make it safe for society to terminate the con- 
finement and treatment.” 


Under the Defective Delinquency Law, any person may be re 
ferred for examination as a possible defective delinquent who has 
been convicted and sentenced in a Maryland court for one or more 
of the following: (1) a felony, (2) a penitentiary misdemeanor, (3) 
a crime of violence, (4) a sex crime involving force or violence, dis- 
parity of age or acts of uncontrolled repetitive nature, (5) two of 
more convictions in the State of Maryland of crimes punishable by 
imprisonment. 


In effect, the defective delinquent is almost someone who has 
not been truly socialized and who recognizes no true loyalties. He is 
basically amoral, shares minimal social values with others and is fla- 
gtantly hedonistic and opportunistic. His crimes are of impulse, some- 
times of a compulsive, neurotic or prepsychotic nature, and usually 
involve inadequate planning at best. Defective delinquents include 
some organic and congenital mental defectives, epileptics, sex of- 
fenders, drug addicts, compulsively neurotic criminals such as fire 
setters and kleptomaniacs, and some severely amoral people who can- 
not be integrated into a usual prison routine. 


N individual must be convicted of a crime and sentenced in the 
usual way before he can be referred. for examination as a pos 
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sible defective delinquent. His reaction to.such a referral may be one 
of several. Quite often he becomes anxious and resentful because 
of his suspicion that others think he might be crazy. More ominous, 
pethaps, is the realization that if he is committed he may be confined 
for the rest of his life. If he has received only a short sentence for 
his crime, say six months or a year, he may be militantly incensed at 
the injustice done him. 


Not all persons committed as defective delinquents are bitter and 
fearful. There are a few who realize in an ill-defined way that they 
need help because their behavior is repetitive and self-destructive, and 
they may welcome the haven of externally imposed restrictions in a 
relatively benign atmosphere. Some may actually favor commitment 
because their difficulties on the outside have mounted beyond their 
capacity to cope with them. Some are opportunists who may be serv- 
ing a long sentence and who see in the commitment procedure an 
opportunity to pull strings and manipulate others so that they can be 
released long before the expiration of their sentence. 


The intent of the law is not to be punitive, but to serve two main 
constructive purposes: (1) To protect society from potentially dan- 
gerous individuals. (2) To rehabilitate these individuals so that they 
are no longer a danger to society or to themselves. The latter pur- 
pose must be an integral part of any law that involves an indeter- 
minate sentence, since without prospect of change the individual is 
likely to be deprived of liberty for most or all of his remaining years. 
Such deprivation without effort at rehabilitation could be tantamount 
to denying him one of his most cherished constitutionally guaranteed 
rights. 

Moral and humane considerations make the responsibility to treat 
an unusually weighty one. Moreover, there is a long history of dis- 
belief in the efficacy of psychotherapy with persons having strong 
antisocial tendencies. We at Patuxent have paid heed to these warn- 
ings out of the past, but we have approached our obligation to treat 
and rehabilitate with an open mind, and we are not disheartened by 
the results of our efforts thus far. 


Unfortunately, our therapeutic aspirations are limited by- the 
amount of professional staff we have available. Typically, during the 
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five years since Patuxent Institution has been in operation, we have 
had either one or two psychiatrists, two or three psychologists and, 
for @sshort time, one social worker with training in psychological 
therapy. These people carry many duties, including diagnostic evalu- 
ations and yearly re-evaluations, and responsibilities for the day-to 
day administration of the institution, so that their time for therapy 
constitutes only a fraction of their regular working day. 


Such limitations on professional time make it imperative that we 
capitalize on every therapeutic resource possible. To this end we have 


organized the entire institution to provide incentive for improvement, | 


The major aspect of this organization is called the graded tier system. 
This system is based on the hypothesis that rewarding behavior which 
is socially desirable and personally beneficial to the inmate increases 
the freqency with which such behavior occurs and reduces the tendeng 
toward antagonistic or undesirable behavior. 


pn implement this hypothesis we have established four tier levels, 
which are distinguished primarily by the number of privileges 
permitted inmates at each level. These privileges include things like 
hour of lights out at night, kinds-of commissary items that can be 
purchased, type of job, freedom of movement within tiers and within 
the institution, increased personal responsibility, and so on. After an 
initial period on a receiving tier, most new inmates start at the first 
level, which has the fewest number of privileges and must work theif 
way up to higher levels by demonstrating cooperation with the goals 
of the institution and interest in self-government. 


Promotion to a higher level has become highly valued by the 
inmate population generally, and demotion from a higher to a lower 
level is usually seen as a considerable personal loss. To be considered 
for leave or parole, an inmate must as a rule have reached the third 
or fourth level and demonstrated his ability to adjust and/or improve 
while on these higher levels. This may provide a powerful incentive 
to some genuine soul-searching, to participate actively in treatment 
offered and to restrain impulses of malicious intent, especially when 
the alternative is the possibility of being confined for life. 


It is of some therapeutic value for an individual to have some 
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tangible signs at all times as to where he stands in a social structure 
and as to the direction in which he is going. The graded tier system 
provides just such an outward indicator of progress, at least with 
respect to how the professional staff is evaluating that progress. One 
of our hopes for the future is to extend the upper limit of the graded 
tier system so that those inmates who have progressed sufficiently 
to be considered for parole or release may reside as a select group 
in a sort of halfway house, where they would be primarily concerned 
with facing the imminent problems of life on the outside and pre- 
paring themselves accordingly through more focused psychotherapy 
and carefully worked out social work arrangements. 


It is of some theoretical interest that those inmates who remain 
residents of the first or lowest tier level are characteristically younger 
in age, have somewhat lower IQ’s, are often Negroes, and typically 
come from homes that were broken or disorganized from infancy on 
and had a malignant psychological climate. Those inmates who adjust 
to the institution and progress more rapidly in therapy are likely to 
be older, smarter and from homes that were not so severely patho- 
genic. This finding demonstrates a close association between the ex- 
tent of familial disorganization, deprivation and rejection in early 
life and the severity of the antisocial disorder. 


CONOMY of professional staff time has made group psychotherapy 
the treatment of choice at Patuxent Institution. We do not be- 
lieve that this is necessarily a cheaper or less effective form of therapy 
with outpatients. It has several advantages in that it emphasizes the 
socialization aspects of their problems, goals and treatment; it nec- 
essarily focuses on the development of trust in both peers and au- 
thority persons, which is important since the inability to trust others 
is a central feature of their psychopathology; it dilutes the intensity 
of a one-to-one therapeutic relationship which is often upsetting for 
them; and so on. But for practical reasons, we really have never had 
the problem of making a choice between group or individual psycho- 
therapy, since a compelling need has been to have as many inmates 
in therapy at the same time as possible. If too many inmates are not 
in active treatment, then the therapeutic orientation and atmosphere 
which we try to instill throughout the institution suffer greatly. 
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. It is perhaps unfortunate that the therapists are also persons who 
have to make administrative decisions that affect the inmate's day-to- 
day liyjng and his eventual release from the institution. This occurs 
because” our professional persons must serve on Disciplinary Com- 
mittees, Classification Committees and the Institutional Board of Re- 
view (which is roughly analogous to a parole board). We do not 
have enough professional staff to maintain a separation of adminis- 
trative and therapeutic functions. Overlap of such functions leads to 
an excessive amount of time in group therapy being taken up with 
routine matters. 


To neutralize this last problem somewhat, we established a tier 
counseling service. One day a week, a professional person meets with 
a whole tier of inmates to discuss their complaints, frustrations, de- 
sires and plans. These meetings serve to drain off much of the verbal 
backwash of daily living, which might otherwise be channeled into 
the group therapy meetings. It also provides another kind of com- 
munication channel between the inmates and professional staff and 
this in itself serves a therapeutic function. 


Since the institution has been in operation, we have started six- 
teen therapy groups, which have been treated by five psychiatrists, 
three psychologists and one group worker. Each therapist is encour- 
aged to select the kind of patients he would like to treat and to do 
the kind of therapy he knows best and with which he feels most com- 
fortable. Therapists may transfer patients from one group to another 
if they feel this serves everyone’s best interest. For example, in a group 
run by a therapist who is “busy,” that' is, active, directive, probing, 
freely interpretive etc., one or more patients may be made overly an- 
xious and/or hostile, and may consequently be placed in a group led 
by a therapist who is more placid and reflective. 


| pen therapists, in order to select patients with whom they felt 
they could work best, or who would be most likely to respond 
favorably, employed the technique of forming a large initial screen- 
ing group of about thirty inmates. After several sessions, they chose 
from among them, on the basis of direct observations, those who best 
suited their purposes. 
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In other instances, therapists would specify their criteria before- 
hand and select from among the general population those inmates 
who best fitted these criteria. For example, there have been two groups 
composed entirely of sex offenders, and one group of borderiine 
psychotics. One group was composed of the worst-behaved inmates 
in the institution. One group consisted only of Negroes whereas others 
were mixed. In three groups IQ level was an important criterion, so 
that in one group inmates were dull normal or below, of average in- 
telligence in another, and high average or superior in a third. Thus, 
the dimensions along which our groups have been composed are 
many, and hopefully, each will contribute something to our knowl- 
edge about the relation of group composition to course and outcome 
of such treatment. 


The group run by a social worker was a minor experiment in 
activity group therapy with young, hyperactive, aggressive inmates who 
were clearly not able to participate in or profit from treatment re- 
lying on sustained verbal interaction. The group was provided with 
games like checkers and monoply, or instruction in how to make a 
valued object like a radio, or given smacks together in a play area 
where some of their youthful energies could be drained off. Although 
the group worker often found himself the object of exuberant, half- 
playful, half-serious physically expressed aggression by the group mem- 
bers, their institutional behavior did improve. Unfortunately, the 
worker took a job elsewhere and the group was discontinued. 


We have had two groups that were treated by co-therapists, a 
psychiatrist and a psychologist in each group. These groups were 
organized early in our history, when the inmate population was not 
yet large and when the professional staff still had doubts and anxieties 
about how group therapy with such patients would proceed. It was 
felt that co-therapists could be mutually supportive and could get 
some verification of their observations and evaluations of events in 
the meetings. In each group one co-therapist tended to be active and 
directive, the other placid and nondirective, but both were considered 
to have equal status. It was thought that we might learn something 
about which technique was more useful, or at least which kinds of 
patient responses were encouraged by each technique. 
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What happened was that different patients tried to form a re- 
lationship primarily with the co-therapist whom they preferred, tend- 
ing tOeéplit each group in two. Also, the patients apparently sensed 
an undercurrent of conflict between the two styles of therapy, and 
they seemed to enjoy this. The therapists themselves would often dis- 
agree as to the preferred way of dealing with special problems, such 
as resistance. At any rate, it was not felt that the co-therapist form 
of treatment was a good one, but we leave open the possibility that if 
both co-therapists had similar styles and theoretical formulations about 
therapy, there might be some advantage to this arrangement. 


Therapy groups usually consist of eight to ten patients, with 
meetings held one to three times a week. Initially attendance at meet- 
ings was compulsory and failure to attend was ground for disciplinary 
action. Now there is no blanket rule, but each therapist may decide 
if attendance is compulsory. One therapist, for example, insists that 
all members present themselves for each meeting, but they are free 
to leave any time after that. 


H ow do our inmates accept psychotherapy? This question has a 
special history. Originally, there was very little movitation for 
treatment, but rather there was a great deal of anxiety about it. The 
assignment of an inmate to psychotherapy implied to him that the 
staff considered him mentally ill. Much time was spent in such protes- 
tation as: “I am not sick. I don’t need therapy. There is nothing wrong 
with me.” Patients would demand to know: “Why did you choose 
me rather than other people? Does this mean that I am crazier than 
the others?” Resistance was so great that some men preferred dis- 
ciplinary action, including going into seclusion, rather than attend 
the group meetings. 


In the meetings themselves, there was an extreme amount of sus- 
picion and distrust, both of the therapist and of other members. Be- 
ing the first to cooperate and to talk was considered a dangerous 
thing, or a violation of the inmate social mores. It implied that the 
inmate was yielding to the authorities. Patients were afraid of leaks 
and of being held up to ridicule not only by other group members but 
by inmates throughout the institution. Sometimes when a patient 
would attempt to talk, other group members would stop him, so that 
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even those patients who were desirous of treatment would be forced 
to hold back. 


Following this initial phase of extreme overt hostility, there fol- 
lowed a period of passive resistance. Patients would speak of the un- 
constitutionality of the Defective Delinquency Law, especially the in- 
determinate sentence, and of their concerns and complaints about 
many aspects of the institution. Generally, therapists pointed out to 
the members that the law existed nonetheless and that reality de- 
manded that they go on from there or not, as they saw fit. 


Once the wave of initial anxiety, hostility and suspicion lessened, 
patients began to try to manipulate the therapist for their own ends, 
or to test the limits with respect to the therapy situation generally. 
Often they tried to engage the therapist in a power struggle. But, in the 
process, the beginnings of a relationship were thereby taking form. 
Some patients would try to argue with the therapist and “prove” 
to him that they were not sick. Some would maintain that they did not 
need this kind of treatment since they knew themselves better than 
anyone else did or could. Some began to shift their ground from main- 
taining that they are the same as everyone else to stating that they 
may have a mental illness, but a special and different form of mental 
illness. Gradually some began to speak of problems that were of a 
personal though superficial nature, but were in some respects relevant 
to several members of the group. And once this occurred, the first 
ice was broken. 


H™ do patients accept psychotherapy now? Generally, if they are 
not in it, they clamor for it. They demand to know why it is 
being withheld from them. If they are assigned to psychotherapy, they 
are generally pleased, especially if the therapist is someone they know 
and prefer. If they are in therapy, they usually conform to the mores 
of the group. At the least, they make an overt demonstration of doing 
what the doctor says is good for them. At the best, they make an 
earnest effort to benefit from the opportunity offered them, trying 
to understand themselves, the difficulties in their relationships to 
others, the reasons for these difficulties and what they can do to 
correct them. 


How could such a drastic change in the inmates’ attitude to psy- 
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chotherapy have been brought about? For one thing, a psychiatric 
orientation fostered by the professional staff gradually became es- 
tablished in the institution, pervading all aspects of the inmate’s daily 
living#including where he would reside within the institution, what 
kind of privileges he would have, what kind of job he would have and 
what kind of discipline would be meted out to him. For another thing, 
some inmates had long ago recognized that there was something 
wrong with them, and in time realized that they need not suffer loss 
of face to admit this in an institution where it was already taken for 
granted by the staff. But perhaps above all, there was the threat of 
the indeterminate sentence. After a while it became clear to all in- 
mates that those who got out were the ones who had been in therapy 
and who had at least managed to convince the professional staff that 
in some way they had benefited from it. Whether they believed that 
the staff had been “conned,” i.e. duped, or not was secondary. The 
important thing was that being in therapy came to be highly valued. 
Once the inmate was in therapy, and felt that he had to make a show 
of accepting it, the therapeutic process was ready to proceed. 


I group psychotherapy with these patients so markedly different 
from such treatment with other patient groups, e.g. psychoneu- 
rotics? Our impression is that, once the initial barriers to the accept- 
ance of therapy are broken down, the course of therapy proceeds in 
the usual way. It is not at all true, as some people have believed, that 
these inmates are without feelings of guilt and anxiety. Rather, they 
score higher than a “normal” population on a test like the Taylor 
Manifest Anxiety Scale, and much of the guilt and anxiety tends to 
find somatic expression, as evidenced, for example, by excessive pal- 
mar sweating in many of our inmates. It is true that their way of react- 
ing to guilt and anxiety is not that of the usually seen psychoneurotic, 
who becomes immobilized or introversive in varying degree. Rather 
they are “acting out” extraverts as shown by their high scores on the 
Extraversion Scale of the Maudsley Personality Inventory. But unlike 
other criminals, e.g. inmates at the penitentiary who are also predomi- 
nantly extraverted, our defective delinquents pay a personal price for 
their way of life in that they are also highly neurotic as shown by their 
above-average scores on the Neuroticism Scale of the Maudsley test. 
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This combination of neuroticism and extraversion makes them an 
especially interesting group to treat. 


It is very likely that therapy on the outside with such patients 
would not proceed far, since they would quickly act out some aspects 
of therapeutic problems or break off treatment directly. But the limits 
imposed by enforced confinement, and the ever-present goad to en- 
dure the discomforts of therapy that is imposed by the indeterminate 
sentence, have provided sufficient leverage on our patients that we 
have already seen a few of them moved upward and out of.Patuxent 
Institution to take up satisfying, useful and orderly lives in a world 


’ that formerly they could not abide and that could not have: abided 


them. 
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PLEASURE AND PAIN 
Ane works of art are brought forth with anguish, they are 
invariably conceived in pleasure; at least, some spark of remem- 
bered delight has fertilized their composition. Thus the artist’s ap- 
parent weakness often conceals an unexpected strength — the strength 
that enables him, if not to dispel anxiety, to control and canalize it 
for his own purposes. The human condition may be generally painful; 
but the artist possesses a supreme advantage. Unlike the vast majority 
of his fellows, he has begun to understand, and can sometimes use, 
his pain. 
—Peter Ouennel 
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Ui Poses are many barriers of a technical sociopsychic nature that 
hinder the development of a general theory of delinquency and 
crime, but with wider collaboration among specialists from the dif- 
ferent disciplines these difficulties in studying the behavior of man 
may, to some extent, be dissipated. At times the confusion of tongues 
and subsequent faulty communication and feedback in the various 
branches of the social and behavioral sciences appear to defy solution. 
Nevertheless, in this paper we intend to hazard a preliminary explor- 
atory attempt to cross the disciplinary lines of sociology, psychiatry 
and psychology and to discuss their interplay in the causation of crime 
and delinquency and in the treatment of adult offenders and juvenile 
delinquents. 


We turn first to the most popular explanatory framework. The 
basic tenet of the psychiatric “school” is that criminals differ from 
noncriminals in terms of personality traits that are manifested in 
antisocial behavior. These traits are in the nature of pathological 
conditions that exist prior to, and cause criminal behavior. In a sense 
this reference framework is related to the Lombrosian theory that 
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criminals are a definite class, and differs primarily in that it substi- 
tutes a psychopathological type in the place of a physical-organic 
type. In this neo-Lombrosian theory, criminals are held to be psycho- 
pathic, and criminal behavior is a result of a pathologic personality 
disorder. Psychiatrists differ about the intensity of the psychological 
disturbances, and the estimates as to the number of criminals who are 
neurotic or psychotic vary from less than 10% to almost 100%.’ An 
examination of available studies bearing on this subject reveals a 
distinct lack of objectivity and standardization in diagnosing psy- 
chopathy. In an extreme form this view has been advanced by psy- 
chiatrists who hold that a diagnosis of mental disease may be made 
“even when the criminal has shown no evidence of mental disease 
other than his criminal behavior.”* Acceptance of this extreme diag- 
nostic perspective leads to the inevitable conclusion that labeling any 
type of behavior as criminal presupposes, along with the conclusion, 
that the cause for the criminal behavior is based on psychopathology. 
However, we are obliged to evaluate this psychiatric approach in 
light of the fact that an examination of the literature covering re- 
search on crime causation clearly indicates that no single personality 
trait can be demonstrated as significantly associated with criminal be- 
havior in general.* As a matter of fact, Porterfield* revealed that 
when more than 400 male and female college students answered a 
questionnaire, all admitted having committed at least one of the of- 
fenses listed, and many of these acts were serious crimes. It should 
be emphasized that these students would be classified as law-abiding 
middle-class individuals, but none of these collegians became a crime 
statistic. 


Furthermore, Dunham® found that schizophrenics commit few 
crimes, and of these crimes most are against the person. Jeffrey® ac- 
cepts the view that the neurotic is rarely dangerous to society and 
goes on to conclude that “serious psychotic or neurotic symptoms 
make antisocial behavior less rather than more likely.” 


There is at present, among psychiatrists, a discernible shift from 
an individualistic definition of abnormality to a group-oriented defini- 
tion which is set forth in terms of social adjustment. Harry Stack 
Sullivan, a pioneer in this movement, defines psychiatry as “the study 
of processes that involve or go on between people. The field of psy- 
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chiatry is the field of interpersonal relations, under any and all cir- 
cumstances in which these relations exist.’ 
my 


SOCIOLOGICAL EXPLANATIONS FOR CRIMINAL BEHAVIOR 


I* studying criminal behavior, sociologists have emphasized group 
and cultural factors as the arena in which personality development 
takes place. Sociologists are interested, among other matters, in cul- 
tural values, membership in social groups with deviant values, the 
individual’s role in the deviant group, his self-image within the group, 
the norms of conduct for his home neighborhood, the extent of his 
mobility and his ability to achieve acceptable goals compared to his 
ability to adjust to status frustration, and the extent and intensity of 
criminal association. The sociologist studies the offender's associates, 
his family, neighborhood institutions, school, effect of police, correc- 
tional agencies, and the media of mass communication in explaining 
criminal behavior as part of a general socializing process. 


The majority of sociologists believe that most crimes and delin- 
quent activities are developed in interaction with individuals who 
previously have been engaging in similar types of nonconforming 
behavior. There have been numerous studies* showing that this con- 
nection exists in delinquency, petty thievery, organized professional 
thefts, organized crime and crime among business men. Shaw and 
McKay® developed the concept that delinquent behavior is the re- 
action of an individual in a social group to social and cultural forces. 
They indicated that in certain areas of the large city there are uni- 
form attitudes concerning security in gang membership, opposition 
to authority, recognition and prestige through delinquency, non-stigma 
of petty stealing and control by the gang over the behavior of its 
members. The same researchers demonstrated that more than 85% of 
the juveniles taken into custody in Chicago had companions, and that 
a safe assumption concerning the remaining 15% was that they too 
had companions in their first offense. The same study showed that 
when thefts alone were examined, 93.1% of the juveniles had at least 
one companion. 


NE of the more profound present-day sociological thinkers, Albert 
K. Cohen,” has developed a theory of delinquency based on the 
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“delinquent boy” subculture which emphasizes the importance of the 
small group in the activities of boys from the lower socio-economic 
class. His thesis is that the “working-class children must come to terms 
with the dominant value systems” in order to function in society. 
Failure to meet the status criteria of the dominant culture may lead 
the individual to frustration and then into a delinquent solution, 
which provides criteria of status which the child can meet, which sanc- 
tions aggression against the middle-class or dominant society. In other 
words, despite the fact that working-class parents may not have fully 
inculcated middle-class standards in their children, the media of mass 
indoctrination have “sold” the parents on middle-class values and 
they have a desire that their children “get ahead’ in the middle-class 
world. Thus, the “corner-boy” does internalize middle-class standards 
and he does care about middle-class status. A conflict is created which 
can be worked out in one of three ways: (a) the boy can strive to 
climb within the established status system; (b) the boy may accept 
working-class status and make the best of the situation; or (c) he 
may choose the delinguent solution, a repudiation of the middle-class 
standards and the adoption of their antithesis. His hostility toward 
and flouting of the middle-class standards provide him with a feeling 
of status. Cohen believes that his explanation of the origin of. the 
aggregation is more plausible than the psychoanalytic, which assumes 
a displacement of aggression from the father to a substitute target. 


The insights developed by sociologists in the study of human 
personality are concerned with the concepts of socialization, status, 
role and social interaction. These concepts are the tools of rigorously 
conducted sociological research and have provided a bridge between 
the insights developed by the individually-oriented psychiatrists and 
the group-patterned traits studied by the social scientists. 


When the evidence from the field of social psychology and com- 
parative culture is examined it becomes clear that a criminal starts 
as a human being, and because criminal behavior is human behavior, 
the basic processes of personality that explain the development of 
conforming behavior must also explain delinquent or criminal be- 
havior. All human beings, criminals and noncriminals alike, begin 
life tabula rasa, without inborn personality attitudes related to social 
matters. Attitudes toward property, sexual conduct and toward the 
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community in general are socially defined, as is the attitude toward 
the law. Criminals or delinquents are people who have to varying 


extentg,turned away from the conventional norms of society in some * 


respect,and have established their own. It must be emphasized that 
even in the most confirmed criminal or deliquent there is still a large 
reservoir of conforming behavior — nor is the criminal antisocial in 
his behavior twenty-four hours a day! 


AREAS OF AGREEMENT 


Wi there may be agreement that a general theory explaining 
all delinquent or criminal behavior cannot be based entirely 
on psychiatric or psychological factors or entirely on sociological 
factors, there is nevertheless considerable agreement as to the value 
of these disciplines in preparing a single case study of an offender 
who is awaiting sentence or for a court connected agency in treating 
a delinquent or criminal. It is accepted practice, in drawing up pre- 
sentence probation reports, to include sociological, psychological and 
psychiatric material so that the judge may individualize sentence. 
Further, the same material may be used in treating probationers, in- 
mates of institutions or parolees who are being supervised after re- 
lease from adult penal institutions or training schools. 


There are hopeful signs that social scientists who are studying 
delinquency causation are aware of the need for a new type of inter- 
disciplinary approach combining psychological, psychiatric and socio- 
logical viewpoints. If a general theory purporting to explain delin- 
quency or criminality is developed, it will have to include the con- 
tributions of all disciplines relating to human behavior. The formu- 
lation of such a theory will have to include the knowledge derived 
from the research and findings in the area of small group theory. 


SMALL GROUP THEORY 


N recent years the small group in various manifestations has been 
the object of investigations and theoretical analysis by a large 
tuumber of behavioral scientists. A considerable body of research data 
has been accumulated demonstrating the effects of small-group pro- 
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cesses upon the attitudes, values, norms and patterns of behavior of 
the individual. Considering the phenomenal growth of interest and re- 
search activity in the small-group field, it is obvious that this is not 
a fringe activity by investigators of human behavior. Most behavioral 
scientists have recognized the importance of group relations as a 
causative factor in deviant behavior and as a possible medium for 
rehabilitating the offender. In discussing delinquent boys, Cohen for 
example, comments, “ . . . there is a certain chemistry in the group 
situation itself which engenders that which was not there before . . . 
group interaction is a sort of catalyst which releases potentialities not 
otherwise visible.”"" Sutherland has put the same idea somewhat dif- 
ferently: “It is necessary that there be bad boys inducing good boys 
to commit offenses. It is generally mutual stimulation as a result of 
which each of the boys commits delinquencies which he would not 
commit alone.’ Cressey"® concluded that rehabilitation of the offender 
must proceed by way of having him engage in intensive contact with 
groups which emphasize values conducive to law-abiding behavior 
and, concurrently, alienating him from groups that emphasize values 
conducive to criminality. 


What apparently is needed is a practical technique of applying 
group relations principles to the rehabilitation of delinquents and 
criminals. Group therapy is such a technique. 


GROUP THERAPY FOR DELINQUENTS AND CRIMINALS 


S bu policy of individualized treatment in penology developed as 
a reaction to the classical eighteenth-century endeavor to impose 
uniform penalties on criminals. The system that followed from this 
policy included diagnosis of individual problems and needs, prescrip- 
tion of therapy and subsequent treatment. In short, it involved an as- 
sumption parallel with clinical medicine, with its diagnosis, prescrip- 
tion and therapy. A prime example of current treatment based upon 
this assumption is individual psychotherapy as a technique for re- 
forming criminals." 


Cressey holds, “ . . . the treatment methods based on this prin- 
ciple have been supplemented by methods based on an alternative 
principle, namely that criminality is social in nature and therefore can 
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be modified in individual cases only if the criminal’s relations with 
social groups are modified.” It follows, then, that if the criminality 
of anendividual is related to his group associations, then the “treat- 
ment” must involve modification of the group relations.** Taft’ sug- 
gests that the group relations that support criminality cannot be modi- 
fied in a clinic in the same way that the condition of a person in- 
fected by a veneral disease can be cured in a clinic. The group re- 
lations that support criminality can be changed only by providing the 
criminal with new social relations or by changing the nature of the 
current group relations. 


Practitioners in the field of corrections have been aware that 
criminality can often be modified by changing the social relationships 
of the criminal. Cressey reminds us: “In prison work it has been 
recognized since the time of Maconochie, at least, that the offender 
can best be trained for participation in law-abiding society by provid- 
ing him with contacts with that society.”"® 


In recent years group therapy has become accepted in the think- 
ing of professional correction workers. However, it should be made 
clear that there is a difference in goals between the use of group 
sessions for treating psychiatric patients and the utilization of group 
therapy for reforming offenders. The aim in treating neurotic pa- 
tients individually or in groups is to ameliorate their distress about 
their interpersonal relations or somatic complaints, whereas the of- 
fender may not necessarily be experiencing any discomfiture about his 
interpersonal relations, and his entrance into a group therapy situation 
is designed to modify his attitudes and value system in the direction 
of greater conformity to the ethos of the greater community. 


A LTHOUGH there has been little evaluative experimentation on the 
subject, there is an almost unanimous opinion that group therapy 
is an effective technique for treating mental patients.” Slavson™ has 
pointed out that, as a technique for dealing with mental patients, the 
chief contribution of group therapy has been the elimination or reduc- 
tion of social isolation and egocentricity. However, Cressey™® reminds 
us the goals in the field of corrections are different. In this area, 
treatment based on the group-relations principle and aimed at reform- 
ing offenders has as its focus the provision of positive contacts with 
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groups that will transfer to the criminal the anticriminal values of 
the larger society. 

In November, 1950, when the committee on group therapy and 
correctional agencies of the American Group Psychotherapy Associ- 
ation surveyed 312 penal and correctional institutions in the United 
States to determine the extent to which group therapy was employed, 
only one-third responded to the inquiry. Of the 109 that replied, 39 
indicated that group therapy was included in their program and 10 
told us of plans to start a program. The survey further indicated that 
group therapy was utilized by the institutions in the following order: 
training schools, 21; reformatories, 13; prisons, 5. Most of these in- 
stitutions used a lecture-discussion type of group therapy, three used 
a fepressive-inspirational approach and three used analytic group 
psychotherapy.”® 

Nine years after the previous study was completed, the penal 
and correctional institutions of the United States were again asked 
about the use of group therapy in a correctional setting. This time 
questionnaires were sent to 453 institutions and returns were received 
from 249 of them. This 1959 survey revealed a substantial growth 
in the use of group methods in the field of corrections. 


California’s Department of Corrections has been in the forefront 
of the movement to utilize group processes in treatment. As of 1955, 
approximately 2,000 inmates of California’s institutions were involved 
in the group counseling program.” 


LY se rn was a sociologist who became interested in treating 
offenders by group methods while in the Army. He instituted 
a group-therapy project for adolescent offenders at Highfields, New 
Jersey, and designated his approach as guided group interaction, “to 
avoid any implication that all inmates are mentally abnormal and 
unbalanced.”** After seventeen months an interim evaluation was pre- 
pared by Weeks,?’ who indicated that the treatment had promise of 
effectiveness. When McCorkle left the project, the directorship was 
turned over to Elias, who continued the experiment.” In 1956, six 
years after the start of the experiment, a report was prepared by Free- 
man and Weeks*®® who indicated that, “while the evidence suggests 
that Highfields provides greater probability of successful treatment 
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than one typical program (Annandale Farms in New Jersey), further 
research is required to support this optimistic appraisal.” Finally, in 
1958,—aW eeks*® published his report, which demonstrated the effec- 
tiveness of Highfields as a treatment center for delinquents. 


Most of the research utilizing group techniques in the field of 
corrections has been conducted in institutional settings. However, in 
the clinic attached to the Manhattan Children’s Court (New York) 
some interesting developments have been reported by Peck and Bell- 
smith* in treating juvenile delinquents on probation. At this clinic 
the main focus is in on individual treatment, and group therapy is 
used as an adjunctive technique in many cases where individual ther- 
apy fails. Smith and Bassin** have reported on treating adult homo- 
sexuals in groups in an outpatient clinic. A client-centered (Rogerian) 
approach was used by Bassin** in treating a group of adult proba- 
tioners who had been randomly selected in the Kings County Court 
(Brooklyn), to receive group therapy at the BARO Clinic (Brooklyn 
Association for the Rehabilitation of Offenders). A similarly selected 
group of Kings County Court probationers who did not receive group 
therapy was given the same projective tests as the experimental group 
before and after 15 weeks of treatment. The test results disclosed 
that the probationers who had received group therapy improved sig- 
nificently with respect to attitude toward authority figures and social 
conformity, whereas the control group who had received no group 
treatment showed practically no change. 


CONCLUSION 


HERE is a discernible trend among behavioral and social scientists 

to look to the contributions of all disciplines in order to explain 
human behavior, criminal and noncriminal alike. The sociologists and 
psychologists who adhere to small-group theory have been freely en- 
gaging in research without regard to disciplinary lines and have focus- 
ed their attention on the primary and reference groups as crucial factors 
in influencing behavior. The importance of group relations as a caus- 
ative factor in delinquent behavior has been recognized by most be- 
havioral scientists and they appear to be turning to the small group 
as the most promising available vehicle for rehabilitating the delin- 
quent and criminal. 
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means of utilizing group processes in changing a delinquent or crimi- 
nal to more acceptable or conforming behavior. However, these studies 

are not conclusive and should be continued and replicated wherever 
possible so that the effectiveness of the small group approach can be 
of definitely established. 


A series of investigations indicates that group therapy offers a 
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THE WEAK LINK — THE CHRONIC “ACTING OUTER” * * 


Robert R. Benson 
Court Psychologist, Montgomery County Juvenile Court, Dayton, Obio 


oo professionals who work with teen-age habitual offenders 
(chronic “acting outers”), feelings and biases run rampant 
toward this or that theory of causation or approach toward treatment- 
rehabilitations. As regards the theoretical considerations of delin- 
quency, causation and treatment-rehabilitation, there are undoubtedly 
as many theories as there are persons to formulate them, and as many 
causal factors as there are human frailties. However, regardless of 
the basic orientation or the type treatment inaugurated, it is vitally 
important to bear in mind the principle of multiple causation. 


While in some quarters the focal point of treatment is the group, 
the greater emphasis is on the individual. It has been estimated that 
there are at least twenty-six different types and schools of thought of 
individual psychotherapy. Why this focus on the individual and his 
reactions? Simply because the group becomes an entity only to the 
extent that it is composed of individuals. In this connection the adage 
“A chain is as strong as its weakest link” seems relevant. The weak 
link (individual delinquent) must be strengthened so that the chain 
(society) may survive in harmony. 


There is no single cause for the phenomena of chronic delin- 
quency. As to the phenomenon of this kind of behavior, it may be 
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viewed as a “delinquent reaction.” Such a view seeks to account 
for deliquent behavior via the approach used by mental health 
workers in gaining an understanding of the dynamics of mental 
illness. In other words, the chronic “acting outer’’ is in most instances, 
“reacting” to frustrations brought about by faulty interpersonal re- 
lationships. He reacts in the only way known to him in view of his 
native ability, life experiences and the situation at hand. Corsini, in 
differentiating psychopathic-like individuals from neurotics, says, “ . . . 
the difference between people who act out their aggression and hos- 
tilities (psychopaths) and those who take out their conflicts on them- 
selves (neurotics) may simply be that the first class of people set the 
locus of disorganization in society, while the second class set the locus 
in themselves.’”* 

Not infrequently, a healthy-looking, intelligent adolescent who 
has committed a series of delinquent acts is unable to obtain the help 
he so desperately needs while remaining in his community. The most 
usual reasons include: (1) scarcity of professional persons, either 
trained or sufficiently interested in accepting the challenge presented 
by these youngsters. It is only in recent years that dynamics of delin- 
quent behavior have become more generally understood and, there- 
fore, regarded as treatable, compared with previous years when many 
delinquents were classified as psychopaths, and, hence, considered 
hopeless. (2) Lack of financial resources at the family’s disposal to 
defray the cost of private psychotherapy, which may run from $10 an 
hour upwards. (3) Overworked community mental hygiene facilities, 
which are often times reluctant to accept chronic “acting outers” in 
treatment because of a presumably poor prognosis. (4) Parental re- 
sistance or indifference, and equally important, (5) marked negativ- 
ism or resistance on the part of the chronic delinquent. 


I‘ my experience, the chronic “acting outers’ who either could or 
would verbalize directly their need for help have been rare indeed. 
Therein lies the challenge! The juvenile lone wolf, as many a chronic 
“acting outer” may be called, often acts out symbolically against an 
environment that has been inconsistent or has thwarted his depend- 
ency and security needs. If frustration of these very basic needs occurs 
in early chlidhood, or if emotional nourishment has been sparingly 
dispensed, we are likely to find the adolescent corresponding with a 
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pattern of behavior ranging from mild fearfulness in relationship to 
peers and adults to more exaggerated forms of mental illness or psy- 
chopatpy. Therefore, treatment of such an individual logically should 
permit*and encourage the full measure of expression of dependency 
needs on the part of the youngster in relation to his therapist.’ But 
even before this is possible, the therapist must establish a meaningful 
emotional relationship. The optimal kind of relationship is closely 
akin to love — borne out of respect and consideration for one’s fellow 
man.° This is far from easy. However, with time and all sorts of try: 
ing out on the part of the youngster, he will come to know and to 
feel the genuineness that is inherent in a meaningful therapeutic 
relationship. 


At this point, more or less subtle identifications will appear. The 
youngster may change his hair style to more nearly approximate that 
of his therapist, he may begin to smoke a pipe or the brand of cigar- 
ette his therapist smokes, or emulate the therapist in other ways. As 
the youngster begins to feel that consideration is being shown him, 
that on occasion the therapist does go out of his way to do small 
favors that are not a part of his formalized job, the youngster will, 
in turn, show signs of consideration. He may be more punctual, or 
attempt to behave or enter into activities that he thinks will please 
the therapist. It is at this time that cautious directive guidance may 
be initiated. This may take the form of more direct encouragement 
to study or to spend more time on a particular school subject, or to 
take time out to think about tentative solutions and possible outcomes 
of particularly pressing problems. In those rare instances where the 
youngster reports an offense during the course of a therapeutic inter- 
view, the therapist is in a particularly good position. He can now 
strengthen the therapeutic relationship by actively demonstrating his 
genuine interest and concern. He may be able to broaden the adoles- 
cent’s sense of reality and help him arrive at a tentative course of 
action. 


RECALL such a real life situation. Mike, a good looking, 16-year- 
old of better than average intellectual ability, whom I had been 
seeing in treatment for a few months, participated, along with co- 
delinquents, in an armed robbery involving thousands of dollars. De- 
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tectives phoned to say that Mike had undoubtedly skipped town, but 
if he should get in touch with me or come to my office, all precau- 
tions necessary to insure his safe-keeping should be taken and their 
office notified immediately. Mike was scheduled for an appointment 
at 7 P.M. Tuesday. At 7 P.M. Mike was waiting in the lobby. The 
usual social amenities were exchanged. There was no particular dis- 
play of anxiety. He was playing it cool. After seating himself in my 
office, and after brief comments relative to everyday happenings, 
with still no display of anxiety, I shared with Mike what I knew of 
the situation. He was advised that the detectives had called, that he 
was suspected of being involved in an armed robbery and that I had 
been instructed to notify them if he came to me. Mike’s face blanched; 
speech was stymied; his body trembled. The anxiety heretofore kept 
under rigid control burst forth. He was assured that I would try to 
help him work through the problem. Events preceding and subsequent 
to the offense were related, along with the details of the armed rob- 
bery—all with trust and confidence that the therapist would under- 
stand. After several moments of silence, Mike asked what he should 
do. First of all, recognition had to be made, as unpleasant as it might 
be, that the authorities must be notified, and that pending outcome 
of their investigation, he would probably be taken directly from my 
office and lodged in the county jail because of his age and because 
of the overcrowded conditions in the juvenile detention facilities. 
Feelings that he might have about further questioning and detention 
in the jail were discussed. 

Months later, Mike revealed that during those tense moments 
his thoughts were concerned with the -therapist’s reactions. What 
would he think of him now? Would.he ever.trust him again? These 
thoughts raced through his mind. At the same time, Mike knew that 
he still had a friend in the therapist. There was no attempt at manip- 
ulation on his part; rather, he displayed a genuine confidence that 
with the therapist's help and support of his parents he could manage 
to survive and to profit from this ordeal. 


The case was heard in its entirety by the presiding Juvenile Court 
judge. Police reports, social history, medical report, psychological and 
summarized report of therapeutic interviews were carefully reviewed. 
Mike was ordered committed to a private training school wtih a sus- 














The Weak Link: The Chronic “Acting-Outer” 


pended commitment to the State Reformatory. In a private school, 
learning experiences are apt to be more normal than would be ex- 
pectegs'in our generally overcrowded state institutions. The court 
granted the parents permission to take their son to the school. The 
relationship continued. Letters were exchanged between Mike and the 
therapist at least once a month, sometimes more often. Contacts with 
Mike's parents also continued throughout his private school place- 
ment. Parental feelings of bewilderment and helplessness began to 
lessen and they became better able to communicate with and to accept 
their son upon his return home. 


Adjustment in the private training school was not easy, but Mike 
made the grade. He returned home and the court officially closed ‘his 
case, though his contacts with the therapist continued. Therapeutic 
interviews became less frequent as Mike demonstrated increasing 
ability to manage his own life and to adjust to the demands of so- 
ciety. He has since graduated from high school, obtained a full-time 
job with expectation of obtaining a higher education and apparently 
is being able to effect and maintain more wholesome interpersonal 
relationships. 


Experiences gained through this professional friendship seem to 
have increased Mike's self-respect, enabled him to have more respect 
for those in authority and to function more adequately in society. 


ow can the specialist in human relations understand the fan- 
tasies and feelings in his client unless he senses them in him- 
self? He may talk clearly and be intelligent. He may have read all 
the books and given correct interpretations. But what does he actually 
know of the innermost thoughts and feelings of the client? The 
client knows very well whether the therapist speaks from experience, 
understanding, or from theory. One speaks from experience or under- 
standing only if he has experienced or sensed within himself the very 
same things the client experiences.” 


Workers, whether they be psychiatrists, psychologists, probation 
personnel, counselors or teachers, will do well to remember that we 
are all more alike than we are different. Is it too naive then for the 
worker to’ focus on these similarities and to utilize them in the treat- 
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ment process? For best results with the chronic “acting outer,” the 
personality of the worker must possess genuine qualities of warmth, 
assurance and understanding. 


Repressive discipline as a means of treating a majority of chronic 
offenders, juvenile or adult, is not only a waste of energy and money 
but an authoritarian denial of human integrity. To adopt such a view 
is like saying that those who are badly nourished should have less 
food. Most of these youngsters have been deprived of human affec- 
tion, understanding and consistent guidance—what they need is more 
of it! 


NOTES 


1. Material for this arti as obtained while the writer was a staff clinical psychologist, Family Court 
Center, Toledo, one rites 1958). ~ 
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6. Blitzsen, Dorothy R., Social Theories of Harry Stack Sullivan, (NYC: The William-Frederick Press, 
1953, pp. 96-97). 


7. Fromm, Erich, in Psychotherapy, in Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, (Detroit: The Merrill-Palmer 
School, chool, Vol. 4, No. a", Spring 1958) p. 133. ° Be 


8. Benson, Robert R., Psychological Re-education of Delinquents, in Pbi Delta Kappan, (Bloomington, 
Ind: Phi Delta Kappa, Vol. XXXX, No. 1, October 1958) 'p. 37. : 


ILLNESS IN THE SERVICE OF LIFE 
W' come then to a remarkable paradox: we are all ill, but we are 


ill in the service of health, or ill in the service of life, or, at 
the very least, ill in the service of life-in-culture. The form of the 
mind’s dynamics is that of the neurosis, which is to be understood as 
the ego’s struggle against being overcome by the forces with which 
it coexists, and the strategy of this conflict requires that the ego shall 
incur pain and make sacrifices of itself, at the same time seeing that 
its pain and sacrifice be as small as they may. 

—Lionel Trilling 
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POSTHYPNOTIC STIMULATION 
OF HYPNOTICALLY INDUCED CONFLICT 
IN RELATION TO ANTISOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Joseph Reyher 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Michigan State University 


I* a social maladjustment study of The Sudden Murderer, Lamberti, 
Blackman and Weiss reported (1958) that none of their patients 
showed strong feelings of guilt, depression or anxiety about having 
committed a crime. It is of special interest to note that eleven of these 
patients admitted or expressed a definite sense of relief by such com- 
ments as “I’m glad I did it” or “I'd do it again.” Similar reactions 
were noted by Reyher (1958) in subjects who acted out destructive 
behavior resulting from the posthypnotic stimulation of hypnotically 
induced hostility. These procedures produced a wide variety of somatic 
and subjective disturbances as well as destructive behavior. A brief 
summary of the procedures is given below. 


METHOD 


Under deep hypnosis, eleven subjects were given hallucinatory 








experiences that generated intense feelings of hostility toward a given 
individual. A conflict was created by the posthypnotic suggestion that 
conscious awareness of anything related to these experiences would 
produce overwhelming feelings of hate and an urge to tear up some 
important papers nearby, which belonged to the offending person. 
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Two sets of experiences were used to provide an experiential 
basis for the feelings of hostility and destructive impulse. On one 
day the subject was given Conflict A, which was based upon a recent 
experience. On the other day he was given Conflict B, which was 
based upon a regression to childhood and involved more intense 
feelings of guilt. The order of the conflict was counterbalanced 
across subjects and the words that were conflictual for one experience 
were neutral for the other. Conflict words (c-words) were paired 
with neutral words (n-words) and each word pair was presented 
tachistoscopically in random top-bottom order in an ascending series 
until a subject recognized one word. 


A control group (I) of seven nonhypnotized subjects was run 
to determine the effect of the tachistoscopic procedure per se. They 
were not given the conflictual instructions. Also, a recently completed 
control study, which involved a slightly modified tachistoscopic pro- 
cedure, was designed to investigate the genuineness of the complaints. 
Five good hypnotic subjects were given the same treatment on two 
different days except that on one day they were awakened and asked 
to fake hypnosis and to behave in a way consistent with being hypno- 
tized. The order of the faking and non-faking days were randomly 
determined and were unknown to E. 


RESULTS 


a0 papers were either damaged or torn up by three of the sub- 
jects. They achieved full awareness of the hostility and the de- 
structive urge upon the recognition of at least one c-word. Only one 
other subject § achieved full awareness: she tore off a corner of the 
attached note that read “Very Important. Don’t Touch.” These sub- 
jects also verbalized either the hostility or the destructive urge on dif- 
ferent occasions. The papers, however, were not harmed by any of 
the subjects, who never became aware of more than one aspect of the 
conflict. It also was noted that none of the subjects who tore up the 
papers revealed derivatives of conscience, such as feelings of guilt, 
anxiety, apprehension, or even tried to rationalize their behavior; in- 
stead there was a permanent remission of symptoms. The most in- 
teresting aspect of the obtained behavior was the absence of feelings 
of guilt or depression over the commission of the antisocial act. One 












Posthypnotic Stimulation of Hypnotically Induced Conflict 


subject gave a clue to what may have been happening: on one of the 
two occasions on which she tore up the papers, after having verbalized 
feelings of hostility on previous c-word cognition, she said: “I hope 
these papers weren’t valuable. I tore them up — have a childish feel- 
ing; one of great satisfaction.” On the next set, she recognized a 
c-word and said that she felt fine and spontaneously remarked, ‘No 
angry feelings — relief — of a sense of guilt.” Her feelings of satis- 
faction appear to have stemmed from the successful repression of con- 
science, which enabled her to act out the impulse. Intrapsychic stress 
was induced at the cost of placing her in conflict with society. 


Lamberti, et al, also reported the absence of such derivatives 
of conscience following the crime. This lack of conscience also is 
encountered in newspaper accounts of “‘senseless” and brutal murders 
by individuals who had lived quiet, unobtrusive lives before acting 
upon their hostile impulses. Although the experimental subjects who 
shared this characteristic are not considered to be potential murderers, 
their reactions to the intense hostility and the destructive impulse 
suggests that the two groups are either the same or similar in certain 
important respects. The most obvious similarities are the lack of feel- 
ings of guilt, remorse or anxiety following the commission of the 
antisocial behavior. As a matter of fact, the three subjects who tore 
up the papers not only lost their symptoms but verbalized feeling 
better for having done so. An examination of these subjects’ responses, 
prior to the paper-tearing, also revealed an absence of derivatives of 
conscience or superego reactions. They had symptoms, but they did 
not involve anxiety and/or derivatives of conscience. Instead of re- 
pressing the hostile destructive impulses, they appeared to be re- 
pressing conscience. This hypothesis is strengthened by the fact that 
only those subjects who did not tear up the papers experienced deriv- 
atives of conscience. The idea of the repression of conscience is not 
new. Mowrer (1950) has given this notion central, systematic signifi- 
cance in his theory of neurosis. 


HE fact that the paper-tearing subjects became asymptomatic after 
the commission of the deed is evidence that a drastic intrapsychic 
alteration had taken place. This interpretation is bolstered by the fact 
that the control subjects, who faked hypnosis, did not develop symp- 
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toms, neither did they tear up the papers or even feign hostility. 
These were good hypnotic subjects and were told to react to the in- 
structions in any way that they felt was consistent with being hypno- 
tized. It is surprising that the faking subjects did not tear up the 
papers. Despite the obvious artificiality of the situation in the waking 
state, they did not comply with the instructions to tear up the papers. 
Even under these conditions, acting-out the instruction to tear up “im- 
portant’” papers apparently must have been anxiety-producing. The 
compelling reality of the hypnotically induced experience seems to 
have made the difference for the experimental subjects. 


It may be that the naturally occurring intrapsychic processes that 
take place in any type of sudden antisocial behavior are similar to the 
intrapsychic processes that characterize the paper-tearing subjects. 
One interpretation is that hostile-destructive impulses are controlled 
by unconscious reactions to avoid severe qualms of conscience, which 
motivates the subject to behave in conformity with the norms of so- 
ciety. At some critical point, however, the pressure of the conflicting 
hostile-destructive impulses become so intense that qualms of con- 
science are repressed and the subject acts out the hostile-destructive 
impulses. The intrapsychic conflict is resolved and the subject experi- 
ences an extrapsychic conflict with society. The critical point probably 
varies from person to person and for some may be non-existent. In 
these cases, superego development is considered to be very strong. 
Only subjects with undeveloped or weak superegos are able to repress 
qualms of conscience and feel comfortable while acting out their anti- 
social impulses. When the environment is supportive, such an indivi- 
dual may be able to function in conformity with prevailing norms, 
but any persisting situation that arouses intense hostility and aggre- 
ssion is likely to build up this affect to a critical point. When this 
point is reached, conscience is repressed and he acts out the hostile- 
destructive impulses. 


It appears that hostile-destructive impulses become repressed 
secondarily. In psychoanalytic terms, the significant conflict occurs 
between the ego and the superego, i.e., the ego cannot tolerate qualms 
of conscience. The conflict between the id (hostile-aggressive impul- 
ses) and the ego is created by the former more painful conflict be- 
tween the ego and the superego. This double-edged conflict presents 
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two types of resolutions. Either derivatives of the superego are re- 
pressed so that the hostile-destructive impulses can be gratified, or 
the aggressive impulse is repressed because derivatives of the super- 
ego cannot be repressed. In either case, the reaction of the ego to 
qualms of conscience appears to be the most potent source of con- 
flict and anxiety, and repression is in the service of anxiety-reduction. 


The general hypothesis that qualms of conscience, or derivatives 
of a week superego, become repressed in the sudden offender is con- 
sistent with the parental relationships of the sudden murderer, as re- 
ported by Lamberti et al. For these patients, the opportunities for 
superego development appeared to be impoverished. None of the 
patients had a warm or even overprotective relationship with the 
father. His attitude was generally characterized as being hostile, re- 
jecting, overstrict or indifferent. The overt behavior of the mother 
was reported to have been almost always overprotective. “In no case 
was mother’s attitude that of warmth or even indifference or overt 
hostility.” Thus, it would be expected that superego development in 
these patients would be impaired by weak identification with a par- 
ental figure and a corresponding indifference or disregard for the 
norms and values of society. 


SUMMARY 


| Bi spe deep hypnosis, eleven normal adult subjects were given a 
hallucinatory experience that generated intense feelings of hos- 
tility and destructive impulses toward a given individual. Posthyp- 
notic conflict was created by instructing the subjects to act upon these 
feelings if they should become aware of certain classes of words that 
were related to this experience. Critical words were paired with neu- 
tral words and were tachistoscopically presented in a modified as- 
cending series of exposure times. 


Three of the subjects tore up the papers. Following paper tear- 
ing, these subjects experienced a remission of symptoms and did not 
verbalize feelings of remorse or guilt. Neither did they experience 
reactions which might be called qualms of conscience, which did tend 
to characterize the subjects who did not tear up the papers. It was 
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hypothesized that conscience became repressed in those subjects who 
tore up the papers; an intrapsychic conflict was replaced by an extra- 
psychic conflict with society. 
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THE OFFENDER’S CALLING CARD 


= general, we may say that no man can go to a place, commit a 
crime, and come away again without two things happening: he 
leaves behind him some trace by which he can be identified and he 
carries away with him certain traces by which he can be connected 


with the crime. 
—Sir Sydney Smith 


SURVIVAL OF THE ABLEST 


NE might compare our society to a sow’s litter. Of the ten little 
pigs, one is weak, never getting enough food and having to be 
assisted. Eight are doing well, jostling each other for all they can get 
One, bigger than the rest, always gets the best place and looks fattest 


and sleekest. 
—Aidan Crawley 


_ all our misfortunes were laid in one common heap, whence every- 
one must take an equal portion, most people would be contented 


to take their own and depart. 
—Socrates 
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PSYCHOPATHOLOGICAL PATTERNS IN DELINQUENCY 


Prasanna K. Pati, M.D., MS. 
MacLaren School for Boys, Woodburn, Oregon and 
Staff Psychiatrist Oregon State Hospital, Salem, Oregon. 


ee, is a stepchild of psychiatry. Psychiatry, it seems, has 
dissociated itself from its responsibility of understanding and 
treatment of antisocial behavior patterns. The problem of “juvenile 
delinquency” in particular has become alarmingly critical. There ap- 
pears to be a need to understand his seemingly social problem from a 
medical-psychological standpoint. This paper will be confined to 
some of the evaluation and diagnostic problems with regard to juven- 
ile delinquency. An attempt has been made to classify delinquency 
into broad psychopathological and dynamic patterns. The author is 
aware that such a classificatory attitude in psychiatry is likely to lead 
to stagnation and rigidity, but nevertheless it may help us in indivi- 
dualizing the educational and therapeutic program and goals in each 
delinquent child. 


An adolescent with antisocial and acting-out problems presents | 


certain specific difficulties in psychiatric evaluation. The evaluation 
is likely to be more distorted and difficult if it takes place in a correc- 
tional and institutional setting. Such an adolescent is usually hostile, 
resentful, suspicious and communicates poorly on his feelings. To him, 
the institution and its personnel become the symbol of authority, so- 
ciety and the law and therefore his objects of hostility. To a delin- 
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quent child, the psychiatrist also becomes an object of his hostility, 
suspicion and perhaps of fear. 

The psychiatrist, on the other hand, being loyal to society, is 
likely to react consciously or unconsciously in a rejecting, accusing or 
hostile manner toward such a delinquent child. Thus, it may be ex- 
tremely difficult for the psychiatrist to maintain the degree of abjec- 
tivity that is called for. The object is to have a feeling of emotional 
acceptance of the delinquent as a patient. It is also crucial that the 
psychiatrist examine and re-examine his feelings continuously while 
in the interview. Empathy with its implied objectivity is called for. 
The problem of communication with such a delinquent child is related 
to his defensiveness, concreteness, suspicious attitude and comparative 
inability to elaborate on feelings. These are major obstacles in the 
natural process of the interview unless it is conveyed to the boy either 
consciously or unconsciously that he is completely accepted regardless 
of his past. 

In other words, the immediate goal in such an interview is to estab- 
lish a positive relationship. Such boys are usually highly sensitive to 
feelings of hostility and rejection. Therefore, the psychiatrist has to 
keep in mind the non-verbal aspects of the process of communication. 
Also, the psychiatrist should be able to communicate with the adoles- 
cent on his own level. An intellectual approach in questioning and 
eliciting information from such an adolescent is likely to bring about 
a feeling of distance between the two. Att times it may be necessary 
to communicate on a rather concrete level with the kind of language 
that the adolescent uses in his own interpersonal exchanges. 


oon ye of the acting-out problems can be on a symptomatic 
level or on a dynamic basis. The general principle in making a 
dynamic diagnosis is that every piece of acting-out is a symptom and 
should convey some understandable meaning. It could also be viewed 
as a defense against deep-seated anxiety. Very often it would indicate 
specific affective meaning in terms of interpersonal difficulties. A 
deeper level of understanding of acting-out in a delinquent is to get 
some understanding with regard to neuropathy in childhood and early 
interpersonal and identification problems. 











Psychopathological Patterns in Delinquency 


Certain clinical features in delinquency are quite common. These 
features in the author’s experience, are independent of the basic diag- 
nostic classification. Continued rejection with feelings of insecurity 
is obVious in many cases of delinquency. Also, it appears that a delin- 
quent child most frequently suffers from a feeling of apathy and suf- 
fers from a constant feeling of boredom. He suffers from feelings of 
anhedonia and inability to derive pleasure from socially accepted 
activities and channels. Very frequently one is able to see a kind of 
“don’t care attitude” toward life. This indirectly indicates “I can’t be 
hurt.” Very frequently these youngsters have no particular goals and 
philosophy of life. They live from moment to moment on a pleasure 
principle and their loyalty to reality is not fully developed. They are 
after immediate gratification of instinctual needs regardless of reality. 
These various factors are fundamentally related to ego maturity and 
superego development. Also, this author feels that these youngsters 
fail to use the highly useful defense of sublimation. Instinctual energy 
therefore manifests itself in primitive responses. This particular aspect 
is primarily connected with ego maturity problems. 


HE following broad classifications for “delinquency” have been 

offered: 1. Primary behavior disorder without manifest anxiety, 
lack of somatization and ego-syntonicity; 2. Neurotic delinquent pat- 
terns with evidence of anxiety somatization, neurotic traits and auto- 
plastic mechanisms; 3. Ego-immaturity patterns in which acting-out 
is based on clearly discernible characterological problems; 4. Schizoid, 
pre-schizophrenic or latent schizophrenic problems manifested with 
apathy, withdrawal; 5. Sexual delinquent with sexual confusion and 
deviant sexual behavior, and 6. Delinquency patterns based primarily 
on organic deficit, mental deficiency or convulsive disorder. Such 
classification cannot necessarily be rigid, as in a given boy there could 
be a combination of various patterns. 


In the first category, the problem consists of repetitive and com- 
pulsive acting-out, absence of anxiety and feelings of guilt, and failure 
to learn from experience. Absence of anxiety indicates that there is no 
conflict and that the ego has accepted such a behavior pattern without 
any criticisms. This is referred to as ego-syntonicity. Characteristically, 
an adolescent in this category has a “don’t care attitude.” To him, the 
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pattern of acting-out has become a way of life. They are usually hos- 
tile, resentful and grandiose. They are quite sensitive to any hostility 
in the environment, but at the same time they suffer from a peculiar 
lack of perception of others’ feelings. Therapeutically speaking, such 
a child fails to respond to environment manipulation, educational 
measures and counseling. He is usually distrustful and therefore is 
incapable of establishing any deep, warm and trusting relationship 
with anyone. Because of the lack of anxiety, there is a concurrent lack 
of motivation. Such a boy is usually after defeat in life rather than 
growth and maturity. 


In the neurotic delinquent, there is evidence of either subjective 
or objective anxiety elicited in the interview. There may be evidence 
of conversion reaction or somatization patterns, which would indicate 
that, besides acting out on the environment, some anxiety is manifested 
in autoplastic defense mechanisms. In other words, the ego has not 
yet completely accepted the acting-out patterns and these impulses 
are at least partially ego-alien. Usually in such a boy, one is able to 
find evidence of common neurotic disturbances in childhood. This 
group of delinquency probably offers the best chances for therapy and 
rehabilitation. This is because of the presence of anxiety and indirectly 
of motivation to get help. 


In the next category, that is of ego-immaturity patterns, acting- 
out is based on some definite characterological difficulties. There may 
be evidence of sado-mashochistic, passive-aggressive, passive-dependent 
and inadequate personality patterns underneath. In the author's ex- 
perience, massive dependency is quite common. They are stunted in 
their emotional growth and maturity and acting-out is primarily based 
on lack of gratification of dependency strivings. In the sado-maso- 
chistic category, there is primarily a partial failure of sublimation 
with regard to the aggressive instinct. This category also is prognos- 
tically poor as these characterological difficulties may be quite deep- 
seated. Intensive psychotherapy over a prolonged period of time could 
change the characterological patterns. 


In the schizoid and pre-schizophrenic category, we usually see 
a boy whose reality testing is borderline. Such a boy is somewhat 
autistic, mildly withdrawn and has long-standing difficulties in estab- 
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lishing warm, positive, human relations. There is a matked fear of 
rejection leading to frustration and, along with this, suspicion toward 
the environment. There may be evidence of shifting and flight pro- 
jections and mild ideas of reference. They are usually passive on the 
surface, but they cover up a good deal of hostility underneath which 
manifests itself occasionally in primitive outbursts. Such boys zig-zag 
across the reality line. Along with these symptomatologies, there may 
also be evidence of characterological defects and neurotic mechanisms. 


In the sexual delinquent, the acting-out is primarily a sexual one, 
In such boys, there is evidence of sexual confusion, distortions in pti- 
mary identifications or massive sexual stimulation at an early age. 
This category indicates a marked narcissistic orientation undeimeath. 
There is also a failure of desexualization and neutralization of libi- 
dinal drives. 


In the last category of delinquency we are usually able to find 
mental deficiency, evidence of organic brain damage or epilepsy, 
There may be a history of head injury or encephalopathy. However, 
in the process of growth these underlying etiological factors become 
superimposed with further psychological difficulties and acting-out 
patterns. Intellectual retardation may bring about feelings of inade- 
quacy, interpersonal difficulty and acting-out. 


HE author has made a simple statistical study of 100 cases of these 

diagnostic evaluations in such juvenile delinquents. The diagnostic 
breakdowns were as follows: Primary behavior disorder, 22; neurotic 
delinquent, 20; ego-immaturity patterns, 12; schizoid and pre-schizo- 
phrenic, 18; sexual delinquent, 12; and mental deficiency, organic, or 
epileptic category, 16. In as high as 68 of these boys, there was a posi- 
tive history of divorce or separation from the parents. Out of these 
68, only 6 boys suffered from a traumatic event in the nature of death 
of one of the parents during their childhood. In 70 of these boys, there 
was some indication of emotional problems in one or both 
in the nature of alcoholism, neurosis, personality difficulties and even 
psychosis. The problem appeared to be more frequent with the father 
rather than the mother. Usually, the father was found to be inade- 
quate and ineffective. In 24 boys of this group, there was positive 
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and definite evidence of neuropathic traits in early childhood. In as 
high as 88 of these boys, there was evidence of maladjustment in the 
school situation along with their delinquency patterns. Also, in 78 of 
this group there was evidence of a rather dissocial pattern in the 
family background. 


An attempt was made to analyze the nature of acting-out. These 
were classified into runaways from home, stealing, breaking and en- 
tering, aggressive behavior, general disciplinary problems and sexual 
acting-out. A large majority of these boys had a history of more than 
one type of difficulty. As high as 60 of them, however, had a positive 
history of stealing and burglaries, etc. This statistical analysis confirms 
the popular concept of a “broken home” in most cases of delinquency. 
Also, it is quite clear that in a large majority of these boys these par- 
ents showed definite emotional problems. 


The problem of psychotherapy in any of the above categorics 
should be related to the underlying psychopathology and dynamics. In 
the author’s experience, the large majority of delinquents are unsuit- 
able for intensive and uncovering psychotherapy and have to be main- 
tained on a supportive and ego-orientted level. Only when the ego is 
mature to tolerate any degree of anxiety, intensive psychotherapy can 
be considered. The other aspect is to establish a positive transference 
with such a boy. Through such a relationship, identification is encour- 
aged with a warm, accepting and strong father figure and, through 
identification only, the process of growth and maturity starts. 


H UMAN nature is not a machine to be built after a model, and set 
to do exactly the work prescribed for it, but a tree, which re- 
quires to grow and develop itself on all sides, according to the tend- 
ency of the inward forces which make it a living thing. 

—Jobn Stuart Mill 














Book Review 


Mental Deficiency; The Changing Outlook 


Edited by Ann M. Clarke and A.D.B. Clarke, The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill, 
1958 Second Ed. 1959 


© acre ago the problem of understanding individual differ- 
ences was not acute. Any student of history knows that the tasks 
the man had to perform were much simpler and the skills he had to 
master for a successful vocation and living were quite elementary. 
Modern civilization, on the other hand, has produced a very highly 
complex society in which everything is highly specialized. “Who can 
do what” is a must to know before any activity can possibly be or- 
ganized. Learning nowadays is not just a matter of acquiring basic 
scholastic skills, but much more than that. Who can and should learn 
music and who can and should learn mathematics is almost as im- 
portant for an educator to know as to know how to impart knowledge 
itself. In all fields of human endeavor it is necessary to discriminate 
and separate people according to their abilities. 


The modern era of democracy is not an era of the survival of 
the fittest. It is the responsibility of our organized society to see that 
every individual gets an opportunity to live a life of usefulness and 
satisfaction. Those who are gifted.do not need as much help from 
others as those who are not so fortunate. Many experts and institutions 
are engaged to identify such individuals who are known as mentally 
retarded or mentally defective in order that they can be made to par- 
ticipate in those programs which are best suited for them. In the fields 
of education, treatment, vocational training and rehabilitation etc. 
efforts have constantly been made to study the problems of mental 
deficiency in order to gear programs according to the prevalent needs. 


There is a considerable amount of literature written on this prob- 
lem of mental deficiency during the last several years. The reviewer, 
however, has not yet seen such a thorough discussion of this problem 
as is made available in this single volume. The significant thing about 
this book is that the material has been presented in an attempt to 
create an awareness of the changing outlook toward this whole 
problem. 
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As has been mentioned in the foreword, this book has been com- 
piled with three principal aims: 1. to summarize as comprehensively 
as possible the literature on psychological and social aspects of mental 
deficiency (particularly of the last decade) against the background 
of genetics and neuropathology; 2. to show the intimate, reciprocal 
and enriching relationship between theory and practice, and the use 
of experimental method in both areas and 3. to show in a practical 
manner how the learning difficulties and social problems posed by 
the subnormal may be ameliorated. 


This book is divided into eighteen chapters. Some of the note- 
worthy are: III Criteria and Classification of Mental Deficiency, V 
Genetic and Environmental Studies of Intelligence, VIII Learning and 
Mental Defect, X Cerebral Palsy and Mental Defect, XIV Vocational 
and Social Rehabilitation of the Feeble-minded. The book is, further- 
more, reasonably illustrated by charts and graphs and includes a very 
comprehensive list of references printed in about thirty pages. 


The reviewer is of the opinion that this book is valuable for all 
those who are in any manner concerned with the problems of mental 
deficiency and are working with individuals who are intellectually 
subnormal. Teachers, psychologists, therapists, social workers and 
administrators would find this volume a profitable reading. 


K. N. JAITLY 


Behavior Genetics 
Jobn L. Fuller and W. Robert Thompson. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 


‘os classic controversy over the respective influences of heredity 
and environment on behavior is circumspectly treated here as an 
issue still in flux. Dr. Fuller, senior staff scientist of the Roscoe B. 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Maine, and Dr. Thomp- 
son, Professor of Psychology at Wesleyan University, have eschewed 
partisanship on the question in a work that aims modestly though 
comprehensively to review and focus the pertinent literature. Their 
considerable labors have produced a pertinent technical conspectus, 
the more commendable for its assumption of relative ephemerality. 
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Mental Deficiency; The Changing Outlook 


Edited by Ann M. Clarke and A.D.B. Clarke, The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill, 
1958 Second Ed. 1959 


Big ere ago the problem of understanding individual differ- 
ences was not acute. Any student of history knows that the tasks 
the man had to perform were much simpler and the skills he had to 
master for a successful vocation and living were quite elementary. 
Modern civilization, on the other hand, has produced a very highly 
complex society in which everything is highly specialized. “Who can 
do what” is a must to know before any activity can possibly be or- 
ganized. Learning nowadays is not just a matter of acquiring basic 
scholastic skills, but much more than that. Who can and should learn 
music and who can and should learn mathematics is almost as im- 
portant for an educator to know as to know how to impart knowledge 
itself. In all fields of human endeavor it is necessary to discriminate 
and separate people according to their abilities. 


The modern era of democracy is not an era of the survival of 
the fittest. It is the responsibility of our organized society to see that 
every individual gets an opportunity to live a life of usefulness and 
satisfaction. Those who are gifted.do not need as much help from 
others as those who are not so fortunate. Many experts and institutions 
are engaged to identify such individuals who are known as mentally 
retarded or mentally defective in order that they can be made to par- 
ticipate in those programs which are best suited for them. In the fields 
of education, treatment, vocational training and rehabilitation etc. 
efforts have constantly been made to study the problems of mental 
deficiency in order to gear programs according to the prevalent needs. 


There is a considerable amount of literature written on this prob- 
lem of mental deficiency during the last several years. The reviewer, 
however, has not yet seen such a thorough discussion of this problem 
as is made available in this single volume. The significant thing about 
this book is that the material has been presented in an attempt to 
create an awareness of the changing outlook toward this whole 
problem. : 
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As has been mentioned in the foreword, this book has been com- 
piled with three principal aims: 1. to summarize as comprehensively 
as possible the literature on psychological and social aspects of mental 
deficiency (particularly of the last decade) against the background 
of genetics and neuropathology; 2. to show the intimate, reciprocal 
and enriching relationship between theory and practice, and the use 
of experimental method in both areas and 3. to show in a practical 
manner how the learning difficulties and social problems posed by 
the subnormal may be ameliorated. 


This book is divided into eighteen chapters. Some of the note- 
worthy are: III Criteria and Classification of Mental Deficiency, V 
Genetic and Environmental Studies of Intelligence, VIII Learning and 
Mental Defect, X Cerebral Palsy and Mental Defect, XIV Vocational 
and Social Rehabilitation of the Feeble-minded. The book is, further- 
more, reasonably illustrated by charts and graphs and includes a very 
comprehensive list of references printed in about thirty pages. 


The reviewer is of the opinion that this book is valuable for all 
those who are in any manner concerned with the problems of mental 
deficiency and are working with individuals who are intellectually 
subnormal. Teachers, psychologists, therapists, social workers and 
administrators would find this volume a profitable reading. 


K. N. JAITLY 


Behavior Genetics 
Jobn L. Fuller and W. Robert Thompson. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 


HE classic controversy over the respective influences of heredity 

and environment on behavior is circumspectly treated here as an 
issue still in flux. Dr. Fuller, senior staff scientist of the Roscoe B. 
Jackson Memorial Laboratory at Bar Harbor, Maine, and Dr. Thomp- 
son, Professor of Psychology at Wesleyan University, have eschewed 
partisanship on the question in a work that aims modestly though 
comprehensively to review and focus the pertinent literature. Their 
considerable labors have produced a pertinent technical conspectus, 
the more commendable for its assumption of relative ephemerality. 
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“Except for gross defects which impair normal functioning,” 
they affirm, “little is known of the behavioral significance of struc 
tural variation in the nervous system. The relationships of neuron 
density and patterning of individual psychological differences may be 
worth exploring . . . A working model for the gene-behavioral char- 
acter relationship emphasizes the non-congruence of the two levels 
of description. Non-congruence implies multiple-factor control of 
psychological traits and the existence of complex gene interactions 
in the development of phenotypes. In spite of this complexity the 
evidence for lawful genetic effects upon behavior has been amply 
demonstrated. Further analysis of the gene-character relationship may 
be possible from experiments in which genetypes are manipulated 
and phenotypic effects measured.” 


In their analysis of available data on criminality, the authors 
report: “According to a number of investigators, criminality, delin- 
quency, and psychopathic personality depend on hereditary factors 
. . . It is clear from eleven studies that concordance is more marked 
in MZ than in DZ twins. On the average, criminality and delinquency 
occur in both members of an MZ pair about three times as frequently 
as in only one member, whereas almost exactly the opposite holds true 
for fraternal twins. Since environmental factors are relatively con- 
stant in this comparison, a good deal of weight may be attributed to 
genetic factors . . . In such matters, of course, it cannot be doubted 
that environment is important. Probably genotype determines partic- 
ular physical and psychological characteristics that predispose indivi- 
duals toward similar type of asocial behavior given the right set of 
circumstances. This moderate point of view has some cogency if we 
consider that psychopathy appears to have some hereditary as well 
as environmental determination. This is quite different from saying 
that the criminal tendencies per se are inherited. So also in the case 
of the non-neurotic criminal, it is not criminality that depends on 
genes but traits such as aggressiveness and physical strength that may 
result in the commission of crime.” 


The usefulness of this book is heightened by a virtually complete 
bibliography and a thorough index. 
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The Untried Case: The Sacco-Vanzetti Case and the Morelli Gang 
Herbert B. Ehrmann. The Vanguard Press, Inc., New York 


F™ more than thirty years the Sacco-Vanzetti case has served mal- 
contents and agitators as a stick with which to belabor the estab- 
lished order. The execution in 1927 of a Massachusetts shoemaker 
and a fish peddler for a crime of which many deemed them innocent 
is still cited in radical propaganda around the world as a florid ex- 
ample of partisan injustice. The unpalatable fact is that this cause 
celebre also is a source of unease and embarrassment to many re- 
sponsible citizens who are convinced of the unwisdom of the court's 
judgment. The belief persists not only that these men told the truth 
when they denied their guilt but that they were deprived of a fair 
chance to establish the facts. Even if the verdict were accepted, the 
case would stand as a disquieting example of the unwisdom of not. 
permitting the machinery of justice to run its full course. 


Mr. Ehrmann, as associate counsel for the defense, established to 
his own and others’ satisfaction that Sacco and Vanzetti could not 
have carried out the payroll holdup murders for which they were 
executed. He assembled evidence that the crime was committed by 
five professional gunmen, one of whom confessed to his part in it 
after conviction for another crime. The lawyer named the men in- 
volved and was not legally challenged. But because of the peculiar 
circumstances prevailing in Massachusetts at the time — including an 
inflamed state of official and public opinion — petitions for a new 
trial were unavailing. 


A notable feature of this new edition of the book, which was 
originally published in 1933, is a foreword by the late Joseph N. 
Welch. In it he accusingly brackets the Sacco-Vanzetti case with the 
Salem witchcraft trials and the Dreyfus case. Out of a personal ac- 
quaintance with the principal figures concerned, he comments: 


“It was unfortunate that under Massachusetts law one man and 
only one man could grant Sacco and Vanzetti a new trial. That man 
was Judge Thayer. After the jury verdict, Judge Thayer's rulings on 
the various motions for a new trial were a= fatal and as conclusive 
as was the throwing of the switch at their execution. But Judge 
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Thayer was beyond persuasion. He was not to be moved by reason. 
He was, in this case, incapable of showing mercy. This is not to say 
he was wrong. It is only to describe him. 


“I have always thought that the great tragedy of the Sacco-Van- 
zetti case was that it happened to be assigned to Judge Thayer. I 
think almost any other judge would have granted a new trial. As- 
suming that Sacco and Vanzetti were as guilty as Judge Thayer be- 
lieved them to be, a second jury would quite surely have found them 
guilty. If the evidence discovered after their conviction had been pre- 
sented to a new jury with a unanimous verdict of not guilty, no one 
would have been dismayed. And in either event, with a second trial, 
no matter what the result, the conscience of Massachusetts would have 
been at rest.” 


The book provides a handy reference source on the ramifications 
of the case. One of its addenda is a copy of a letter written by Joseph 
B. Ely while he was Governor of Massachusetts in 1933, conceding 
that his predecessor, Alvan T. Fuller, erred when he rejected the 
petition for a new trial. This book, and even the entire case it records, 
will have served a valuable purpose if it prevents a repetition of a 
blot on the good name of a state that has been tendentiously exploited 
to sully the whole democratic world. 


Pioneers in Criminology. 
Hermann Mannheim, Editor. Quadrangle Books, Inc., Chicago 


HAT is criminology? The Oxford dictionary labels it as “the 

science of crime; ‘criminal anthropology’” and puts its first 
use in 1890. Webster defines it as the study of crime or criminals. 
The editor of the symposium here presented quotes Willem Adriaan 
Bonger as attributing the first use of the term to the French anthro- 
pologist Topinard, whose principal work appeared in 1879. Mr. Mann- 
heim notes that the first workers in the field were essentially penol- 
ogists or penal reformers and that the pioneer Cesare Beccaria was 
regarded as a philosopher who introduced humanity into the legal 
codes of the Continent. The application of science to the study of 
crime and criminals came later, but what science, and how was it 
applied? Actually the study of misbehavior encompasses a broad range 
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of science, together with other applied skills and rationale. So crimi- 
nology must be considered a grouping of heterogeneous endeavors 
rather than a homologous entity. 


The ambiguity of the term is illustrated in the composition of 
this book. Consisting of sketches of eminent men who have contributed 
to the evolution of society's attitude toward crime, it presents eight 
lawyers: Beccaria, Jeremy Bentham, Enrico Ferri, Raffaele Garafalo, 
Pedro Montero, Gabriel Tarde, Hans Gross and Charles Doe; five 
medical men: Isaac Ray, Henry Maudsley, Cesare Lombroso, Charles 
B. Goring and Gustav Aschaffenburg; two sociologists: Emile Durk- 
heim and Bonger; a naval officer and geographer, Alexander Maco- 
nochie, and an architect, V. John Haviland. 


As in the study or practice of criminology, one’s interest in this 
mixed bag of good reading will be determined by his bent. From a 
psychiatric standpoint the chapters that impress are Winfred Over- 
holser’s appreciation of Ray, Peter Scott’s consideration of Maudsley 
and Hans von Hentig’s tribute to Aschaffenburg. Yet in historical 
perspective anyone interested in the field can profit from the capable 
adumbrations of such early gropers as Beccaria, Bentham, Lombroso, 
Maconochie and Haviland. They, as well as the others, have con- 
tributed, as much by their fallacies and misconceptions as by their 
residue of truth, to the slow accretions of humanitarian wisdom in a 
valiant combat with the malignant tendencies in human nature. The 
book as a whole provides absorbing and enlightening reading. As an 
item in the ambitious Library of Criminology it is a useful guide to 
the leading personalities in the history of correctional endeavor and 
their bibliographies. 


As Mr. Mannheim observes in his introduction and as Clarence 
Ray Jeffery attests in a historical summing up, criminology has been 
burdened with the conflicts of its opposing schools and a nebulous 
quality in its definition of aims. Mr. Mannheim concludes: “No 
single ‘school’ is likely to resolve all the dilemmas and conflicts 
inherent in the penal problem, and at least for a period of transition 
such as ours it might be wiser to dispense with all attempts to draw 
up grandiose paper schemes and programs and to concentrate on 
more tangible objects.” Mr. Jeffrey offers a similar judgment: “The 
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criminologist’s attempt to separate criminology and criminal law, and 
his related attempt to derive criminality from the behavior of the 
criminal offer a major obstacle to a theory of crime. More attention 
needs to be paid to the meaning of crime in terms of criminal law, 
social structure and social change. A re-evaluation of the theoretical 
structure of criminology is called for at this period in the develop- 
ment of criminological thinking.” 


Working With Groups 
Walter M. Lifton. John Wiley & Sons, New York. 


ECENTLY a Midwestern university called a conference to assess 
the effectiveness of its counselor-training program. At the end 
of the day the administrator-delegates were asked to suggest re- 
visions in the program. Almost to a man, these educational authorities 
placed major priority on training for the development of ability as a 
group therapist or group worker. The administrators argued that they 
could not possibly hire enough counselors to work with all students 
individually; they wanted the counselors instead to deal with groups 
of teachers. They felt the counselors would provide teachers with 
skills and insights to enable them to help youngsters being referred 
for outside consultations. The administrators also wanted their coun- 
selors to help students in group activities such as student councils, 
groups organized to assist failing students. They also had in mind the 
potential of the group work expert in working with P.T.A.’s and child 
Study groups. Over and over the demand was repeated: We want peo- 
ple trained for work in group settings, people with skills to transform 
group meetings into effective learning and therapeutic experiences. 


Dr. Lifton, formerly Associate Professor of Education at the 
University of Illinois and now director of guidance publications and 
services of Science Research Associates, presents Working With 
Groups as a guide for those who call for help in understanding the 
problems involved in the group process. He appreciates that a book 
alone cannot train people to help others — the counselor needs a 
level of skill, knowledge and sensitivity that the printed page cannot 
supply — and the most this book may pretend to accomplish is to 
present a collection of ideas, techniques and ways of relating that 
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proved useful to at least one person, the author. 


To avoid a cookbook kind of presentation, the book is organized 
as follows: First we have a summary of basic issues involved in group 
process, followed by definitions of some of the terms employed in 
the text. Chapters 4, 5, 6 describe several group problems: admitting 
new members, the silent member, silence in the group, the missing 
member, the missing leader, the monopolist, terminating the series 
of sessions, voting etc. Each problem is presented in sufficient detail 
to enable the reader to make an independent conclusion and to help 
him develop his individual philosophy. Each chapter concludes with a 
summary of writings by others who might interpret the concepts be- 
ing explored in a possibly different fashion. In this way the reader 
finds viewpoints that are within his present experience or, if he wishes, 
he is provided a roadmap to travel beyond the text to an exploration 
of opposing orientations that are present in this young and multi- 
disciplined area. The book closes with two chapters to help the reader 
evaluate himself and his groups. 


Skill in working with groups is an integral requirement of several 
professions and it is unfortunate that the terminology applied to this 
function has become loaded with feeling. The teacher, for example, 
is frightened by the idea of “group therapy,” the psychiatric social 
worker may reject the notion of being involved in “re-education,” 
while the psychologist will recoil if his function is desi as 
“group-work.” Lifton’s book frankly recognizes this semantic tur- 
moil, and for the sake of facilitating communication he engages in a 
deliberate attempt to use terms that are less emotionally charged so 
that readers from different disciplines can relate without rise of blood 
pressure to the concepts under discussion. Lifton maintains it is pos- 
sible to use terms like teaching, counseling or psychotherapy inter- 
changeably without doing violence to the kinds of relationships that 
need to be developed in a group to achieve the goal of individual 
growth. With this point of view it is possible to draw from the fields 
of both education and psychology in our attempt to examine and 
understand the problems associated with the development of group 
leadership skills. 


The values Lifton employs as a counselor place him squarely in 
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the camp of phenomenology and client-centered therapy. The con- 
cepts and hypotheses about the nature of personality and the methods 
for achieving change, derived historically from the works of Rank, 
Rogers, Taft, Wertheimer, Bergson and Rousseau and many others, 
suggest that: 


. . + to help people we must start with their perception of the 
situation. 
. help is initially directed toward the problem giving the client 
the most immediate concern. 

. . individuals have an innate capacity to heal themselves if they are 
provided a setting where they can feel secure enough to examine 
their problems. 

. as an individual (or group) is helped to feel more secure, his 
need to fight threatening bits of data decreases. 
. a change in a person’s life affects all other aspects of his being. 
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Lifton asserts that group effectiveness is related to the growth 
of strong empathic relationships between group members and he te- 
peats: groups can be a force for liberating the individual rather than 
a mold to compress him into lifeless conformity. 


The volume has an index and an excellent bibliography save for 
the ommission of the classical Creative Powers: The Education of 
Youth in the Creative Arts by Hughes Mearns, recently reissued in 
a paperback edition, and the more recent Small-Group Discussion in 
Orientation and Teaching by Randall W. Hoffman and Robert Plut- 
chik, which present, philosophically and methodologically, many of 
the concepts described by Lifton. 


The book held special interest for this reviewer as we had em- 
ployed his viewpoint and techniques for a number of years in teach- 
ing courses on group psychotherapy and counseling both at the BARO 
Clinic and the Graduate School of Education of Yeshiva University. 
In reply to the author’s modest disclaimer about the effectiveness of 
his approach, this writer must volunteer enthusiastic testimony: We 
have used it and it works. 
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WORLD OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


A miscellany of ideas, observations, 
comment and other signals of progress 
in the purview of the social sciences. 


Automation—Among newly available devices listed by the American Medical 
Association as evidence of progressing automation are: a stapler to connect 
blood vessels, a heart-lung machine to control circulation during surgery, tele- 
vision-style X-ray fluoroscopy, a fingertip-size camera to photograph ulcers, 
closed-circuit TV facilities to bring 200 students in on psychiatric interviews 
and a recorder for sounds beyond range of the human ear. 
Books—Publishers’ output continued to increase quantitatively if mot quali- 
tatively in 1960, with a total of 15,012 books — an average of more than forty 
a day — compared with 14,876 in 1959. Of these 12,069 were mew works, 
the rest new editions. Fiction titles totaled 2,440. 


Camp—New York State has started work on its first youth rehabilitation 
center on a site near Albany. As part of an anti-delinquency program it will 
be a work and training camp for sixty boys to be designated by children’s and 
county courts. 

Caution—To keep young people from unwittingly inviting the stigma of crime, 
a Westchester (N.Y.) citizens’ committee of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency has published booklets for students and teachers explaining 
basic penal laws. The campaign was inspired by a judge's remark that many 
young people brought before him were unaware that their pranks or trespasses 


were criminal acts. 


Crime—Crime in New York City increased 4.5% in 1960, or from 392,969 to 
410,828 cases, reflecting the national upward trend. Arrests for major crimes 
rose 6.7% and complaints of such crimes 7%. Arrests of offenders under 16 
rose 6.7% and of those between 16 and 20 by 8.9%. The number of recorded 
murders remained the same as in 1959, 390. High spots tin the A agp included 
1,296 rapes, 6,579 robberies, 35,236 bunglaries, 16,731 auto thefts and 7,769 
narcotic arrests, all increases over the previous year. 


Death Row—With particular reference to the Chessman case, the American 
Bar Foundation declares that delays in executing death sentences weaken pub- 
lic confidence in the law. Reviewing other cases, it was found that of 227 
persons executed from 1956 through 1959, the time between sentencing and 
execution exceeded a year in 122 cases and four years in fifteen cases. Of 
195 persons under death sentence at the end of 1959, 68 had been in death 
row more than a year. The foundation called attention to a bill ing in 
Congress to limit Federal appeals from state courts and to uniform post- 
conviction procedures, designed to avoid delay, promulgated by a national 
conference in 1953. 














World of Social Therapy 


Enzymes—The University of Michigan Mental Health Research Institute is 
using an I.B.M. computer to help recognize visual patterns of geometric ele- 
ments in potentially poisonous chemicals. This is part of a project to determine 
how an enzyme is related to the transmission of nerve messages, why some 
chotic — tolerate certain elements better than nonmal persons do, 
ow people react when deprived of information from their senses and how 
metabolism changes in schizophrenia. “We believe that human behavior can 
be viewed as a unit considering all its aspects, from the molecules in the cells 
which determine a person’s actions to the standards of the society which 
determines his values,” the institute explains. 


Family—The trend to larger families continues, the Census Bureau finds. A 
4% increase in the size of the average family in ten years brought the figure 
to 3.68 persons in March, 1960, compared with 3.54 in 1950. The average 
white family had 3.61 persons, the nonwhite family 4.39. 


Fetus—Dr. S. D. Larks of the University of California, Los Angeles, has de- 
veloped a method of registering prenatal heart beats. He has made electro- 
cardiograms from the faint fetal pulse that can forewarn the physician of po- 
tential defects and otherwise assist in prenatal measures and in delivery 
technique. 


Flaws—aAttribution by sudden, seemingly motiveless murder to brain defects 
has been supported by research conducted in British prisons. Of prisoners 
who had murdered without motive or provocation other than stress of sexual 
excitement, resentment or exhaustion, 73% ‘had brain abnormalities, com- 
pared with 25% of those who killed while attempting other crimes and 17% 
of those who had slain under considerable provocation. 


Gangs—The end of gang warfare in New York’s streets within five years has 
been predicted by Hugh Johnson, director of the city Youth Board’s division 
handling the problem. Of several thousand. street clubs, he classifies 160 as 
gangs and only forty of these, in fifteen localities, as severely troublesome. 
The average age of the boy gangster has declined from 17 to 15, gang loyal- 
ties are weakening and the psychotic element has become less frequent, he 
reports. 


Health—1960 was a good health year, with record low rates for infant and 
maternal mortality and for tuberculosis, Metropolitan Life Insurance data 
show. The death rate was placed at 9.4 per 1,000 population, remaining below 
10% for the thirteenth successive year. 


1.Q.—An I.Q. test used to select top-level talent will miss about 70% of those 
with the highest scores in creativity, a pamphlet issued by the National Edu- 
cation Association contends. It observes that traditional intelligence tests covet 
only a few of the fifty or more dimensions of the mind that have been dis 
covered and therefore bypass the creatively gifted child. 
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HAROLD M. BOSLOW, M.D., has been Director of Patuxent Institution 
at J , Md., since 1955. He received his medical degree from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1939 and served as a flight sungeon and psychiatrist in the 
Air Force through the war period, From 1948 to 1950 he was a staff psychia- 
trist in the Veterans Administration and from 1950 to 1954 medical officer 
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ALEXANDER B. SMITH, Ph.D., is a case supervisor in the Probation De- 
partment of the Kings County Court, Brooklyn, where he directs an experi- 
mental group therapy program for adult probationers. He obtained his doctor- 
ate at New York University and since 1957 has been a lecturer in the Sociology 
Department of Brooklyn College. For ten years prior to World War II he 
practiced law in New York. 


ALEXANDER BASSIN, Ph.D., is Director of Group Therapy at the Civic 
Center Clinic of the Brooklyn Association for the Rehabilitation of Offenders 
and is in charge of psychological ating services in the Probation et 
of the Kings County Court. He received his doctorate at New York University 
and is a member of the Visiting Faculty of Yeshiva University Graduate School 
of Education. 


JOSEPH REYHER, Ph.D., is an Assistant Professor of Psychology at Michigan 
State University and consultant to the Veterans Administration Hospital in 
Battle Creek, Mich. He received B.A. and M.S. degrees from Northwestern 
University and his Ph.D. from the University of Illinois. In addition to his 
clinical activities, ke teaches and conducts research. His present research in- 
terests include the development of laboratory methods for the investigation of 
unconscious processes in the nature of hypnosis and its use as an experimental 
tool, and the development of uncovering techniques in psychotherapy. 
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ROBERT R. BENSON has been court psychologist in the Montgomery 
Juvenile.Court, Dayton, Ohio, since 1959 and psychological consultant in th 
Michigan Disability Determination Service since 1957. He received a B.S.EB 
from the University of Virginia and an A.M. from Geonge Washington U; 
versity and is a doctoral candidate in the American University. After a varie 
of internships in St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, and state institutions 
he served as consulting clinical psychologist and lecturer at George Washingte 
University and St. Lucy's Society for the Handicapped, Toledo, and as 
clinical psychologist at the Londoun County Guidance Center, Leesburg, Vi 


PRASANNA K. PATI, M.D., a native of India, is a staff psychiatrist at th 
Oregon State Hospital, Salem, Ore. After graduating from the Utkal Un 
versity Medical School in 1949 and interning in the university hospital 

he came to the United States in 1952 as an exchange visitor for residenti 
training in psychiatry. He had three years of training at the Warren (Pa 
State Hospital and a further three years at the University of Michigan Medic 
Center at Ann Arbor. During the latter term he was senior clinical instruct 
in psychiatry. He also received a Master of Science degree in psychiatry fros 
the University of Michigan’s School of Graduate Studies. Since 1958 he ha 
been a consultant psychiatrist at the MacLaren School for Boys, Woodburt 
Ore., with special interest in the psychopathology and treatment of ado! 
behavioral disorders. 


MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


announces that it is taking applications from those interested 
in Hospital Recreational Service. The FOREST PARK FOUNDA 
TION FELLOWSHIP IN HOSPITAL RECREATIONAL SERVIC 
$2,000. 

Scholarship to be awarded an individual seeking a Master 
Science degree in Hospital Recreational Service. 


For details, write to: Dr. Jay S. Shivers, Professor and He 
Department of Recreation Station A; Box No. 235, MS.C. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 




















POINT OF VIEW 


An International Concept of Forensic Psychiatry 


HE progress that has been achieved in the development of for- 

senic psychiatry as a therapeutic arm in the broad field of cor- 
rection was impressively illustrated at the World Congress of Psy- 
chiatry held in Montreal in June. A feature of the congress was a 
symposium on forensic psychiatry in which twenty-four leading physi- 
cians from a dozen countries presented an illuminating purview of 
the lessons that have emerged from their extensive experience and of 
the problems that stand as a challenge to further endeavor. The meet- 
ing should be marked. as historic because its participants resolved to 
proceed with the organization of an international congress. of forensic 
psychiatry to perpetuate and expand the principle of international 

cooperation here exemplified. 


The symposium, initiated and organized by Professor Maurice 
Remy of the University of Fribourg, Switzerland, covered such areas 
of discussion as the medico-legal aspects of neurotic offense, appreci- 
ation and treatment of the so-called psychopath, and the diverse con- 
ceptions of the principle of culpability. The proceedings reflected 
especial interest in and concern over divergent views between law 
and psychiatry on the problems of sentencing, the question of trans- 
sexualism, treatment of the deviated offender, therapeutic differen- 
tiation between neurotic and psychotic offenders, the essence of psy- 
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chotic behavior, and the social function of guilt. Dr. Harold M. Janney 
of the United States Bureau of Prisons described the growing role of 
psychiatry in the Federal prison system and two representatives of the 
Soviet Ministry of Public Health explained the principles of psychiatry 
employed in the Soviet Union. The paper read by Dr. Winfred Over- 
holser on “The Psychopath: Some Legal and Treatment Aspects” is 
published in this issue as a representative example of the tenor and 
trend of the program. 


Forensic psychiatry has come a long way since Benjamin Rush, 
Isaac Ray, Henry Maudsley and their fellow pioneers began to awaken 
the public conscience to the ethical principie that criminal guilt can 
be mitigated by pathological factors. In more than a century of in- 
spired struggle against the inertia of traditional prejudice, medical 
men and their collaborators in related disciplines have won a large 
measure of acceptance for the medico-legal approach and have in- 
creasingly demonstrated that the knowledge and skills are available 
to put into practice an enlightened system of justice tempered by the 
insights of diagnosis and therapy. One has only to look at today’s 
effectiveness of the therapeutic arm in the Federal and many state 
systems, and its epochal advance in other countries, to appreciate 
the tremendous strides of the last decade or two. The establishment 
and growth of court and community clinics to provide psychiatric 
help for redeemable offenders likewise connote the progressive inte- 
gration of the medical viewpoint in a realistic system of jurisprudence. 
That an informed public opinion is coming to acknowledge more and 
more the high incidence of mere malfunction as a cause of offense is 
attributable largely to the uphill labors of many generations of dedi- 
cated experts in the forensic field. 


It must be recognized, of course, that forensic psychiatry alone 
is not the complete answer to the challenge of pathological offense, 
any more than academic criminology offers a solution for the multi- 
farious problem of crime. Only in a broad mobilization of all pro- 
fessional and community forces will the full possibilities of crime 
reduction be realized: what is needed is an embracing synthesis of 
education, religion, government, law, general and institutional medi- 
cal practice and psychiatry, together with other public and private 
resources all focused on the objective of a healthy norm of social 
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accommodation. This is not a matter of sporadic spurts of periodic 
crusades but of a permanent, persistent adjustment to the needs of 
our complex, tension-ridden society. In such an undertaking forensic 
psychiatry is not only ready and able to play its central role; that 
very effort is the profile of its character today. ~ 


The program for an international congress of forensic psychiatry 
is particularly appropriate at this stage of the specialty’s development. 
The recent organization of an academy of forensic sciences and a 
forensic society in Britain exemplifies the solid position of medicine's 
assistance to law in other countries as well as here. The marked ad- 
vance in a rapprochement between psychiatry and law is international 
in scope. How much better it is that, instead of being isolated in in- 
dividual national matrixes, medical endeavor should share with the 
rest of science the benefits of a cross-fertilization of ideas on a 
world-wide scale. No nation’s professional life can pretend to be self- 
sufficient, for the interchange across borders of knowledge and in- 
spitation is of the very nature of social and scientific progress. How- 
ever gratifying our own advances may be, the constant stream of 
achievement abroad offers an indispensable source of profit and im- 
pulsion. Just as competitive rivalry between schools and professions 
in our own country should give way to the general good, so should 
international effort be regarded as a common fund of potential bene- 
fit for all mankind. 


* * * 


re recent appointment of our colleague, Dr. Kenneth G. Gray, 
as Professor of Forensic Psychiatry at the University of Toronto 
draws attention to another timely example of what a progressive 
community can do to provide psychiatric treatment as an alternative 
to imprisonment. Dr. Gray, who has been Associate Professor of 
Psychiatry at the university, also is Director of Forensic Services at 
the Toronto Psychiatric Hospital and a principal figure in Toronto's 
increasingly renowned Psychiatric Clinic. Incidentally, he is a member 
of the Editorial Board of this Journal. 


A seminar on forensic psychiatry at the University of Toronto 
just prior to the Montreal congress, besides offering a graphic survey 
of psychiatric resources in the United Kingdom, Europe, Canada and 
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the United States, gave the visitors an opportunity to appraise the work 
of the clinic. In operation since 1956, the clinic is supported by the 
Ontario Department of Health with the help of research grants from 
the Canadian Government. It has been especially effective in treating 
cases of sexual deviation, but it provides general psychiatric consul- 
tation, diagnostic and treatment services for the courts and probation 
system of the city and province. It is interesting to recall that its es- 
tablishment grew out of a public indignation over the deaths of three 
child victims of sexual deviates. Here is an admirable public facility 
to which any person of aberrant personality may turn for succor 
whether or not he is referred by the courts. Its overriding long-term 
objective is to conduct research in the area of sexual deviation and 
to provide teaching facilities for the training of psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists and social workers. 


The expanded program for the teaching of forensic psychiatry 
that Dr. Gray now undertakes embraces the whole field in its criminal 
and civil aspects. The relationships of psychiatry to the criminal courts 
are dealt with not only in lectures and seminars but in actual contact 
with cases referred by the tribunals. For example, physicians enrolled 
for graduate work are assigned to the forensic clinics for practical ex- 
perience with cases in process of diagnosis and treatment. Such sub- 
jects as fitness to stand trial, criminal responsibility, pre-sentence re- 
ports and other forensic problems are taught under realistic conditions 
eclipsing the value of the lecture room alone. 


One is tempted to remark that perhaps this type of professional 
work is ordered better in Canada than elsewhere. In any event, other 
communities and their courts and educational institutions would do 
well to study Toronto’s example with a view to profitable emulation. 
They will find here an eminently effective pattern for a determined 
confrontation of any community's crime problem. With programs 
such as this providing at once clinical treatment of amenable offend- 
ers, training of personnel to carry on the endeavor and continuous 
research to broaden the range of knowledge and techniques, and with 
clinical psychiatry organized and girded locally, nationally and inter- 
nationally for optimum effectiveness, a resolute society could look 
forward to real inroads on the burden of crime and to a vast incre- 
ment in the sum of human welfare. 
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An Eight-Year Demonstration in Reclaiming Offenders 


R EADERS of these pages are familiar with the name of the Baro 
Clinic, which for more than eight years has been demonstrating 
that there can be a better remedy for crime than the old, costly device 
of sending offenders to prison. That name has now been changed to 
the Civic Center Clinic, but the change is in name only; the clinic’s 
work will continue to follow the pattern that has made it a vital instru- 
ment in its community and a model for similar endeavor elsewhere. 

From its inception the clinic has made it a corollary purpose to 
serve as a pilot study in psychiatric aid to offenders. Its example has 
been emulated in many communities and constant inquiries indicate 
a high degree of public, official and professional interest in its work. 
For that reason the story of the clinic is presented here in some detail. 

A pioneer project in human conservation, the Civic Center Clinic 
is based upon the concept that a high percentage of the people who 
commit crimes are not irredeemable rebels against the social order 
but victims of circumstances who with proper therapy can be restored 
to productive responsibility. Through a judicious combination of per- 
sonal attention, scientific diagnosis, medical therapy and social case- 
work, an increasing number of those who err are being helped to 
return to useful free lives instead of being committed to the burden- 
some limbo of a penitentiary or a mental institution. 

The clinic owes its being and its successful growth largely to the 
vision and determination of one man — District Attorney Edward S. 
Silver. Remarkable among prosecutors, he recognized long ago the 
futility of sending more and more offenders to prison without trying 
to understand and remedy the causes of criminal behavior. He knew 
that many of the defendants he arraigned in court were there less be- 
cause of actual criminal tendencies than as a result of possibly reme- 
diable pathological factors. 

“Seventy-five per cent of the inmates of jails and workhouses 
have been there before,” he said at that time. “We must do something 
to cut down the intake. It is no solution to build more and larger jails 
and mental institutions.” 


Until this program was conceived, the therapy needed to bridge 
the gap between juridical and correctional objectives was all but un- 
obtainable: hospital clinics were not open to offenders and private 
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psychiatric and other techniques were economically out of reach. The 
work was started on a small and tentative scale under the aegis of 
and yet distinct from the District Attorney’s office. At the outset the 
clinic was conducted by a voluntary cadre of psychiatrists, psychol- 
ogists, social workers and other personnel. In 1953 Dr. Ralph S. Banay 
became medical director. With the help of the New York City Com- 
munity Mental Health Board and a foundation grant, a limited bud- 
get was provided, and this has been expanded in step with the clinic’s 
growth and widening scope of service. However, the demand for ser- 
vices and the need of additional personnel and equipment have always 
outpaced the accretion of resources, so that continued realization of 
objectives is largely dependent upon generous private assistance 
through grants, gifts and bequests. 


The community association that sponsors and guides the clinic 
is a voluntary agency independent of any legal or quasi-legal organi- 
zation. Its Board of Trustees consists of judges of the city, county and 
state courts; representatives of the Board of Education, prominent 
business men, union officers, social workers, attorneys and others. The 
clinic also has a psychiatric advisory board of twelve doctors. 


A caseload in the hundreds and a lengthening waiting list in 
spite of constant expansion of plant and personnel attest to the wide 
need for the clinic's work and the community's response to its enter- 
prise. But the best evidence of its reason for being, and of its effec- 
tiveness, is to be found in the roll of its patients and discharged cases: 
an impressive volume of case histories shows what is being done—and 
how much more can be done — to reverse the trend of errancy and 
make useful, self-respecting citizens of many who, without help, 
would be lost in the maelstrom of social parasitism and destruction. 


The clinic is designed to exemplify the best principles of modern 
correctional practice. It is dedicated to the idea that prevention of 
crime is more effective and economical than punishment; that much 
crime can be prevented by finding and treating those prone to err 
before they have gone on from early offense to recidivism; that ag- 
gressive tendencies, a normal attribute in everyone, are often diverted 
to criminal channels by reason of emotional or constitutional defects 
or malfunctions, which are treatable; and that decent human dignity 
dictates a community responsibility to counter the vast human erosion 
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of crime by reclaiming those who can be reached instead of commit- 
ting them to the corrupting pariahhood of imprisonment. 

On the preventive side, the clinic aims to promote the surest form 
of crime remedy by fostering mental and social hygiene in the home 
through collaboration with schools, churches, and community and so- 
cial service organizations. Social work and other practical and advisory 
assistance to the families of offenders are an important arm of its 
program. Furthermore, the clinic's endeavor to prevent the break-up 
of families by keeping the offender at home and at work while he is 
under treatment serves the double purpose of maintaining family ties 
and reducing the aggregate multiple costs incurred through prison 
sentences. 


It has been made clear from the start that the clinic does not 
advocate or condone any soft treatment of wilful criminals. Just as 
the District Attorney continues to prosecute without quarter habitual 
and vicious criminals who prey upon the community, the clinic’s work 
distinguishes sharply between those for whom there is no alternative 
to penalty and those whose responsibility is mitigated by pathological 
elements. In any event, the treatment itself is not a pleasant experience 
but an undertaking entailing considerable sacrifice and submissive 
application on the patient's part. 

The clinic’s impact upon the life of its community, though great 
and steadily growing, is beyond full calculation. The clinic has guided 
back to lives of useful dignity, and even of considerable achievement, 
several hundred men and women who might have caused grievous 
loss and harm to others and to themselves. The community not only 
has gained what these people have been enabled to contribute to it 
but has been saved the compounded expense of institutionalizing them. 
The profit in terms of human harmony, as in the salvage of family 
life and the betterment of other relationships, can only be imagined. 
The sponsors of and participants in the program have the satisfaction 
of seeing these progressively multiplied material and imponderable 
benefits accrue from their efforts. On the practical plane alone, it is 
evident. that the investment has been highly rewarding. 

The clinic’s eight years of growth and achievement have demon- 
strated that this is an effective means of combatting one of the basic 
causes of delinquency. What this community has done and is continu- 
ing to do other communities can do also, given sufficient determin- 
ation and devotion to the socio-therapeutic principle. 
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Medical Correctional Association 
ANNUAL MEETING 
September 26-27, 1961 


Hotel Deshler Hilton 
Columbus, Ohio 


Tuesday Morning, September 26th — 9:15 to 12:00 


WORKSHOP X — THE FIRST OFFENDER IN PRISON — THE 


PROBLEM 
Hall of Mirrors 


Jointly sponsored by the Medical Correctional Association, The Com- | 
mittee on the Prevention and Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency, 
and the Committee on the Adolescent Offender. 





During this Session there will be a discussion of the first 
offender in terms of the type of person he is and the prob- 
lems he presents that bring him into confinement. The dis- 
cussants will describe the composition of this group of of- 
fenders and the kind of orientation required to more fully 
understand them. 


Presiding: — Dr. Harry R. Lipton, President, Medical Correctional 
Association. 

Speaker: — Dr. Nathan Blackman, Vice-President, Medical Correc- 
tional Association. 

Topic: — “A New Look at Confinement” 

Speaker: — Charles J. Eckenrode, Superintendent, Vocational Train- 
ing and Education, U. S. Bureau of Prisons. 

Topic:—"The Significance of the Educational Gap in First Offenders” 

Speaker: — Mr. Olin C. Minton, Warden, Federal Reformatory, 
Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Topic: — “Key Problems of the Unsophisticated Young Offender 
in a Reformatory” 

Speaker: — Mr. Robert H. Scott, Assistant Director, Department of 
Corrections, Lansing, Michigan. 

Topic: — “The Therapeutic Community in Prison” 

Recorder: — To be announced. 
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Annual Meeting 
Tuesday Afternoon, September 26th — 1:15 to 5:00 


WORKSHOP XIX — THE FIRST OFFENDER IN PRISON — 
THE CHALLENGE — 
Room 1337 


Jointly sponsored by the Medical Correctional Association and the 
Wardens’ Association of America. 


The first offender will be discussed in terms of seeking 
treatment innovations, preventing regressions, and stimulat- 
ing identifications and values other than the ones with which 
he came to confinement. How to help the new offender cope 
with time? How to make manipulative behavior less reward- 
ing? Can confinement serve more adequately the Offenders’ 
needs for emotional growth? 


Presiding: — Dr. Groves B. Smith, Psychiatric Consultant, Division 
of the Criminologist, Department of Public Safety, Joliet, Ill. 


Speaker: — Arthur V. Huffman, Supervising Sociologist, Division 
of the Criminologist, Department of Public Safety, Joliet, Illinois. 


Topic: — “Socio-Psychological Effects of Homosexual Approaches of 
the Youthful First Offenders” 


Speaker: — Robert R. Raines, Warden, Oklahoma State Penitentiary. 
Topic: — “Utilization of the First Offenders’ Time and Resources” 


Speaker: — Robert H. Scott, Assistant Director, Department of Cor- 
rections, Lansing, Michigan. 


Topic: — “The Residential Home” 
Speaker: — Maurice H. Sigler, Warden, Nebraska State Penitentiary. 
Topic: — “The Warden’s Responsibility to the First Offender” 


Recorder: Harry C. Tinsley, Warden, Colorado State Penitentiary, 
Canon City, Colorado. 
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Wednesday Morning, September 27th — 
9:15 to 10:30 
and 10:45 to 12:00 


JOINT MEETING: — THE MEDICAL CORRECTIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION AND THE COMMITTEE ON THE ADOLESCENT OF. 
FENDER — 

Room 1337 

Subject of Meeting: — “Open-End Workshop on the First Offender 

in Prison.” 

The Discussants will elaborate some of the problems, some 
of the difficulties, and some of the goals highlighted in the 
preceding symposia. 

Presiding: — John J. Galvin, Warden, Federal Reformatory, El Reno, 
Oklahoma. 

Panel Members: — Arthur V. Huffman, Supervising Sociologist, 
Division of the Criminologist, Department of Public Safety, 
Joliet, Illinois. 

Dr. Harry R. Lipton, President, Medical Correctional Association. 
Olin C. Minton, Warden, Federal Reformatory, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
S. R. Zalba, Jr., Executive Director, Northern California Service 
League, San Mateo, California. 

Dr. Ralph S. Banay, Secretary, Medical Correctional Association. 
Robert R. Raines, Warden, State Penitentiary, Oklahoma. 

Dr. Groves B. Smith, Psychiatric Consultant, Division of the 
Criminologist, Department of Public Safety, Joliet, Illinois. 


Recorder: — Dr. Nathan Blackman, Vice-President, Medical Cor- 
rectional Association. 


Wednesday Afternoon, September 27th — 1:15 to 3:00 


MEDICAL CORRECTIONAL ASSOCIATION — ROOM 1212 
Subject of Meeting: — “Formulation of Plans for First Offenders” 


A discussion of the contributions the Medical Correctional 
Association can make in this field. 


Presiding: — Dr. Harry R. Lipton, President, Medical Correctional 
Association. 
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THE “PSYCHOPATH”: 
SOME LEGAL AND TREATMENT ASPECTS* 


Winfred Overholser, M.D., Sc.D., Superintendent 

David J. Owens, M.D., Chief, Maximum Security Service 

Saint Elizabeths Hospital, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 


- 1835, in his Treatise on Insanity, James C. Prichard described 
what he termed “moral insanity” as ‘‘a form of mental derange- 
ment consisting in a morbid perversion of the feelings, affections 
and active powers without any illusion or erroneous conviction im- 
pressed upon the understanding: it sometimes coexists with an ap- 
parently unimpaired state of the intellectual faculties.” As support- 
ing his view he cited a case described by Pinel in 1801 as manie sans 
delire. Fifty years after Prichard (1888), Koch substituted the term 
“psychopathic inferiority,” apparently in an attempt to underempha- 
size the moral aspects of the disorder. Various other terms were de- 
vised from that time on, such as, “constitutional psychopathic in- 
feriority,” “psychopathic personality,” Cleckley’s “semantic dementia” 
and Karpman’s “‘anethopathy.” Too often in the past the term has 
been used as one of opprobrium, and it has at other times been with 
some justice referred to as a “psychiatric wastebasket.” 


It is safe to say that there has been, through the century and 
half or more since Pinel wrote, general recognition of the fact that 
there is a psychiatric condition, not infrequently accompanied by 
antisocial behavior, but not resembling closely the more dramatic 





a r eres Symposi on Forensic Psychiatry, World Congress of Psychiatry, Montreal, 
une 6, 1961. 
ie opinions expressed are solely those of the authors, and not necessarily those of the Department of 
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types of psychosis or of neurosis. On account of the varying termi- 
nology and varying concepts as to what should be included under 
that terminology, studies as to the psychogenesis and treatment of 
the disorder have not attracted the attention which they have de- 
served. Many workers in the field have, however, given attention to 
this problem, among them Adolf Meyer, Karl Birnbaum, E. Kahn, 
Bernard Glueck, Sr., and his son, Bernard, Jr., Franz Alexander, B. 
Karpman, Sidney Maughs, Hervey Cleckley, H. L. Kozol and Sir 
David Henderson, to mention only a few. The law has generally 
been inclined to look upon the psychopath as fully responsible, and 
many psychiatrists have been inclined to agree with this point of view. 
The very term “constitutional inferiority” with its connotation of in- 
curability has hampered any closer investigation into the problem, 
and this is perhaps part of the reason why the law, though ready to 
recognize the “raving maniac,” has been disinclined to take cognizance 
of the state of psychopathic personality. 


Psychopathic personality, or as it is now termed in the nomencla- 
ture (1952) of the American Psychiatric Association, “Sociopathic 
Personality Disturbance,” was classified under the general heading 
of ‘Personality Disorders,” with the subtitle “Disorders of Psycho- 
genic Origin or Without Clearly Defined Tangible Cause or Struc- 
tural Change.” Among the subheadings are found antisocial reaction, 
dyssocial reaction, and sexual deviation. One may question seriously 
whether sexual deviation belongs under this heading, since recent 
experience has shown that most of the deviates are basically suffering 
from neurosis rather than from a personality disturbance of this sort. 
The important feature, however, of this change of classification is 
that Sociopathic Personality Disturbance is now officially recognized 
by the American Psychiatric Association as a disorder, presumably 
therefore to be classified as a mental disease. The term “sociopath” 
or “sociopathic,” objectionable from some points of view, was devised 
apparently in an attempt to overcome the connotation of incurability 
which is conveyed by the term “psychopathic personality.” 


1‘ die hard, and this is as true in psychiatry as it is in 
the general experiences of life. There has been for many years 
in the minds of a good many psychiatrists at least the idea that psy- 
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chopathic personality, being considered “constitutional.” was un- 
treatable. Furthermore, it was well recognized that the psychopath, 
in general, is somewhat resistant to treatment, having as he does 
great difficulty in relating to others. The work of such clinicians in 
the field of children as Redl, Bettelheim and Bender has demonstrated 
that treatment is not necessarily fruitless. ’ 


We have said that one of the outstanding or most startling 
phenomena of the psychopath is that he is likely to come into con- 
flict with the law. Indeed, in the minds of many, psychopathic per- 
sonality and incorrigibility have been equated. The American Law 
Institute, for example, in its recent formulation of the “test of re- 
sponsibility,” fancies that it excludes psychopathic personality as a 
defense by providing that “the terms mental disease or defect do not 
include an abnormality manifested only by repeated criminal or 
otherwise antisocial conduct.” 


The studies, which we mentioned above, have shown that there 
is far more to the psychopath than antisocial conduct, and that indeed 
there are psychopaths who succeed in avoiding conflict with the law. 
The psychopath in general may be said to be an impulsive individual 
who exhibits diffuse, unpatterned behavior. He usually has a history 
of having been deeply rejected in childhood and seems to be attempt- 
ing to obtain attention by his aggressiveness. He has, however, ap- 
parently very little inner conflict or anxiety and certainly has a warped 
capacity for love. His emotional relations are meager and his con- 
science relatively underdeveloped. Thus, we have a substantial group 
of symptoms over and above the possible antisocial behavior. There 
are grave disturbances in the patient’s affective life, as well as in 
foresight and the control and organization of behavior. Indeed, 
Cleckley considers the condition serious enough to be classified as a 
“psychosis,” for basically the psychopath has lost contact with the 
deeper emotional accompaniments of experience and with its 
purposiveness. 


It has been widely assumed by members of the psychiatric and 
legal professions that, since psychopathic personality is not to be 
considered a mental disorder, it should not be considered a defense 
to charges of crime. From what has been said already, however, it 
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would appear that there is grave doubt as to the primary assumption 
that psychopathic personality is not a mental disorder. Indeed, there 
is every reason, quite aside from the nomenclature of the American 
Psychiatric Association, to consider it a mental disorder; sometimes, 
indeed, one of very serious magnitude. 


Edy leads us to a brief discussion of “criminal responsibility” or 
its nullification by mental disorder. In most of the jurisdictions 
of the United States, quite unlike most of the European countries,* 
some judicial tests of insanity have been laid down and in some States 
even enacted into statutory form. The prevailing one is that known 
as the “right and wrong” test, dating from the prosecution of Daniel 
M’Naghten in 1843, a cognitive query as to whether the defendent 
knew right from wrong at the time of the act and knew that what 
he was doing was wrong. The inadequacy of this test has been long 
recognized by psychiatrists and by a considerable number of legal 
writers in the United States and England. In addition, about twenty 
of the fifty States have what is known as the “irresistible impulse” 
test, which covers such compulsive acts as kleptomania. 


The State of New Hampshire in 1870, however, laid down the 
rule that the mental state of the actor is as much a question of fact 
as his commission of the act, and that the law had no right to lay 
down “tests” of this sort; in other words, that the matter should be 
left entirely to the jury guided by the best evidence available. 


In 1954, the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia laid 
down a rule very closely patterned on the New Hampshire Rule, to 
the effect that an accused “is not criminally responsible if his unlaw- 
ful act was the product of mental disease or mental defect.” For a 
time following the appearance of the 1952 classification of the 
American Psychiatric Association, Saint Elizabeths Hospital had fol- 
lowed the practice in returning prisoners to court to give the diagnosis 
“Sociopathic Personality Disturbance (Without Mental Disorder)” 
but it finally came to be the opinion of the majority of the staff that 
this was a contradiction in terms, that sociopathic personality dis- 


° Compen. for example, the simple provision of the Belgian Code Penal (Ch. 8, Sec. 71): “‘Il n’y a 
pas d’infraction, lorsque l’accuse . . . etait en etat de demence au moment du fait . . .”’ 
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turbance 7s a mental disorder, and that such a parenthetical statement 
was entirely a negation of that fact. The staff came to realize that 
the behavior of the sociopath is unconsciously motivated and has its 
origin in conflict even though that conflict is often well concealed. 
With increasing awareness of the psychopathological processes evi- 
dent in the sociopath, there resulted an increasing belief that these 
individuals were actually suffering from mental disease. 


During the trial of one of our former patients, there was con- 
flicting testimony as to whether the condition warranted a diagnosis 
of mental illness; several of the staff of the hospital testified that the 
condition should be considered a mental illness, whereupon the de- 
fendant was found not guilty by reason of insanity. 


When the Durham Rule, so called, was laid down, the question 
arose as to what disposition should be made of defendants acquitted 
by reason of insanity. The Congress passed a law in 1955 providing 
for the mandatory commitment to Saint Elizabeths Hospital of such 
persons, release to come only upon certification by the hospital and 
approval by the court to the effect that the acquittee had so far im- 
proved or had recovered as not to be dangerous to himself or others 
in the reasonably foreseeable future. In the former case, release 
might be conditional, and in the other, unconditional. A number of 
persons accused of crime have been acquitted on the basis of being 
sociopaths.* The hospital has consistently maintained that in every 
one of these patients an attempt should be made at treatment. Great 
store has been laid by group psychotherapy, milieu therapy, and in 
some instances, individual psychotherapy as well. With the general 
refractoriness of the psychopath to psychotherapy, the results have 
not been brilliant, but there has been enough response on the part of 
the patients to warrant the moderate optimism which the hospital 
staff has had. In the opinion of the writers, the recognition by the 
courts and juries of the compulsive nature of the behavior of the 
sociopath represents a major step forward in forensic psychiatry. In 
our opinion, these people are no more accountable for their acts than 
are those persons who are adjudged psychotic, except that they are 





* The Court of Appeals for the 3rd Circuit (U.S. v. Currens, May 1, 1961) « for exampl 
““We think that that Court (Dist. of Col.) in permitting an insanity defense to be —7 in the 
case of the sociopath is pursuing the correct course, for the mental condition of the accu is one of 
ultimate fact to be found by the jury.”’ 
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more capable of participating intelligently in their defense before a 
court of law. 


FR the point of view of social defense, the public is as well 
protected by the confinement of the offender in a hospital as 
in a prison. An attempt is made to treat the patient so as to make 
him hopefully less likely to repeat criminal acts. If he proves unamen- 
able to treatment, the confinement may be continued, whereas, if he 
were serving a sentence he would be released unchanged at the end 
of his term. 


A brief summary of one of our cases may be of interest as illus- 
trating some of the difficulties but some of the at least moderate 
successes which are possible in the treatment of sociopaths. 


AB, 22 years old, admitted in 1957, had been arrested several 
months previously on charges of armed robbery and receiving stolen 
government property. This was the eighth criminal offense for which 
he had been arrested. He was an unwanted child, who was unkindly 
treated by his grandmother, the dominant person in the home. Ini- 
tially, he had been shy, timid and frightened, but when about 7 he 
became aware that from aggressive behavior he obtained the attention 
which he desperately sought. He stole, he lied, he fought. 


Finally, the family, in desperation, consulted psychiatric help 
and, quite appropriately, AB was labeled “‘Sociopathic Personality,” 
but the psychiatrist was unable to offer any hope for AB or his par- 
ents. It appeared that AB was not wanted by anyone — the psychia- 
trist, the legal authorities, society, or even his parents. 


AB’s arrest in 1957 and his attorney’s request for mental exami- 
nation brought him to Saint Elizabeths Hospital where, after inten- 
sive examination, he was again diagnosed Sociopathic Personality Dis- 
turbance, Antisocial Type, and acquitted by reason of insanity. 


Legal maneuverings followed his commitment, with those psy- 


chiatrists believing the condition not to be a mental illness being 
paired against those who believed sociopaths were mentally ill. The 
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battle of the experts was on! Writ of habeas corpus followed writ 
and, when these were denied, appeal after appeal to higher courts, 
even to the Supreme Court, followed, all of which were denied. He 
was transferred from ward to ward with no relief as he continued 
acting out in his new environment. There were even elaborate plots 
for escape which would be considered useful and even patriotic in 
prisoner of war situations but pathologic in a mental hospital. 


Most of the staff members were reluctant to attempt psycho- 
therapy with AB because of their previous experience with sociopaths 
until one of our more masochistically-inclined physicians indicated 
interest in the patient. 


eee ral about a year after his admission, a rather unorthodox type 
of individual psychotherapy was begun and continues until the 
present. From the first hour, the therapist assumed an active, direc- 
tive role. Slowly, after about eight months, the patient began to be- 
come aware of anxiety related to areas of his personality rather than 
to the fact of his confinement. He began to verbalize near-psychotic 
ideas, claiming that the therapist’s efforts were directed at driving 
him insane and demanding punishment and imprisonment in the 
Maximum Security Service of the hospital, so that the time of his 
confinement would be comparable to a jail sentence for the offenses 
he had committed. 


Several times he was transferred from the Maximum Security 
Service to a less secure and more privileged ward, but on each occa- 
sion his acting out increased, and within a matter of a few weeks it 
was necessary to return him. Here, where personnel were more accus- 
tomed to this type of patient, there existed less opportunity to act 
out. His anxiety increased and frequently it was obvious to the thera- 
pist that the patient was approaching a psychosis. Definite paranoid 
trends developed, with mechanisms of projection, rationalization and 
denial being utilized in an attempt to find some level of psychological 
adjustment. At the same time, his discomfort was increased by a 
growing realization of his dissatisfaction with his image of himself as 
it had existed in the past, and by the new image of himself as a 
mentally ill person requiring psychotherapeutic help to crystallize 
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new images more or less satisfactory in rebuilding a way of life. 
Gradually his behavior improved; he showed more interest in treat- 
ment and understanding himself, with a progressive decrease in his 
acting out in an antisocial manner. After two years of therapy, he 
was granted a conditional release from the hospital, more than a 
year and a half ago. He continues in therapy, is occupied regularly 
and has had no conflicts with the law. For practical purposes, we 
may consider him a reasonable success. 


This case represents what is sometimes possible with psycho- 
therapy in a controlled environment. It seems doubtful whether any 
sort of result would have been obtained without the combination of 
the indefinite commitment and the consistent psychotherapy. 


One can understand why some psychiatrists are pessimistic re- 
garding results in treating sociopaths, but an attitude of total incur- 
ability seems to the writers to be not only unwarranted in fact but 
wholly unpsychiatric. 


THE TENDENCY TO OFFEND 


W' are forced to an hypothesis of the possible existence of char- 
acter in all men which, in the absence of a better term, we 
call the “criminal diathesis” . . . a constitutional proclivity either men- 
tal, moral or physical, present to some degree in all men, but so potent 
in some as to determine for them, eventually, the fate of imprisonment. 

—Charles B. Goring 


HE universe is full of magical things, patiently waiting for our 


wits to grow sharper. 
—Eden Phil potts 


U is worth a thousand pounds a year to have the habit of looking 


on the bright side of things. 
—Samuel Johnson 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF A PSYCHIATRIST IN A PRISON 


MALCOLM FINLAYSON, M.D. 
Washington State Reformatory, Monroe, Washington 


HE most appropriate functions of a psychiatrist in a correctional 

institution will be worked out in time by the process of trial and 
error. The data in this paper arise from four years’ experience in a 
reformatory that had never before had a full-time psychiatrist and 
no established idea as to what he would be expected to do. This situ- 
ation allowed the free exploration of all the available fields, in- 
fluenced only by the author’s interest in developing a limited program 
of therapy. This widely varied experience provides the material for 
the present communication. 


The addition of a psychiatrist to a correctional staff is based on 
the potential value of his experience and training in understanding 
and influencing emotional processes. It is assumed that crime may be 
the expression of a poorly functioning personality and thus similar 
in its significance to the obvious psychiatric symptoms of neurosis 
or psychosis. 


Beside the possible advantage of his theoretical background, a 
psychiatrist has very practical assets. The first and perhaps most im- 
portant of these is that he has learned how to listen and is accustomed 
to taking time to do this. He is likely, also, to have had considerable 
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experience in the areas of both security and treatment, since in hos- 
pital work these functions are not separated. He has learned that 
patients who are out of control cannot be treated successfully and 
has experimented with many different control techniques. He is also 
likely, through experiences with chronic custodial patients, to have 
learned the crucial importance of early and good treatment in avoid- 
ing these discouraging and expensive failures. If he has had the good 
fortune to work in a modern treatment center, he has had a chance 
to see and analyze the results of institutional influence, including 
the unfortunate results of institutional failure. 


Throughout the period of this study consultation was freely avail- 
able to anyone on the staff who asked for it. Inmates also had access 
to interview time at their own request and occasionally suggested that 
other inmates should be seen. (It might be remarked in passing that 
there was usually a good deal of reason for their referrals.) During 
most of the first two years the author worked on the classification 
committee planning programs and making custody decisions and also 
sat on the discipline committee handling various sorts of conduct 
infractions. 


Some of this time was given to therapy. There was a brief ex- 
periment with a group of eight juvenile delinquents. This cast a 
good deal of light on the operations of delinquent groups, especi- 
ally on the characteristic intense competition among the members in 
terms of inverted social standards, prestige deriving from being es- 
pecially bad or obnoxious. The difficulties arising from this source 
were such that the group was broken up after about four months 
and most of the members carried in individual treatment. They were 
part of a series of more than thirty inmates carried for periods rang- 
ing from six months to more than three years on a schedule of weekly 
one-hour interviews. A number of inmates also were seen for much 
shorter periods of supportive therapy. 


jhe three areas in which a psychiatrist can work are diagnosis (in 
this paper committee work will be considered as diagnosis), 
treatment and supervision or teaching. The vast majority of the ex- 
perience described here was gained in the first two areas with only a 
very minor amount of time given to the third. 
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Malcolm Finlayson, M.D. 


The theoretical basis for the presence of a psychiatrist on a cor- 
rectional staff is the idea that there is a connection between offenses 
and the personality of the offender. This idea is relatively new, is 
accepted only in part legally and is viewed with varying degrees of 
skepticism by almost everyone. The value of a psychiatrist is limited 
by the degree to which this idea is accepted by the group with which 
he is working. A psychiatric evaluation provides an estimate of the 
personality of the offender, his assets and liabilities, thus giving one 
clue to what can be expected of him during his commitment and to 
his prospects for successful adjustment on parole. It may also point 
out the problems that require solution in order to achieve a success- 
ful adjustment in both settings. Unfortunately, the prediction of 
human behavior depends to a considerable extent on an estimate of 
the individual's tolerance for stress in a situation where the stress is 
unknown. Personality assets, also, are impossible to quantitate, and 
the estimate desired is a quantitative one. 


Nevertheless, the educated guess, which is really all the psychia- 
trist can give, is of considerable value in an institution run on a cor- 
rectional, rather than on a penal basis. Theoretically at least, sen- 
tences should be set and programming decided on the basis of the cor- 
recticnal problem each inmate presents. For example: an individual 
of basically good character structure who is immature and perhaps in 
the midst of an energetic adolescent rebellion can be expected to re- 
spond to a program providing necessary external control and reason- 
able but firm and consistent discipline. The same offense, arising as 
the expression of a deeply rooted neurotic or psychotic conflict, is 
another problem altogether and cannot be expected to respond equally 
well. 


From a psychiatric standpoint, offenders may be classified in five 
groups. The first of these, the professional criminal, is quite normal 
except from an ethical standpoint. The second, the immature, stumbles 
into crime largely as a result of inability to cope with a difficult 
world with only the personality assets of early adolescence. The third, 
the inadequate, seems to have no assets and cannot compete success- 
fully except by ignoring the rules. The fourth, and probably largest 
group, is that of the neurotic characters whose offenses are the equiva- 
lent of neurotic symptoms. Finally, there is the small group of really 
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pathological characters (usually referred to as psychopaths or socio- 
paths) whose importance, because of their extreme resistence to 
change, is out of all proportion to their number. 


As usual in psychiatric syndromes, these five general types are 
rarely seen in pure culture; diagnostic impressions are formulated and 
decisions made in accordance with the predominant characteristic. An 
accurate evaluation can be of considerable value in planning the cor- 


rectional program. 


By far the most frequent source of referrals for evaluation has 
been the parole board. With rare exceptions these have been in the 
form of “policy referrals” requested automatically shortly after ad- 
mission on the basis of particular offenses — armed robbery, assault, 
various sexual offenses, narcotics, arson, kidnapping, and murder. 


T HREE factors have seemed to diminish the value of these con- 
sultations. In the first place, an extensive experience has failed 
to confirm the assumption on which they are based, that these more 
serious offenses arise from more serious or involved personality prob- 
lems. Very rarely has the author’s evaluation in these cases varied 
significantly from the one arrived at independently by the sociologists 
of the intake unit. Professional staff time is and will probably con- 
tinue to be too limited to justify this duplication of effort. In cases 
which the intake staff finds unusually difficult or puzzling, consul- 
tation might be of real value. 


Two further factors diminish the value of these consultations 
done on automatic referral. In these cases the sentence structure and 
management generally are rather rigid — indeed at times prescribed 
by law. It has seemed, also, that consultations done on automatic 
referral have been done “for the record,” a rather expensive luxury. 


Surprisingly few requests have been received from the institution 
staff for consultation in connection with the management problems 
that arise in any institution. The correctional process does not re- 
semble a religious conversion. Inmates do not suddenly see the light 
and at once become upright citizens. In the process of gradual change 
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which actually does occur, occasional regressions to delinquent be- 
havior may be expected. These are of considerably different signifi- 
cance than the same outbreaks in an individual who is not responding 
at all to the institution. Ideally, they should receive different manage- 
ment. 


A recurrent problem, productive of frequent requests for evalu- 
ation, has been the inmate who has been emotionally disturbed. The 
low tolerance of many inmates for emotional stress can and often 
does lead to serious acting out. The problem, of course, becomes es- 
pecially acute if the inmate in question is working outside the institu- 
tion. As a result, emotional disturbance, no matter how appropriate 
in terms of the inmate’s life situation, is generally poorly tolerated. 
This problem, reinforced by the quite human tendency to pass along 
difficulties to someone else, has led at times to an effort to transfer 
problem inmates to a psychiatric hospital on the basis that they were, 
or might be, mentally ill. 


In passing, it might be remarked that clear-cut psychosis has been 
surprisingly rare in the 18-to-25-year age group in this institution. 
In the four-year period covered by this study only three such cases 
have been found. The possibility of psychosis does present a common 
diagnostic problem in this group of frequently unstable people, many 
of whom are clearly anything but normal. This possibility also creates 
a very real management problem. Correctional personnel, whose feel- 
ings about people with serious emotional problems are generally 
colored by the concept of the homicidal maniac, do not handle these 
problems either easily or well. This difficulty is especially great in a 
case that presents at least a possibility of insanity. The frequency of 
efforts to initiate transfers to the hospitals has declined markedly 
since psychiatric consultation has been readily available. Many of 
these difficult problems have been worked out successfully in the 
institution. The improvement of staff morale that comes with the 
successful handling of difficult situations is a real even though in- 
tangible asset. 


= majority of those admitted to a reformatory adjust successfully 
from the beginning to the institution’s standards. Those who do 
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not may tax all of the resources available. An accurate evaluation of 
the inmate is a big help not only in clarifying the problem but in sug- 
gesting appropriate measures and their possibility of success. Some 
inmates seem to present problems that are for practical purposes in- 
soluable, but they have been quite rare. Generally, it has been pos- 
sible to find some solution for these management problems. Sur- 
prisingly often, these unsuccessful inmates appear to be “playing the 
part” (a very useful bit of prison slang). They have been committed 
as a result of their failure in the community. They are discouraged, 
resentful and, above all, concerned as to their ability to cope with 
the unknown dangers and difficulties of prison life. Partly in an at- 
tempt to cope with these dangers and partly to contain their own 
feelings of inadequacy and insecurity, they act tough. They often 
respond quite well to a little additional attention and support in the 
form of short-term therapy with anyone they can feel is interested 


in them. 


Considerable progress has been made in recent years in modern 
psychiatric hospitals through conscious and intensive efforts to exploit 
the therapeutic value of the institution. Although it seems quite rea- 
sonable that a similar approach should be of value in other areas, 
a number of factors retard its application to the correctional field. 
Most importantly, correctional philosophy is in a transitional state. 
Although prisons and reformatories are no longer run, if they ever 
were, on a strictly penal basis, neither can they be said to operate 
on a consistently correctional basis either. Ideally, decisions should 
be made solely on the basis of their probable value to the individual 
inmate. In practice, what is felt to be most helpful to the institution 


often conflicts. 


Less realistic emotional factors add a significant complication. 
A fairly simple example is the attitudes toward conduct infractions. 
In reality, these represent a double failure. The inmate has failed in 
his effort to adjust to a world with rules. The institution has failed 
also in its effort to get the inmate under control. The actual attitudes 
are often different. The inmates feel that rules are made to be broken 
and that an undetected infraction represents a triumph for them. 
There is also, to some extent, a parallel feeling in the administration 
that an infraction detected and punished is a victory. 
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More subtle but equally significant are the emotional pressures 
operating on anyone who works in a prison. All too frequently these 
lead to reactions in the form of staff attitudes that are not clearly 
or consciously formulated but are anything but helpful. A major part 
of the work in hospitals referred to above is concerned with the iden- 
tification and correction of such complications. This is a largely un- 
explored field in correctional work, even though it has seemed that 
the problem is even greater than in hospitals. 


be general, it can be said that at present the use made of psychiatric 
consultation in administrative problems is limited. The prob- 
ability is, however, that it will be precisely in this area that its chief 
value will eventually be found. 


The results of psychiatric therapy are always hard to establish 
with any degree of certainty. This is especially true in prison work. 
Since the real criterion of success is adjustment in society after re- 
lease, any statement on results should be based on data derived from 
a five-or ten-year follow up. The following remarks cannot, there- 
fore, be taken as anything more than impressions. 


Personal communications on the results of group therapy from 
workers in other institutions have suggested that it is of considerable 
management value but that it is unlikely to produce much durable 
change. The possibility exists that the same thing could be said of 
the results in this series of patients carried in individual therapy. 
Severe dependency problems have not been changed significantly nor 
have underlying neurotic patterns and pathological identifications been 
touched. Such basic personality alterations can rarely be achieved with 
one hour a week treatment except perhaps in adolescents whose 
personality structure is still plastic. 


Almost all of these patients were started in therapy because they 
were having trouble adjusting to the institution. Most of them were 
in the unit that housed the least successful 5% of the population. 
Two of these cases were flat failures. The rest were able, with help, 
to adjust successfully to the institution. They were able to handle re- 
duced custody and received reductions in their sentences based on 
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their apparent progress. Although formal data are not available on 
those who have left the institution, scattered information makes it 
clear that success has not been uniform. In all fairness, it should be 
stated that this group does not represent an average sample of the 
reformatory population. These parole results,, however, are roughly 
comparable to those in an average sample which would include many 
more favorable cases and fewer dubious prospects. 


WoO impressions have emerged from this work. The first is the 

number and seriousness of the personality problems found in 
these people; they can be said to have wound up in prison as a result 
of their psychological handicaps. Equipped as they were, they simply 
couldn’t do any better. The second impression is that these are very 
difficult cases and that a prison provides a somewhat less than ideal 
setting in which to try to work with them. This is almost pure re- 
lationship therapy; results depend on a durable working relationship. 
As a group, these inmates were isolated, bitter and suspicious. The 
organization and emotional climate of a prison is such that it lends 
entirely too much support to their already energetic resistance. 


The improvement shown by this group in their ability to function 
in the institution demonstrated the supportive value of this work. 
Although these people still had personality liabilities, they were able 
to carry them with the help that they had received. Their regained 
capacity for successful function also offered them the chance of 
further spontaneous personality growth. 


In addition to this formally scheduled therapy, several inmates 
have been seen for periods of a month or two. These brief efforts 
have often been surprisingly helpful. Timing, in the sense of the in- 
mate’s readiness to accept help, was crucial. These efforts were most 
effective with basically mature inmates who had become badly dis- 
couraged or anxious. It was not helpful in cases involving a signi- 
ficant degree of dependence. 


The teaching and training activities in this institution have not 
had major emphasis and have been focused primarily on the correc- 
tional officers. At two different times a completely informal staff 
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teaching activity came into being, arising through the joint interests 
of the author and members of the sociology staff. On the first occa- 
sion it included only the author and the members of the reception 
and guidance unit. On the second occasion it was completely open 
and anyone connected with the institution who wished to attend was 
welcome. These meetings were discussion groups at which current 
professional problems and possible solutions were considered. They 
seemed to have several values. They were helpful simply as education. 
Furthermore, the intellectual and professional stimulus derived from 
them helped a good deal to offset the deadening effect of the volume 
of essential routine mechanical work. The open meetings also were 
especially valuable in facilitating an interchange of views and ideas 
among groups ordinarily rather isolated and working independently, 
perhaps more independently than was really beneficial. 


SUMMARY 


_ general there has been a tendency to use the psychiatrist's diag- 
nostic formulations especially in an initial evaluation even though 
several factors combine to diminish the value of these consultations. 
Problems in institutional management are less likely to be referred 
unless there is thought to be a possibility of transfer to a mental hos- 
pital. It is felt that it is in this area of management problems that 
he might make a significant contribution. Staff training and education 
on the professional level, a relatively neglected field, is another area 
in which his time may be well invested. Although formal psychiatric 
therapy appears to be effective, especially with problems not respon- 
sive to ordinary management, the large amount of time involved 
taises a question as to whether it can be justified on economic grounds. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORK 
AS DEVELOPED IN INTERNATIONAL CORRECTIONAL 
CONGRESSES 


The Rev. Gervase Brinkman, O.F.M. 
Catholic Chaplain, Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet. 


| every essay or talk there is a great amount of borrowing from 
the thoughts and a certain amount of borrowing even the words 
of other writers and speakers. Never has this been more exemplified 
than in the following pages. Radical plagiarism has been practiced — 
shamelessly, I might add — because the men who wrote on the sub- 
ject have been authorities in their field, officially chosen to write 
because they are authorities. My topic is a view of labor (including 
industry and vocational training) as visualized for correctional institu- 
tions by the various international meetings of the past six years and 
summarized with recommendations by the Second United Nations 
Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders 
in London in August, 1960. 


THE PROBLEM 


Labor in a correctional institution is probably the most important 
single problem facing the administrator. “No single phase of life 
within prison walls is more important to the public or to the inmate 
than efficient industrial operations and the intelligent utilization of 
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the labor of prisoners.” If for no other reason, correctional adminis- 
trators try to provide work because they realize that idleness is the 
fertile breeding ground of discontent and trouble. More intelligent 
administrators look to the constructive value of work and try to 
teach or improve skills and give special training according to the needs 
of their charges. 


That much examination of the role of labor and much implemen- 
tation of present programs are needed can be surmised from a state- 
ment in the Manual of Suggested Standards issued by the American 
Correctional Association. The 1954 edition tells us that unless the 
present situation is improved it will be necessary to abandon the idea 
that prisons are institutions of correction or reform and that adult 
prisoners can be released from such institutions better and not worse 
than when they entered (p.273 ff). The revised edition of 1959 
softens the charge but does not remove it. 


Parenthetically it might be asked here (and the question points 
up the importance of the problem) if the right to work is one that is 
lost in imprisonment. If not, then prison administrators seem to be 
bound, with certain reservations, to fulfill for men in correctional 
institutions the provisions of the United Nations Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, Article 23 of which reads: 


1. Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to 
just and favorable conditions of work and to protection against unem- 
ployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay 
for equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and favorable renumer- 
ation insuring for himself and his family an existence worthy of human 
dignity, and supplemented, if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. , 

4. Everyone has the right to form and join trade unions for the 
protection of his interests. 


What about this right to work? 


1U. S. Bureau of Prisons: Handbook of correctional institution design and construction, 
1949; p. 282. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF WORK 


HERE is a Haitian proverb which says: “If work were a good 

thing, the rich would have all of it.” There is a similar maxim 
among those who make their living by gun or stealth or wits that 
“work is for suckers.” Very few writers, even those who write much 
of labor, go into the philosophy of work — the what and the why 
and the glory of it. 


Work is one side of the scale of human living, the other side of 
which is leisure. There is in the human organism the need for a bal- 
ance between creation (in a wide sense) and re-creation, between 
work and leisure, between labor and contemplation. This need has 
found its way into proverb: “No expression without impression,” 
“All work and no play...” Work is a universal law: “Man is born 
to labor as a bird to fly.” It is just as necessary for man to stand apart 
and, in leisure, contemplate his work and the reasons for it. “I labored 
and I wish to labor,” Francis of Assisi wrote, “and I want my followers 
to labor but in such a way that they do not extinguish in themselves 
the spirit of contemplation to which all temporal things should be 
subservient.” Balance! 


It is a balance indicated by the Master Teacher when He visited 
his friends Mary and Martha. Martha busied herself with cooking 
and cleaning. Mary sat in silence at the feet of the Master. Upon 
Martha’s complaint the answer came: “Mary has chosen the better 
part.” Work is good, but leisured contemplation is better because 
it gives motive and direction to all work. 


Our philosophy of work must naturally follow our philosophy 
of life. Several propositions may be submitted: 


(1) Man, who comes from God, is made for God and for the eternal 
happiness He has guaranteed to faithful service. 


(2) Man will also dy this service achieve happiness (not necessarily 
pleasure) in this temporal existence. 


(3) This earth is made for man as the means to achieve his eternal 
destiny and temporal happiness. 
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(4) Man upon this earth has a triple relationship: 


a. to God to whom he is strictly accountable 


b. to his neighbor who is necessary to him and to whom he is necessary 
for the achievement of their mutual goals 

c. to the material world which is given him by God to help him achieve 
his twofold destiny 


(5) Work is a condition of developing this threefold relationship. 
We work to live as genuine human beings — physically for the de- 
velopment of our bodies, spiritually for the development of intellect 
and will. The end result is the perfection of our personalities in God 
from Whom they came and to Whom they tend. 


Considering this threefold relationship in detail: 
a. Work unites man with God. 


By its ascetic character it imposes discipline on man and helps 
subjugate the lower passions to order and reason. Through the in- 
tention of the worker, the material universe is united to God. The 
world belongs to man, but as such it is not to be turned to his own 
selfish ends. It must be used as a means to lift both him and it to 
God. It is like a scaffolding up which man climbs to God and at 
the same time brings the world to God. The poet Von Sorge expresses 
it: “I want to take the world upon my shoulders and carry it to the 
throne of God.” Man is the only reasoning voice of creation and as 
such he must give glory to God not only for himself but for all the 
created objects which have no voice. He does this by his work, by his 
use of these objects. In this sense we can see the reasoning behind the 
old Latin proverb: “Laborare est orare. To labor is to pray.” 


b. Work is the bond uniting man to man. 


From the beginning man was not meant to satisfy his needs 
alone without the help of others. We need one another. Work is the 
bond uniting man to man. Therefore it must always be used, not to 
dissociate a man from his neighbor, but to unite them. It must pro- 
mote the spirit of neighborliness. The greater the material advance- 
ment of any country, the more profound should be this spirit of 
neighborliness. Every advance in means of communication, in con- 
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veniences and in luxuries should be the signal for a closer bond of 
union between men. 


c. Work unites man with nature to produce a civilization. 


God could have created a world of ready-made products, could 
have given to the first man the marvelous works of today’s civilization 
or the still more marvelous fabrications of tomorrow’s culture. He did 
not. Instead He gave something greater. He allows man to share 
somewhat in His own creative power. He filled the earth with the 
raw materials and then gave man intelligence to hew by his work 
from these raw materials his civilization. The loftiness of a civilization 
depends upon the nobility of the thoughts and ideas which man im- 
presses on raw material by his work. It is false to say it makes no dif- 
ference what we believe or think, but only how we act, because we 
act on our beliefs. Nature too responds to our beliefs. The way we 
utilize nature by our work is an indication of our thinking and of our 
sense of values. 


ERRORS 


ORK so conceived is a precious treasure. As with all other 

truths, this one has been subjected to both swings of the pen- 
dulum. In ancient times, work was downgraded and considered an 
irrational necessity foreign to the nature of man, fit only for those 
who were a little less than human. In recent times there is the error 
which considered labor first a commodity (industrial revolution) and 
then state property (communism). In both cases, the basic error is 
that man exists for work instead of work existing as a means to man’s 
full development.? 


WORK IN THE CORRECTIONAL PROCESS 


So much for the philosophy of work. As such it seems to be the 
natural right of man, a right not sacrificed by his entry into a correc- 
tional institution. In the pursuit of this right, how has the correctional 
administration treated the worker inside the walls? What has been 
accomplished ? What is recommended for the future? These are ques- 
tions taken up by the United Nations in two international correctional 


2What is said on the philosophy of work is a very brief digest from Sheen: Freedom 
under God, Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1940 Chapter 6: The dignity of labor. 
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congresses and in interim meetings between 1955 and 1960. 


The following pages are direct quotations from the United Na- 
tions documents and from a report issued by Mr. James V. Bennett 
after the 1960 Congress in London. 


In some respects these selections open up an entire new world 
in our concept of labor in correctional institutions. It will be quite 
easy to put them aside with a shrug and the remark that “it can’t be 
done.” Is it true that it can’t be done? I would like to preface these 
documents with an excerpt from a speech given by President John F. 
Kennedy several months ago to the Massachusetts State Legislature: 


Of those to whom much is given, much is required. And when at 
some future date the high court of history sits in judgment on each one 
of us — recording whether in our brief span of service we fulfilled our 
r sibilities — our success or failure, in whatever office we may hold, 
will be measured by the answers to four questions: 

(1) Were we truly men of courage — with the courage to stand 
up to one’s enemies — and the courage to stand up, when necessary, to 
one’s own associates — the courage to resist public pressure as well as 
private greed? 

(2) Were we truly men of judgment — with perceptive judgment 
of the future as well as the past — of our own mistakes as well as the 
mistakes of others — with enough wisdom to know what we did not 
know, and enough candor to admit it? 

(3) Were we truly men of integrity — men who never ran out on 
either the principles in which we believed or the people who believed in 
them — men whom neither financial gain nor political ambition could 
ever divert from the fulfillment of our sacred trust? 

(4) Finally, were we truly men of dedication — with an honor 
mortgaged to no single individual or group, and compromised by no 
private obligation or aim, but devoted solely to serving the public good. 
If we are such men, we will study carefully the recommendations 

of experts in the field from all parts of the world and will not lighty 
dismiss the conclusions of their long deliberations. 


CONCEPT OF PRISON LABOR—HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


J. Carlos Garcia Basalo, inspector general of the National Penal 
Institutions, Buenos Aires, Argentina, was asked to prepare for the 
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London Congress a general report on the integration of prison labor 
with the national economy, including the remuneration of prisoners. In 
writing his report he had access to all the papers of the First United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and to the proceedings 
of interim conferences held in Tokyo (1958) and Geneva (1958). 
His report was submitted as a work document to the London Congress. 


Pages 4-7 of this report, which are here quoted in full, trace the 
development of the concept of prison labor. 


Present Concept of Prison Labor 


In order to describe the present concept of prison labor accurately, 
it will doubtless be desirable to recall, in brief outline, how the concept 
has developed over the years. Such a review may, moreover, help towards 
an understanding of the reasons for the — position of prison labor 
in many of its most important aspects which, in the absence of an ade- 
quate solution, often seriously militate against the aims, in the way of 
social rehabilitation, assigned to prison systems. 


In the slow and in some respects contradictory process which we 
shall call the historical development of prison labor, four successive 
periods can be distinguished, which although consecutive do not entirely 
supersede one another. They are in fact occasionally interwoven, some- 
what confusedly, in time and space. In other words, although from the 
standpoint of doctrine and theory they are separate, in — they are, 
to a varying extent, concurrent. The four periods are these: first, labor 
as a punishment; second, labor as an integral part of punishment; third, 
labor as a means of promoting the social rehabilitation of a prisoner 
on whom a sentence involving deprivation of liberty has been passed, 
whether as a punishment or as a security measure; and fourth, prison 
labor regarded simply as part of labor in general. 


Labor as a Punishment 


Labor as a punishment in itself is probably the oldest, and also the 
most cruel and inhuman concept of prison labor. It is found in ancient 
times, partly as a logical consequence of the low esteem in which many 
types of labor (especially manual) were held, such labor being termed 
servile and only much later being raised to an honorable status. It con- 
tinued to exist for many centuries in a wide variety of forms, ranging 
from a sentence to work in the mines of Rome, for instance, or in the 
galleys, to one involving service in the armed forces (this latter was 
found in certain countries as recently as the last century, even, occasionally, 
as part of Penal Codes). Deprivation of restriction of liberty, depending 
on the times and circumstances, was simply a practical measure to insure 
that the labor was provided, i.e. that the sentence was carried out. The 
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labor essential picture of this form of punishment was the use, the exploitation 
rs. In of the convict’s labor, to the point of complete exhaustion if necessary, 
nited in rough, heavy and arduous work, without | quer or compensation of 
li any kind. The convict was provided with the minimum of goods and 
ings services, for his use and/or personal consumption, required for his bare 
58). subsistence — more perhaps in order to safeguard the potential economic 
TESS. value of his labor, than for any elementary reasons of humanity. In cer- 
tain periods the classical formula “Condemned to X years in the galleys, 
> the on rations and without pay” summed up these basic features. Imprison- 
ment with hard labor (presidio) and other variously designated but simi- 
lar forms of punishment, for which provision was made in the laws of 
many countries, meant that the hard labor was performed without pay- 
ment. In such cases, the labor itself was a punishment. Such a concept 
itely, justifies the statement of the Spanish criminologist Rafael Salillas that 
cept the convict condemned to hard labor was the galley-slave on land, re- 
ran moved from the sea more because of progress in navigation than for any 
abor reason connected with progress in penology. 
ade- 
y of Although it is out of date, this utilitarian concept of prison labor 
is still apparently found in certain places. In 1936 the League of Nations 
wi Assembly registered its opposition to the concept when it decided, during 
sine its consideration of the Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of 
al Prisoners, to inform governments that the practice, still extant in certain 
oo parts of the world, of employing prisoners in gangs under conditions 
the akin to slavery was inconsistent with the Standard Minimum Rules. 
are, Although a strictly economic approach to and onganization of prison 
bor labor might be regarded as integrating it with the national economy, such 
ird, integration runs counter to present-day penal practice. 
net 
ed, F 
nt Labor as a part of Punishment 
Labor as a part of punishment constitutes a transitional stage be- 
tween labor as a punishment in itself and labor as a means of treatment. 
i Its main feature is that the work is invested with a “repressive” function 
oe SI in line with the “expiatory” aim which the imposition and execution of 
at the sentence are designed to achieve. In itself, the work is a painful, or 
ny mortifying, aggravation of the sentence as executed. The punishment 
al combines forced labor with deprivation of liberty. In its most typical 
. form, it consists in the prescription of useless or unproductive work, 
: which was a feature of certain countries’ prison systems during a sub- 
“4 stantial part of the last century. Formally, this concept is still maintained 
- in certain Criminal Codes, although the ag administrations, miore 
progressive in this respect than the letter of law, have allowed it to fall 
ys into disuse. Against it should be cited United Nations Standard Minimum 
4 Rule 71, which states that “Prison labor must not be of an afflictive 
- nature.” 
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Labor as a Means of Treatment 


As a method or means of treatment of persons sentenced to a term 
of imprisonment or to security measures entailing deprivation of liberty, 
prison labor was already es 90g in the correctional institutions that 
existed prior to the prison reform of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Those institutions maintained that labor was an effective 
means of promoting and achieving the moral and social rehabilitation of 
the prisoners. 

John Howard’s well-known dictum, “Make men diligent and they 
will be honest,” sums up the influential and optimistic formula which 
characterized an entire epoch. This basic idea was taken up and used in 
various ways by the majority of prison systems. Thus labor began to be 
considered as a beneficial influence which was required in certain cases, 
even in contravention of the letter of certain legal texts. 


This concept of prison labor has been enthusiastically hailed by the 
international penitentiary congresses held during the last ten years, that 
is to say, in post-war period. Thus at the Twelfth International Penal 
and Penitentiary Congress (The Hague, 1950) iit was stated: “Prison 
labor should be considered not as an additional punishment but as a 
method of treatment of offenders.” 


For its part, the First United Nations Comgress (Geneva, 1955) 
adopted the following general principle of prison labor, among others: 
“Work is not to be conceived as additional punishment but as a means 
of furthering the rehabilitation of the prisoner, his training for work, 
the forming of better work habits,, and of preventing idleness and dis- 
order.” 

This concept of prison labor has continued to be the subject of 
partial reservations as well as of outright contradiction. At the Geneva 
Congress itself, for — Mr. Paul Cornil (Belgium) declared that 
he was bound to admit, taking an exact and realistic view, that in certain 
cases, especially where short tenms of imprisonment were involved, the 

tion was not so much that of giving treatment in the strict sense as 
keeping the prisoners occupied ah maintaining order in the establish- 
ment. It was also said that precisely for treatment purposes some prisoners 
should be excluded from working; that the great majority of prisoners 
had been working, some of them well, before they had been convicted; 
and that the unskilled work provided by the majority of prisons could 
hardly be considered as treatment for those who, before coming to the 
prison, had been qualified workers. 


Prison Labor as Part of Labor in General 


According to this theory, prison labor is merely one of labor 
as a whole. Nevertheless, some sup rs of this view are found to have 
misgivings about completely identifying prison labor with free labor. 
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term To some extent, this is more a theoretical than a practical matter. 
berty, Thus, on the basis of Article 23 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
- that Rights of the United Nations, it is vigorously asserted that modern pen- 
nine- ology is opposed to the unnecessary suppression of individual rights, and 
ective it is that the right of society to punish the offender and to deprive 
on of him of his freedom prevents the prisoner from fully exercising, among 


others, his right to work, but in no way deprives him of that right as such. 
In the recognition of the prisoner's right to work, conditioned but not 


they suppressed by his imprisonment, the argument continues, lies the correct 
vhich olaion of, among other problems, that of competition between his work 
sd in and free work, which, no longer a purely economic question, would be- 
to be come a fundamental problem of respect for human rights. 

-aS€S, 


Those who support this view do not deny that in certain well-defined 
cases labor may be a means of treatment in the strict sense. In any case, 


j = it is claimed that the integration of prison labor with labor in general and 
enal with the national economy would not only facilitate the prisoner's re- 
: habilitation but would also help to solve some other problems, such as 
— the questions of remuneration and general working conditions. 


‘It may perhaps be said that the important thing is to see where this 
view of prison labor leads. There may be differences of opinion when 


55) : a ag ag alee ac 

ess: it comes to determining its implications. 

cans The conclusion which emerges from this complex of tendencies and 

ork, practices is that in many cases prison labor should mean the continuation 

dis- in a new form of a fundamental of normal personal and socio- 
economic life. In some cases prison labor could be referred to as a means 

- of of treatment in the strict sense. As a general rule, prison labor is an in- 

leva dispensable and irreplaceable element in any present or future method 

that of social rehabilitation. 

aa To sum up, the notion of prison labor as part of labor in general 

a accords with the spirit of paragraph (1) of Mmimum Rule 60, which 

‘sh- reads: “The regime of the institution should seek to minimize any dif- 

nen ferences between prison life and life at liberty which tend to lessen the 

ail responsibility of the prisoners or the respect due to their dignity as human 

. beings. 

ed; 

uld 

the 





Flores submitted as a work document to the London Congress was 
a special report on the subject prepared by the U.N. Secretariat. 
On the integration of prison labor with the national economy and on 
Dor the remuneration of prisoners, this report stated: 


The integration of prison labor with the national economy and the 
renumeration of prisoners, particularly in relation to the principle that 
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risoners should be paid for their work on the basis of normal wages paid 
in the free labor market, were recommended by the Geneva Congress of 
1955 as matters warranting continued study .. . 


The Secretariat had an opportunity of setting forth its view on the 
two questions. Then, as now, those views were based on the following 
principles: 

(a) The principle of equal pay for equal work, established by the Uni- 


versal Declaration of Human Rights. 


(b) The protection of society against crime as the justification for a 
sentence of imprisonment can only be achieved if, upon his return to 
society, the offender is able to lead a law abiding and self-supporting 
life. (Minimum Rule No. 58) 


(c) The regime of the institution should seek to minimize any differences 
between prison life and life at liberty which tend to lessen the respon- 
sibility a the prisoners or the res due to their dignity as human be- 
ings. (Rule 60) The treatment of prisoners should emphasize, not their 
exclusion from the community, but their continuing part in it (Rule 61) 


(d) Prison labor must not be of an afflictive nature, but should be re- 
garded as a means of furthering the rehabilitation of the prisoner, his 
training for work and the fonming of better work habits, and of pre- 
venting idleness and disorder. (Recommendation I and Rule 71) 


(e) The interests of the prisoners must not be subordinated to the pur- 
pose of making a financial profit from an industry in the institution. 


(Recommendation II, Rule 72) 


(f) The organization of prison labor, including measures for the prison- 
ers’ physical safety and social welfare, should be as much as possible 
like that of free labor, so as to enable the prisoners to adapt themselves 
to the conditions of normal economic life. (Recommendations III and VI; 
Rules 72 and 74) 


(g) The prisoner should receive an equitable remuneration for this work, 
so as to stimulate his interest and industriousness; it should be sufficient 
to enable him to acquire articles for his personal use or needs, to help (at 
least in part) his family and to indemnify the victims of the aon, 
as well as to constitute a savings fund for delivery to him on his release. 
(Recommendation VII and Rule 76) 


Obviously the solution of the problems cannot be immediate and 
universal. Any solution must take into account the variety of circumstances 
in each country. But it seems reasonable to say that although at present 
certain difficulties exist, they should, as has been frequently stated, not 
be regarded as insurmountable, not be exaggerated or consistently invoked 
as an argument against the progressive but speediest possible integration 
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of prison labor with the national economy, and the remuneration of 
prisoners on.a basis of equality. 


24 HE influence of these studies by Mr. Basalo and the Secretariat 
was reflected in the recommendations made and approved by the 
London Congress. Mr. Bennett was chairman of the American dele- 
gation to the Congress. On January 4, 1961 he submitted his report 
of the Congress to the Secretary of State. On the question of labor 
he wrote: 


The Integration of Prison Labor with the National Economy, in- 
cluding the Remuneration of Prisoners. 


Conclusions and Recommendations 
The Congress, 


Having noted the conclusions on prison labor adopted at the 1955 
Congress, 


Having voted also that the majority of these conclusions have not, 
to all intents and purposes, been applied in practice; 


Reaffirms the general principles contained in these conclusions; 


Takes note of the proposals made in the Secretariat’s report and also 
of the analysis of the existing position as set out in the General Report, 


Delares that 


1. The problem cannot be solved unless account is taken of present 
differences in the economic and social structure of the various countries. 


2. The assimilation of prison labor to free labor is based on the 
principle that in the majority of cases the prisoner is a worker deprived 
of his liberty. 

3. Prison labor, the moral and social value of which cannot be 
denied, must be regarded in the same light as the nonmal and regular 
activities of a free man. It forms an integral part of prison treatment. 
Moreover, it must also be integrated in the general organization of labor 
in the country. It must be suited to the natural capacities, character and, 
if possible, preferences of the individual, to help in preparing him for 
normal life. In the case of certain categories of prisoner suffering from 
physical or mental handicaps, work should be regarded from a thera- 
peutic aspect (ergo-therapeutics). 

4. When the law allows of an earlier release, the way in which 
prison labor is pets by the prisoner must be one of the factors 
taken into consideration or may even bring about an automatic reduction 
of his sentence. 
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5. Methods of prison work should resemble as closely as possible 
those of work outside, going as far as complete assimilation or integration. 
To this end it would be highly desirable to set up in each county a joint 
coordinating committee consisting of representatives of the authorities 
and of the bodies concerned with production problems including repre- 
sentatives of industry, of agriculture, and of the workers. 





















6. In countries where labor planning exists, prison labor must be 
integrated into the plan. Systems of cooperative management of prison 
labor existing in certain countries should form the subject of a more 
extensive study. 


7. It is essential for the implementation of these recommendations 
that the public should be better informed on the nature and aims of prison 
labor. 


8. Specific questions regarding integration can be considered from the 
vocational training, prison labor, and remuneration angles: 


Vocational Training 


(i) Vocational training, as also the education needed to acquire it, are 
indispensable factors in setting certain prisoners to work and must be 
based on the same programs and lead to the same diplomas as those 
awarded in educational and. vocational training centers in the outside 
world. Steps must even be taken to make eae, Tn at such centers out- 
side the institution possible in certain cases. 


(ii) As regards adult prisoners who are forced by circumstances to change 
their trade or occupation, it would be advisable in particular to adopt 
accelerated vocational training methods, applicable especially to prisoners 
serving fairly short sentences. 


Prison Labor 


(i) It is the duty of the state to insure the full employment of able-bodied 
prisoners, first and foremost by encouraging public authorities to place 
orders. 


fi) Prison labor must be ae in conditions similar to those of 
ree labor, in particular with respect to equipment, hours of work and 
protection against accidents. The social security measures in force in the 
country concerned must be applied to the fullest extent possible. 


(iii) The system of individual placement in semi-liberty or week-end 
detention would help to bring about this type of work. The open prison 
system is already a forward step in this direction. 


(iv) Work performed within the — system, whether organized by 
the administration, by private employers or even with the participation 
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of the prisoners, must necessarily include different of employment 
place to the movement OF the labor market. However the work 
is organized, prisoners must in every case be under the sole control of 
the prison administration. The number of prisoners assigned to domestic 
work for which no qualifications are required must be reduced to the 
essential minimum. 

(v) To achieve the above objectives, the United Nations Secretariat is 
invited to organize the exchange of information and, if necessary, tech- 
nical assistance on methods of organizing and financing prison labor in 
the different countries. 


Remuneration 


(i) The principle of remuneration for prison labor was affirmed in Rule 
76 of the Standard Minimum Rules for the Treatment of Prisoners. 


(ii) The payment of token remuneration to prisoners doing productive 
work is incompatible with current theories on prison treatment. 


(iii) The establishment of a minimum wage would already be a step 
orward. 


(iv) The final aim should be the payment of normal remuneration equiv- 
alent to that of a free worker, provided output is the same both in quan- 
tity and quality. For this purpose prison work must be organized in an 
economic and rational way. 


(v) From now onward such remuneration must be demanded from private 
employers for whom prisoners work. 


(vi) Such a system of remuneration must be applied to all prisoners do- 
ing productive work, including those employed in domestic work whose 
remuneration should be regarded as a charge on the regular budget of 
the prison administration. 


(vii) The payment of normal remuneration does not mean that the total 
remuneration is paid to the prisoner. deductions can be made to the 
administration to cover part of the cost of maintenance, the indemni- 
fication of the victim, the support of the family and the constitution 
of a savings fund against his » ral and any taxes to which he may be 
subject. These deductions should not, however, prevent the prisoner ean 
retaining a portion of his wages for his personal use. 
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A STUDY OF THE RORSCHACH RECORDS 
OF FORTY-SEVEN MURDERERS 


WILLIAM C. PERDUE 
Psychologist, Virginia State Penitentiary, Richmond 


. writer has often noted, when questioned about phases of his 
work, that one particular crime and criminal take first place in 
popular interest: murder and the murderer. From this standpoint an 
attempt is made here to mold together from research in this area of 
criminology a personality description or pattern of the murderer, 
resulting from various Rorschach testings obtained over a period of 
one to two years. The testings, carried out at the Virginia State peni- 
tentiary, embrace forty-seven men convicted of first-degree murder 
who are serving life terms. The Rorschach Projective Technique was 
found to be adaptable to the daily routines of inmate classification. 


The murderer, according to the literature (Branham and Kutash, 
1949; Caldwell, 1956; Lawes, 1946; Southerland, 1947; Wilson, 
1951) as well as to various prison officials, is looked upon as the 
best adjusted and least disturbed of all inmates. He has come to be 
called the most nearly “normal” personality in prison (Wilson, 1951). 
Studies of the act of murder suggest that a rare set of circumstances 
combine in a person at a certain time with the result that murder is 
committed, and the possibility of its happening again is remote 
(Smith, 1958). After the act, the perpetrator appears to have been 
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drained of all tension and to be relatively normal (Branham and 
Kutash, 1949). Such a phenomenon is certainly a fruitful area for 
research. 


The writer, out of this interest in the murderer, began to set 
aside the Rorschach protocols in order to see what type of personality 
structure might be disclosed in this type of criminal. From earlier re- 
search as well as recent commitments, the collection of Rorschach 
records totaled fifty-three. Of that group, forty-seven were serving 
life terms; the remainder, serving lesser terms for murder, were not 
used in this study. As murder has been called an “ingroup” pheno- 
menon (Harlin, 1950), the relationship of perpetrator to victim was 
recorded from the prison records. It was found that 42% had been 
convicted of killing either blood relatives (parricide) or their wives 
(uxoricide); the remainder had been convicted of killing persons 
who were neither “emotionally” nor blood kin. 


Length of time served on sentence was not controlled, as it has 
been indicated that length of confinement tends to have little effect 
on Rorschach responses (Loreto & Ferraz, 1952). In this group of 
murderers, the inmates had been in prison from less than a month 
to five years. The Rorschach records included those who were mak- 
ing good adjustments as well as those who were trying to get accus- 
tomed to the newness of confinement and were still bewildered by 
the many routines confronting them in the Receiving Unit. All, how- 
ever, appeared to have one major goal in common: to work for even- 
tual release through pardon or parole consideration. 


sree of individual case histories produced many factors 
worthy of consideration. It was found that 34% of the group were 
Negro, the remainder being white. The age mean of the entire group 
was 37.9 years. The I.Q. mean for the group was 84.4. When an 
inmate enters this penitentiary, he is given two tests to determine his 
intelligence plus other psychological tests to arrive at his mechanical 
and clerical ability. From the Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental 
Ability and the Revised Beta Examination his composite I.Q. is ar- 
tived at. If for some reason he is unable to take either of these tests, 
he is individually tested by a prison psychologist. His results on these 
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intelligence tests, as well as the results of the psychologists’ individual 
interviews, determine whether he will be given further intelligence 
tests or various projective techniques. 


Since 1960 the scope of the Virginia Prison System’s Psychology 
Department has been widened by an additional full-time psychologist. 
It has been the policy to give every inmate a battery of projective 
techniques, including the Rorschach, T.A.T. and -H.T.P., along 
with the intelligence tests if his case merits further psychological 
study. Further psychological probing with the use of the various pro- 
jective techniques is begun if, in the opinion of members of the Classi- 
fication Committee, the person’s retraining program could benefit by 
the use of more tests. It is the policy to use these tests if the inmate’s 
sentence is longer than twenty years. Many of the Rorschach records 
used in this study came as a result of this practice. 


The age and I.Q. means found in this study of murderers appear 
to fit in rather closely with those found in similar research in other 
prisons. Harlin (1950, p. 737), in a study of 500 homicide cases, 
found an age level of 20 to 40 years, which was confirmed by Gillen 
(1945, p. 49) and Lunden (1950, p. 5). Berg and Fox (1947) found 
an 1.Q. mean of 89.1 for a group of murderers using a group. intelli- 
gence test. The age mean of their group was 29.2 years. Walters 
(1953, p. 445), im analyses of fifty inmates with the use of the 
Rorschach, gave an age mean of 29.6 years, with an I.Q. mean. of 
100.7 for his group. Although his inmates were mixed as to type of 
crime, he indicates that many were convicted of crimes of an aggres- 
sive nature. 


The giving of the Rorschach to the various inmates produced 
no special problems. Once the procedure was explained to each in- 
mate and what would be expected of him, with the idea that the 
results might help us understand him better, cooperation was excel- 
lent. Little of what could be termed overt resistance or blocking was 
noted in the testing procedure. Perhaps they enjoyed being “bugged” 
by the “headshrinker.” All the Rorschachs were scored with Beck’s 
(1950, 1949, 1952) and Piotrowski’s (1957) work with the Ror- 
schach. 
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The results of the murderers’ Rorschachs proved varied as well as 
interesting. The entire group produced a total of 766 scorable re- 
sponses, with a response total (R) mean of 15.37. The spread of 
response totals ranged from 10 to 26 plus. Two records had an R 
total above 26, one being 32 and the other 37. Table I lists the means 
of the various Rorschach Factors and their standard deviations (s.d.). 
As only six texture (T) responses were found, these were not listed 
or used in the final tabulations. What was determined as Confabu- 
lation (DW) was found to occur twice in all of the records and was 
not considered in the final tabulations. A similar occurrence was found 
in regard to the rejection of the Rorschach plates. Complete rejections 
occurred in only three records and were thought not sufficient to be 
used. As can be seen in Table I, only absolute incidence of the Ror- 
schach factors is listed. The various percentages and ratios needed for 
interpretation of the “composite” personality structure were listed 
separately. 


A’ the purpose of this study is to assemble a personality pattern 
of the typical murderer with the use of the found means, the 
first needs are some percentages and ratios of certain Rorschach fact- 
ors. In an effort to establish these from the means in Table I, the 
writer used the nearest whole numbers. Listed below are some per- 
centages to be worked into the personality description, and various 
ratios between certain Rorschach factors found in this study. 


Percentages Ratios 

Animal (A%) 60% M : Sum C 1:3 

Human (H%) 13% W:M 6:1 

Good Form (F+%) 89% M : FM 1:1 

Form (F%) 62% (H+A) : (Hd+Ad) 8:3 


Whole Response (W%) 40% Ap = W : D (Dd) 
Detail Response (D%) 53% Lambda Index (L) 70% 
Minor Detail (Dd%) 6% Affective Ratio 50% 
Last three cards 40% 

Popular Responses (P%) 33% 


Our personality description will be divided into four basic parts, 
roughly following a pattern set by Mons (1950). The first of the 
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levels or parts is termed the basic personality. The first thing noted 
in this area is the balance between emotionality and inner wish crea- 
tivity or fantasy (M : Sum C). This Experience balance ratio sug- 
gests an uncreative type of person of rather unstable emotionality 
who may be easily excitable. The trend is toward extratensiveness. 
The use of space responses (S) is often indictative of opposition. 
When found in an introversive record, the presence of S can denote 
that subject is turning the opposition inward; when found in an 
extratensive record, as this study suggests, the opposition often comes 
out as hostility or destructive behavior toward the outside world. 
The emotionality though rather low, but when seen in conjunction 
with high form control, tends to imply that much control is being 
exercised in this area. Perhaps subject is trying very hard to control 
his emotions, possibly due to past experiences with them. The think- 
ing patterns, as noted from the approach (Ap), would suggest an 
emphasis on the whole concept at the expense of small details, which 
can be indicative of a generalizer who may lack organizing capacity 
within himself and who seems shallow in his thinking. Generally, a 
person of this type has little originality and is content to follow and 
absorb the ideas of others. Again, the presence of opposition in con- 
junction with a type of thinking might hint at a person who is trying 
to defend himself from feelings of inferiority. It is believed that this 
feeling of inferiority is coming from within subject and that forces 
in the environment often serve to make it worse rather than to help 
it. The Sequence (Seq.) on the Rorschach can denote how the person 
deals with or approaches new problems. No attempt was made to 
use the Seq. as Beck (1950) does not use it when the response total 
is below 18. Thus the basic personality suggests that we are dealing 
with a rather emotionally shallow, unstable type of person whose 
mental life may be dominated by his feelings. The emotions may be 
present, but the individual is well aware of them and seems to be 
trying extremely hard to suppress them. He is unable to hide the 
fact that he lacks the inner creativity or fantasy to absorb the out- 
ward push of these emotions. It may be likened to a person who has 
been burned in the past and now refuses even to carry matches; afraid 
not so much of the matches but of what 4e might be tempted to do 


with them. 
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HE next facet of the personality structure is the mental activity. 

The first thing to be noted is the ratio of the whole responses 
to the fantasy life (W : M). The ratio is optimal at 3 : 1 (Piotrow- 
ski, 1957). The means in this study show 6 : 1. The abundance of 
W and the low M suggest that a lowered sense of personal adequacy 
may be present and that ambition tends to outstrip creative power. 
The relatively one-sided ratio in this area, when seen in the presence 
of vista responses (V), might indicate that subject is attempting to 
react against feelings of inferiority. The feelings of inferiority, al- 
ready hinted at twice earlier, are further reinforced in the ratio of 
whole to part. An optimum relationship of whole animal and human 
to part animal and human responses is generally 2 : 1. In our means 
it is 8 : 3, which suggests that feelings of inferiority are present and 
that subject may lack self-confidence and is appealing to the outer 
world for support. The appeal to the outer world is often taken from 
the last three cards’ percentage, which in our case is 40%. Although 
40% could be taken to be in the “high normal” range, and we might 
expect higher, nevertheless we must take into consideration that sub- 
ject is in prison and may have learned to have a healthy distrust of 
those around him. Perhaps the rather low human responses in the 
records add to this lack of faith in others. The last three cards’ per- 
centage deals with the use of colors (emotionality) and, once again, 
constriction may be present. In other areas of the mental activity, the 
use of detail (D) would appear to be within the expected range and 
the rather low finding of small details (Dd) in the thinking sug- 
gests a practical-minded type of person who may tend to ignore the 
finer points of life. Perhaps it is easier to follow the accepted ways 
of others rather than to dig in and explore new ways. Therefore we 
see a personality structure that seems aware of certain personal in- 
adequacies and may be tempted to compensate for them. It may be 
that the individual is keenly aware of inferiority or inadequacy and 
resorts to aggression against anything that makes him more aware 
of these feelings. 


The next area of our personality explorations is the emotional 
life. Much in this area has been hinted at and pointed out, but a 
deeper look appears in order. The presence of traces of strong emo- 
tionality and impulses, though rather small, when seen in the light 
of this type of criminal, tend to suggest that subject is trying hard to 
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control them. Perhaps the emotionality is of the type that can be easily 
thrown out of control by the outer world. The Affective Ratio of 50% 
suggests that color figures (emotionality) can and do liberate produc- 
tivity, and we have seen a lack of inner wish activity (M) to control 
the emotions when they arise. On the other hand, the high degree of 
form control is indicative of one who feels that he must apply inner 
control to something within the self. The ratio of animal movement 
(FM) to human movement (M) is 1 : 1. The ratio is the balance 
between primitive instincts and mature fantasy, and is generally opti- 
mal at 3 : 1. From this balance and the presence of inanimate move- 
ment (m) in the personality structure, the presence of primitive im- 
pulses is implied and they seem about equal in strength to the ma- 
turity that has the job of controlling them. The suggestion is made 
that the fantasy life has yet to mature and is not capable of con- 
trolling these emotional drives before they lead to impulsive behavior 
toward the outside world. Subject seems to have learned this about 
himself from past experiences and now is trying to keep this area in 
check, as past behavior has taught him that he cannot control him- 
self. The Lambda Index of 70% is further evidence of this attempt 
at self-control. 


The rather high animal percentage, with the high popular re- 
sponses, when seen in the light of the last three cards’ percentage, 
suggests a rather stereotyped mentality who seems to be rarely in- 
dependent in his thinking. He seems content to adopt the ideas of 
others and displays little or no imagination in his thinking or plan- 
ning, which compares with the I.Q. mean of 84.4 for the entire group 
of murderers. The I.Q. mean would place them in the Dull-Normal 
intellectual range. 


THER areas of the content on the Rorschach were not tabulated 

for this study of the means. Other than the animal and human 
percepts, the content included generally objects, botany and land- 
scapes, suggesting that the range of experiences was limited. When 
this is seen in the light of the low fantasy activity (M), it is indicative 
of a personality structure that lacks the capacity to absorb stimulating 
experiences and make them a part of future reactions. The various 
records did not contain enough original (O) responses to be tabu- 
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lated. We have seen that the use of form (F) was rather high and 
might suggest rigidity, as if the ego was trying to control or protect 
itself. The construction of reality (F+%) and the high A% (adap- 
tive thinking), with the high P% (conformity), appear to indicate 
that subject is trying to protect himself against something within the 
personality structure. It might be anxiety, which seems in evidence 
throughout the personality structure. It is hoped that established 
norms for prison inmates, found by similar research in the future, 
can answer some of the many questions raised by this and similar 


studies. 


In summary, the “composite” Rorschach pattern used in this 
study suggests a person who appears to be of dull-normal intelligence, 
stereotyped in his thinking, and who may be trying extremely hard 
to conform. Perhaps subject has had enough prior experience with 
his emotions to know that he must try to control them. It is as if he is 
stepping cautiously in an area where he has learned, from bitter past 
experience, that troubel may lie. Such caution appears to be causing 
the constriction of emotional life that prevents any wandering off 
the beaten path. Then again, it must be taken into consideration that 
subject is trying to conform, being aware that his prison record or 
adjustment has a great bearing on his future release to society. It is 
thought that he is hiding his emotions and that inside exists what 
Banay (1952) has termed “an emotional smoldering.” The lack of 
inner creativity to serve as a check could mean that often the road is 
open to the primitive forces of the subconscious (Banay, 1952). The 
depressive characteristics, which were in evidence throughout the 
personality pattern, could add weight to Wilson’s (1951) assumption 
that prison has an extremely depressing effect. 


The results of this study in one area of a very wide field of 
criminality add strong evidence to Banay’s (1952, p. 29) statement: 
“A scientific understanding and evaluation of the destruction of one 
human being by another varies so greatly that true understanding can 
only be achieved in individual terms and reactions.” 


A study of this nature raises, among many questions, the idea 


of comparisions with similar research in other areas. It would be in- 
teresting to compare these results with those found in other prisons 
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or other geographical areas to see what factors are similar and those 
that may be different. It is hoped that similar research can be done 
in the future in comparing this one crime and type of criminal with 
other crimes and criminals. Thus we see that the surface has barely 
been scratched in a vast field that offers a wide challenge to research. 


Table | 


The Means and the Standard Deviations of the Rorschach Factors 
of the Forty-seven Murderers 


Factor Mean Standard Deviation 
WwW 6.27 2.6 
D 8.40 4.3 
Dd .60 1.4 
S 1.06 1.2 
M 75 91 
FM 1.09 94 
m 69 1.2 
F 1.25 1.2 
Ft 8.15 2.6 
F. 1.25 1.2 
FC 1.64 1.4 
CF .97 1.0 
C 13 45 
Sum C 2.52 2.7 
FV .50 66 
FY .28 83 
H 1.36 1.3 
Hd .60 92 
A 7.34 2.1 
Ad 1.89 1.8 
P 4.92 1.5 
R (plates 1-Vil) 11.49 3.0 
R (plates VIII-X) 5.66 2.9 
Total R 15.37 3.9 
T/Ist R 12.97" 2.5 
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THE ASCENDANCY OF THOUGHT 


HOUGHT and emotion are things so common, so incessant that we 
trouble ourselves to consider them as little as we bother our heads 
about the marvels of sunrise, of the growth of flowers or men, of the 
mystery of sin or death, when they do not happen to touch our pockets 
or our affections . . . The final reality of life is the thought, which, 
with the endless surge of emotion — now tempestuous, again almost 


imperceptible — makes up conscious existence. 
—Barrett Wendell 
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Book Review 


Crime in America. 


Edited by Herbert A. Bloch, Philosophical Library. New York. 


? RIME, in spawning its assortment of social problems, has invoked 

as well a wide range of remedial forces. On the one hand, pub- 
lic action — governmental, judicial and correctional — maintains its 
sisyphean attempt to control and combat the tide of offense. On the 
other hand, an array of professional and lay elements — medical, 
academic, legal and community — pursues the endeavor to clarify 
the dynamic principles of criminal behavior and thereby to give di- 
rection and meaning to the crusade for better adaptation to what 
Dr. Bloch calls the painfully acquired inhibitions of civilization. How 
greatly the polymath composition of this endeavor has proliferated 
in the last few decades is illustrated by the nature of the book under 
review. Of the two dozen contributors to this anthology, twelve have 
university or other academic connections, five as medical practitioners, 
four are police-connected, three represent public organizations, one 
is an Army general and one a Senator. 


Most of the twenty-three papers constituting the book were read 
at the annual meetings of the American Society of Criminology. They 
therefore reflect a diversity of viewpoint that Dr. Bloch, Professor 
of Sociology and Anthropology at Brooklyn College, cites as char- 
acteristic of the organization; incidentally, he notes that the reconcil- 
ing of these divergencies is an organizational aspiration not yet 
achieved. However, this heterogeneous quality adds the spice of con- 
troversy to the symposium. He classifies as frankly controversial such 
topics as psychographology, the Glueck delinquency prediction scale, 
the role of hereditary factors and social viewpoints on gambling. A 
further controversial item is Dr. Jack Kevorkian’s proposal that capi- 
tal punishment be adapted to purposes of physiological research by 
using condemned criminals as laboratory subjects. 
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Book Review 


Among the especially useful items in the book are three papers 
recapitulating the issue of the McNaghten Rule and insanity. These 
are contributed by Dr. Frederick J. Hacker and Marcel Frym of Bev- 
erly Hills, Dr. Philip A. Roche and Dr. Dean C. Tasher. There is 
also some incisive exposition and comment in Dr. Canio Louis Zar- 
rili’s critical analysis of the Royal Commission Report on Homosex- 
uality and Prostitution, a document worthy of more attention than it 
has generally received. One is impressed, also, with Dr. Melitta 
Schmideberg’s reasoned discussion of the horrible anomalies of the 
child murderer. 


Some constructively critical plain talk about “Correction’s Sacred 
Cows” is offered by Howard B. Gill, with this as his central theme: 
“The correctional process is not made up of five or six separate con- 
stellations — prevention, police, courts, prisons, probation and parole 
— each whirling in space in its own orbit, and occasionally colliding 
one with another. It is a single process and demands an integrated 
and coordinated program under the unified command of a profes- 
sional leader of the highest caliber on at least three levels — federal, 
state and city. Because of the lack of such coordination and such high 
professional leadership, we may be losing the war on crime in the 
United States.” 


Dr. Bloch, as moderator, strikes a sobering realistic note on the 
position and prospects of diffused anti-crime endeavor. He sums up: 
“Although it may be true that there is considerable agreement upon 
the use of scientific method, especially when informed with the con- 
viction of humanitarian purpose, there are nevertheless serious con- 
troversies in the field of criminology . . . Such conflicts can be bitter, 
frequently leading to confusion of understanding and purpose, and 
which, perhaps, can only be reconciled in the long run by the emer- 
gence of a new philosophy within the entire field of corrections. 
Such a philosophy is beginning to take shape and is based upon the 
premise that most, if not all, offenders can be rehabilitated and that 
the techniques for such reclemation lie only partially in compulsive 
detention and punishment.” 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Juvenile Delinquency in American Society. Harry Manuel Shulman, Har- 
oad and Brothers, New York. — Offered as the first full-length text on de- 
inquency to study extensively the effects of the er structures of American 
society upon delinquent behavior, this is a uct of the broad experience 
of a Professor of Sociology at the City College of New York. It views the 
problem largely as an urban phenomenon and deals with it primarily from 
the pn of role formation in the family, the peer group, the delinquent 
gang and the slum subculture. The author envisages its control as tied to the 
future orderly planning of urban society. 


Thinking and Psychotherapy. Harvey C. Shands, M.D. Harvard University 
Press, published for the Commonwealth Fund. — This inquiry into the pro- 
cesses of communication by an Associate Professor of Psychiatry at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina aims to establish a theoretical continuity across the 
field of behavior with special reference to mechanisms of control. The medium 
offered is a synthesis of neurophysiology, the psychology of language and 
thought, sociology and psychotherapy. 


Sensation: The Origin of Life. Charles oo Mayer. Translated and with 
a preface by Harold A. Larrabee. Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. — 
This work of a noted French scientist cg a philosophical problems from 
the standpoint of simple sensations rather than the complexity of man. It 
finds sensation the clue not only to the origin of life but also to its guidance 
and direction to the highest reaches of moral and esthetic value. 


Delinquency and Neurotic Children. Ivy Bennett, Ph.D., Basic Books, 
New York. — A comparative study with 100 case histories by a London psy- 
choanalyst and psychologist. It probes the backgrounds of emotionally dis- 
turbed children for clues to the mystery of why some are drawn to aggressive 
delinquent behavior while others develop less dramatic neurotic symptoms. 


The Prison: Studies in Institutional Organization and Change. Donald R. 
Cressey, Editor. Holt, Rinehart & Winston, New York. — Nine social scien- 
tists explore the complex social relationships between prisoners, guards, ad- 
ministrators, teachers, tradesmen and professional personnel. They find the 
inmate's behavior shaped not so much by his own personality traits as by his 
relationships with other people and with groups. 


Crime and Juvenile Delinquency. Sol Rubin, Oceana Publications, New 
York. — This rational approach to penal problems by the counsel for the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency deals with a variety of problems 
of delinquency from a humanitarian viewpoint. He challenges “status quo” 
thinking and calls for a reforming of legal and social approaches to crime. 
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WORLD OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


A miscellany of ideas, observations, 
comment and other signals of progress 
in the purview of the social sciences. 


Air Law—Legislation is being drafted by the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the F.B.I. to provide for the punishment of crimes committed on planes in 
flight. Not only the hijacking of planes but incidents involving intoxicated 
and unruly gers have drawn attention to the fact that virtually the only 
jurisdiction is that of the state over which the crime takes place. 


Character—A two-year study of the American character, inquiring into the 
moral and ethical attitudes of citizens as elements of national strength and 
weakness, has been undertaken by the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions at Santa Barbara. The center is an arm of the Fund for the Re- 
public, headed by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, founded under a $15,000,000 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 


Computers—As an example of what computers can do for medical research, 
the International Conference on Medical Electronics in New York was told 
of a —_ in which data on 100 specific blood diseases and 800 symptoms 
were being analyzed and correlated. Among the preliminary conclusions was 
the finding that the medical picture of a rare disease is now often better de- 
fined than that of a common one. 


Crashes—The West German Medical Association reports that 5% of all 
drunken drivers causing highway accidents are products of mixing pills with 
drink. Cold cures, anodynes and sedatives, in combination with ol, have 
been found responsible for a frequently lethal outcome in high-speed driving. 


Crime—The New York police have assigned 500 additional foot patrolmen 
to street duty between 6 P.M. and 2 A.M. because 41.8% of all felonies are 
committed in that period. This segment includes 43% of murders and 
manslaughters, 37% of rapes and 47% of felonious assaults and robberies. 


Deportees—lItaly is reported to have increased its resistance to the continued 
deportation of troublesome gangsters from the United States. The count of 
these “unwanted men” returned to their native soil has been put near 2,500, 
adding a sizable burden to Italy's police problems. 


Deviates—The National Security Agency reveals that it has dismissed twenty- 
six sexual deviates since two of its code clerks defected to the Soviet Union a 
year ago. Not all of the twenty-six were homosexuals, officials said. The dis- 
closure followed reports during Congressional hearings that so many deviates 
had been found in the that plans for a psychiatric clinic to combat the 
condition had been pie om 
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World of Social Therapy 


Families—Nearly half of the couples in the United States have had a child 
by the end of their first year of marriage, according to Census Bureau data. 
The percentage was 47.4 for the 1955-59 period, compared with 35.2 in 
1950-54 and 27.7 in 1930-34. The proportion of women who bear four, five 
or six children has been increasing, but it still lags behind that of a generation 
or two ago. The average wife in rural areas has borne 2.1 children, against 
1.6 in urban sections. 


Forgers—The British Ministry of Health has cautioned doctors to keep pres- 
cription pads out of patients’ reach to combat a spate of forged requisitions 
for tranquilizers, stimulants and slimming drugs. Availability of such medi- 
cants at low cost under the national health plan tempts addicts and hypochon- 
driacs to victimize the physicians. 


Gambling—Professional gambling, rather than the narcotics traffic, provides 
the major source of revenue for the underworld, the New York State Investi- 
gation Commission contends. It asserts that “gambling revenues are used to 
pay for murders, to underwrite the labor racketeer, to corrupt the public offi- 
cial, to erect a still, to obtain firearms unlawfully, to purchase contraband 
drugs, to pave the way for the introduction of prostitution.” 


Gangs—Two hundred youth gangs with one thing in common, a desire to 
fight, are roaming the streets of New York, Aaron Schmais, assistant to the 
city’s Commissioner of Youth Services, testified at a Congressional hearing. 
Protesting a shortage of funds and trained personnel, he said: “When you see 
f kids who for lack of a $4,000-a-year youth worker have to go without 
guidance, it is disillusioning and you can almost become as cynical as the kids 
themselves.” 


Jobs—The roll of Federal employes rose by 37,007 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30. Federal workers totaled 2,419,681 on that date. 


London—The number of serious crimes per capita has more than doubled 
in London since before World War II, Sir Seek Simpson, metropolitan police 
chief, announces. There are 550 crimes in the city on the average day, or two 
every five minutes. There were 12% more serious crimes in 1960 than in 
1959; they amounted to 22.9 for every 1,000 persons, compared with 10.5 
before the war. 
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World of Social Therapy 


Malnutrition—A concept of “sensory malnutrition” as a factor in juvenile 
delinquency is offered a ogical study group led by Dr. Asenath 
Petrie of Harvard Medical 1 as part of an analysis of the perception of 
environment. The hypothesis is that some tend habitually to reduce 
the perception of stimuli whereas others tend to augment it. Thus delinquency 
is envisaged as an — to relieve the suffering that idleness and boredom 
inflict upon young people who regard their environment as frustratingly arid. 


Muslims—The Black Muslim extremist supremacist movement is ballooning 
as a major problem in large prisons. The racial sect, said to do most of its re- 
cruiting among convicts, propagates defiance of authority and contempt for 
penalty, fomenting disorders that have injected a new element in disciplinary 
measures. The Muslims, repudiated by genuine Moslems, base their tenets 
on bizarre distortions of the Koran; for example, in tabooing pork as an 
instrument of racial exploitation. 


Penal Law—Governor Rockefeller of New York has authorized a commission 
to revise the states penal law and code of criminal procedure, which have re- 
mained substantially unchanged since enacted in 1881. The review is expected 
to consider the question of capital punishment, now mandatory in first-degree 
murder convictions. 


Pensions—New claims for Social Security rose from a rate of 60,000 a week 
to 100,000 a week in the first four weeks after the retirement age was lowered 
from 65 to 62. In that time 100,798 men took advantage of the opportunity 
to apply at the earlier age. 


Reading—Dr. John J. Theobald, Superintendent of Schools in New York, 
reports that more than 67,000 of the city’s 172,000 junior high school pupils 
are more than two years retarded in reading and that about 10,000 seventh- 
graders are unable to read third-grade books. The report was part of an ap- 
peal for more remedial-reading teachers. 


Schools—This year's outlay of the public elementary and secondary schools 
will be $16,476,135,000, more than bot for every man, woman and child in 
the country, the National Education Association estimates. This is an 8% 
increase over last year and 153% higher than ten years ago. 


Spanking—Two Philadelphia boys, 13 and 14, stole $4 from a church rs 
box. The judge sentenced them to be spanked and authorized a Chedtian 
Brother to administer the punishment. 
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Students—Enrollment in schools and colleges last fall totaled 46,259,000, the 
Census Bureau reports. This was a 52.8% increase from the 30,276,000 ten 
years earlier. The highest rate of increase, 131.9%, was in kindergartens. Ele- 
mentary school enrollment rose 48%, high school 54%, colleges, universities 
and professional schools 61.2%. 


War—A relation between sociological disturbances suffered by British children 
during the war and the fluctuations of vange’ juvenile delinquency is re- 
ported by a research unit of the Home Office. In 1948, when the population 


of 8-year-olds was one of the smallest on record, the crime rate for this group 
was the worst of the postwar decade. A similar peak occurred for the same 
group when it reached the age of 17 in 1957. 

















POINT OF VIEW 


NUCLEAR PHOBIA, FALL-OUT SHELTERS AND HUMAN DESTINY 


P gecd yesterday — or so it seems — an intense, brooding preoccu- 
pation with fears of doom from overwhelming elemental forces 
usually was regarded ‘as evidence of a severe delusional disorder. One 
who lived in dread of perils lurking in a poisoned air or emanating 
from the hostile machinations of a deadly antagonist was classified 
as the victim of a derangement calling for therapeutic succor. In a 
world predominantly serene and self-assured, ease and harmony were 
touchstones of normal reality and disturbed apprehension was a sign 
of pathological abberation. 


What then is to be said for the now widespread condition of life 
in which a form of terror is a day-to-day reality and the threat of an- 
nihilation looms at every man’s shoulder? No longer is anxiety over 
nebulously conceived dangers a symptom per se of paranoic imagin- 
ings; it can be rationally based on the current state of a world pre- 
cariously balanced between challenge and counter-challenge, with 
bombs arrayed against bombs and held in leash only by the taut webs 
of a desperate diplomacy. Whether the world is indeed teetering on 
the brink of catastrophe is beside the point when to the common man, 
intimidated by an ominous crescendo of new: ‘\eadlines and broadcasts, 
that seems to be the case. 


Nuclear phobia is a fitting label for the disquiet that afflicts 
mankind on a pandemic scale. Scientists now concede the possibility 
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of building a doomsday machine that would end all civilized life, 
if not life itself, and that is the ultimate holocaust on which popular 
fears may brood. A lesser but still abysmal prospect is the chance of 
even a limited nuclear war, which would desolate vast segments of 
the earth, subjecting to protracted disintegration those whom it did 
not kill. The least of atomic disasters on which apprehension feeds 
is uncontrolled contamination of the atmosphere through the contin- 
ued explosion of nuclear devices in the name of demagogic or military 
expediency. Small wonder, then that the atomic menace in one form 
or another clouds the waking and dreaming hours of so many people. 


Nor is it remarkable that the fears spawned by atomic weapons 
have generated so hysterical a scramble for protection. The flurry 
of debate over fall-out shelters reflects the anxiety and tension of 
the public mood. The demand for public shelters and the rush to 
prepare private ones all but overlook the question of finding any real 
sanctuary from such unpredictable perils, so insistent is the quest for 
some assurance of security, even though it be possibly illusory. No 
one should be blamed for wishing to afford his family every possible 
protection, yet it is possible to descry in this a large measure of self- 
centeredness. The debate has even covered the question whether the 
owner of a fall-out shelter would not be justified in using firearms 
to keep his unsheltered neighbors from sharing it if the feared emer- 
gency arose. Elemental dangers evoke primordial instincts, and the 
first of these is self-preservation. Does not this eagerness to find haven 
by burrowing in Mother Earth recall, too, the subconscious nostalgia 
for the prenatal security of the womb? That it is in large part an 
irrational tendency, a gesture of hysterical flight, is connoted more- 
over in its seeming aversion from the problem of ultimate survival 
after temporary shelter has been attained. Hysterias of this sort, of 
course, can be fed by the tendency notable in many people, to crave 
excitement, however morbid its source, or to find any ground for the 
maintenance of courted tension and anxiety. Critics of the spirit of our 
time would seem to have reason to point to a soft addiction to mater- 
ialistic comfort, to the exclusion of a capacity for self-sacrificing 
altruism. 


The interests of social therapy are profoundly involved in these 
questions because reaction to crucial stress is so primary a key to in- 
dividual and communal psychic health. Just as a person’s response 
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to any ordinary challenging crisis may determine whether he will 
prove his integrity or will relapse into nervous breakdown or crime, 
so does the threat of perilous world crises provide an opportunity 
to demonstrate stamina and courage. How much more worthy of 
mankind’s highest destiny it is to aspire to a means of preventing or 
overcoming the peril, rather than to prepare to flee from a menace 
that, after all, is still hypothetical. 


Politics as such are of no direct concern to the therapist, yet 
sound political action usually is comparable with sound personality. 
It should be obvious, especially to those versed in human insight, 
that the basic purpose of the politically motivated nuclear threat is 
the fomenting of precisely the kind of public fear, confusion and 
panic comprehended in the term nuclear phobia. No normal person 
can relish even a remote prospect of nuclear war or of excessive fall- 
out. But the sinews of mental health, of personal stability and of social 
well-being will never be strengthened by a cringing flight from every 
crisis that arises or is threatened. Health, growth and fulfillment are 
determined by effective answers to challenging problems, and not by 
half-hearted evasion of the issue. That is the history of every crisis 
and its outcome, personal and collective. Do we not have the will and 
the means to forestall the climactic crime against humanity? 


It has been aptly said that man has survived until now largely 
through ignorance; is he to perish through the attainment of scientific 
knowledge? The searing paradox of the nuclear age is that its horren- 
dous threat of cosmic extinction is the obverse aspect of its boundless 
promise of unprecedented boons. The destructive drive is pitted against 
constructive achievement. Men, individually and collectively, have the 
power to determine which of these outcomes will transpire. 


Jung wrote during the last war: “Old Heraclitus, who was indeed 
a very wise man, discovered the most extraordinary of all psychological 
laws, the regulatory function of the opposites. He meant that every- 
thing sooner or later goes over into its opposite . . . Thus the rational 
attitude of culture necessarily goes over into its opposite, the irrational 
devastation of culture.” 


Is culture worth saving? It can be saved and multiplied by rooting 
out, through personal fortitude and aggregate wisdom and the chaos 
of irrationality. 
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THE NEED FOR FUNDS FOR CORRECTIONAL THERAPY 


HILANTHROPY never before was so munificent as it is today. Great 
fortunes, monumentalized in foundations and funds dedicated 
to humanitarian causes, may be counted in dozens, and they continue 
to grow. Academic, scientific and charitable institutions flourish from 
the beneficence of this largess, and grants enable gifted scientists and 
artists to develop their life-enriching capabilities. Tribute is due to 
the donors and administrators of these funds for the wonders they 
have wrought. Yet, without detracting from this credit, it is timely 
to ask whether the fruits of their altruism are as effective and em- 
bracing as they might be. 


Specifically, the sponsors and directors of projects devoted to 
vital research on the causes of and remedies for crime and delinquency 
are chronically frustrated by the inadequacy of funds available for 
the maintenance of their efforts. Public appropriations, when avail- 
able, are usually insufficient and uncertain, and the support of indivi- 
dual donors, however generous, tends to fall short of budgetary needs. 
As a result, quasi-public clinics and other centers of valuable social 
services are continually embarrassed by difficulty in meeting their 
expenses, to say nothing of providing for expansion and development. 
Appeals to the foundations and funds have come to naught, presum- 
ably because of a lingering aversion toward social ills of pathological 
origin. 


Great strides have been notable in the last decade toward a more 
liberal and understanding public and communal perception of the 
problems of mental illness and other forms of maladjustment. Indeed. 
the enlightenment of the public on the principles and techniques of 
mental hygiene has coincided with a transformation of the whole 
armament of therapy. The impact of the new drugs on psychotherapy 
and recognition of the need for more intensive, individual treatment 
have, among other effects, rendered the traditional massive state 
hospital as inappropriate and wasteful as the gigantic prison. We are 
in the midst of widespread changes in the entire purview of social 
maladjustment, and what we are only beginning to recognize is that 
the greater part of crime and delinquency is simply a form of maladap- 
tation differing only in degree from other classifications of mental 
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illness. The impulsive offender, no less than the mental patient, needs 
control and treatment for the protection of society and of himself. 


Plainly, an over-all rethinking of the philosophy of public and 
private support of the instruments of social hygiene is called for. 
Federal and state administrators have given encouraging evidence of 
their awareness of this need, but their provision for the new approach 
has on the whole been only partial and tentative. A great opportunity 
is at hand for the foundations and other philanthropic agencies to act 
as a bellwether for dramatic progress in the attack on social ills. If 
they would modify their esthetic considerations and their apparent 
prejudice against pathological problems, and would redirect even a 
small part of the funds now lavished on cultural projects, they could 
participate in and stimulate what promises to be one of the most 
crucial social movements of our time. Their example would help to 
focus attention on the new directions of therapy and to encourage 
economy of public funds through elimination of waste, duplication 
and futile effort. The result would be a redefined concept of the 
scope of mental illness, with recognition of a large area of social 
offense as part of the general problem. 


Gratifying evidence of growing recognition that therapy is an 
essential part of the correctional problem is to be found in a commen- 
dable proposal by Anna M. Kross, New York City Commissioner of 
Correction, for the establishment of an Institute for Correctional Re- 
search and Operation in one of the city’s universities. In cooperation 
with the City’s Department of Correction as well as with State and 
Federal departments, the institute would enroll undergraduate and 
graduate students as potential professional timber for therapeutically- 
oriented correctional staffs. In addition to its educational purpose, 
the institute would utilize the correctional institutions as laboratories 
for study of the pathology of crime with the aim of developing new 
insight, knowledge, skill and techniques in treatment and prevention. 


“Just as our hospitals are vital centers from which radiates our 
whole struggle against disease, so our correctional institutions can be 
such centers in our struggle against crime,” Commissioner Kross aptly 
observes. “The hospital is the core unit upon which medical research 
and education depend. The logic seems inescapable that what the hos- 
pital is to disease, the correctional institution should become to crime.” 
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The pregnant status of correctional therapy today may be com- 
pared in some ways with that of general mental therapy only a few 
years ago. Then the common mental patient, when his disability im- 
paired his social responsibility, was simply committed to the prison- 
like state hospital, to receive there the rudimentary and desultory 
therapy that was available on a mass scale. The progress that has now 
been achieved is signalized by the recent appointment of Dr. Marvin 
E. Perkins, a leader in his field, as New York City’s first Commissioner 
of Mental Health Services. Thus a pattern is established, with exem- 
plary implications for the entire country, under which all the various 
professional services comprehended under the term mental health will 
be concerted under knowledgeable, purposeful leadership. It is not 
visionary, but it is realistic, to assume that correctional therapy, es- 
pecially in its preventive aspects, must before long be similarly or- 
ganized and coordinated as an integral part of an all-embracing social 
hygiene program. 


Correctional therapy, and the vital areas of research associated 
with it, have advanced remarkably in recent years, but the last rem- 
nants of an irrational prejudice against rehabilitating the offender 
continue to inhibit the realization of greater possibilities. The great 
foundations in particular, with their prestige of cultural leadership, 
and additional patrons as well, could give tremendous impetus to this 
essential arm of social betterment by tendering even modest support 
to the study and treatment of all forms of maladaptation. 


DELINQUENT PARENTS IN TAINTED HOMES 


| Saeko with juvenile delinquency tends to confirm more and 
and more the high degree of parents’ responsibility for the er- 
rancy of their children. Not only in underprivileged, afflicted and 
broken homes but in prosperous and otherwise untroubled families 
one encounters an alarming frequency of ethical taint clearly traceable 
to the parents’ shortcomings. In innumerable cases the judgment is 
inevitable that delinquency could hardly have been avoided under 
the stress of such example. 
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In one illustrative case a youth had made a profitable business 
of showing pornographic films in a basement room fitted out as a 
theatre. In addition to collecting admission fees, he sold liquor, cigars 
and cigarettes to his numerous clients. This youth was the son of an 
established neighborhood druggist who, it developed, not only was 


aware of the boy’s illicit enterprise but had provided him with some 


of his wares. Far from objecting to the youth’s transgressions, the 
father implied an abetting admiration for their profitable ingenuity. 


In another case a girl of 14, arrested as a wayward minor, was 
found to be simply following in her father’s footsteps. He was a heavy 
drinker who habitually stayed out late at night, with little concern 
for his domestic responsibilities. The girl, hardly more than a child, 
was well on the way to becoming a roistering wastrel of the night like 
her father when police intervention brought her under authority and 
exposed the family situation. 


Dismaying as is the extent of recorded delinquency, it seems evi- 
dent that an even greater volume of waywardness escapes public atten- 
tion. Families buffeted by perpetual parental discord, harassed with 
employment difficulties, dulled by personality defects, disability or 
practical incapacity — how can the children in such homes fail to veer 
from the norms of emotional stability? In addition, many wayward 
parents chronically skirt the borders of criminality without coming into 
overt conflict with the law. There are those who habitually beat their 
bills, moving away secretly at night, and those who engage in illicit 
or questionable activities, living by their wits, by deceit or fraud and 
gloating over the victimization of their dupes. What happens to the 
children in these so-called homes? 


The marvel is that some children subjected to the deficiencies 
or defects of their parents do mature without reverting to recorded 
delinquency, though how many, if any, escape other distortions of 
personality it is impossible to know.. Clinical experience may even- 
tually throw more light on those qualities that enable some children 
to surmount extreme vicissitudes. What may be done to provide more 
children with parents who are worthy of them is one of the humbling 
challenges on therapy’s agenda for the morrow. 


< 








A NEW LOOK AT CONFINEMENT 


Nathan Blackman, M.D. 
Assistant Professor of Clinical Psychiatry, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri 


ONFINEMENT or penal detention has had different meanings in 
the past, ranging from retribution, a deterrent for others, the 
upholding of moral standards as well as expiation and reparation, 
and only perhaps recently as an eventual reconciliation with society. 


It goes without saying that modern penal thinking is more and 
more in keeping with a search for means to effect a social rehabili- 
tation and the optimum degree of maturity possible for the individual 
with whom society is at odds. 


Recent advances in psychiatric thinking have renewed the stress 
on understanding the individual as well as studying the social struc- 
ture of the ill individual. Thus the relationships among the inmates, 
the relationships between the staff and the inmates, as well as the 
inter-staff relationships and, let us not forget, the community atti- 
tude toward the inmates — are all paramount in eventual understand- 
ing and helping offenders who are in prison. 


I have recently come across a study on young offenders. In this 
case 85 people were studied, of whom one-third were first offenders 
and the other two-thirds recidivists. It is interesting that although 90% 
of the recidivists had psychiatric diagnoses, only 40% of the first of- 
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fenders had such. Among the mainsprings of causes for their anti- 
social acts were: (1) a situational stress, such as an imminent divorce, 
discharge from the army or death of a significant person, (2) a con- 
flict with an important person, (3) gross family disruption, such as 
a broken home or the death of a parent before the inmate was 12. 
It was also interesting that the ones deemed most likely to benefit 
from the various educational, vocational and brief psychotherapeutic 
approaches were those in the lowest social status. Among this par- 
ticular jail population, the higher the social status of the person, the 
more likely he was to be a recidivist with a fixed antisocial pattern. 
On the opposite scale, most of the first offenders and primarily those 
who were first offenders from a lower social scale were the people 
considered rehabilitable and they were the ones, too, who had com- 
mitted their offenses more often because of situational stress. 


This is one study that shows, in addition, how an intensive screen- 
ing of a jail population could determine that almost 10% of the 
group were mentally ill and also could break down the group into 
“big chunks” of people who were easy to reach and help, as well 
isolate a much harder core of socially maladjusted people. 


It might be well to inject a word of caution — that as well as 
most of our penal institutions are run, there is a certain must in the 
very philosophy of a “well run” institution so that the inmates are 
more often exposed to a passive, nondemanding environment than 
to a more active and, as such, periodically disturbing mode of exist- 
ence. There was in the not so distant past a somewhat similar situation 
in the management of mentally ill patients. The larger the institution, 
the more passive the existence of the patients, the more it was overtly 
a “well run” institution, the less likely was there progress in terms of 
benefits to the patient population. It was more the impact of the re- 
cent war and the exposure of psychiatrists to the experience that acute, 
severe mental breaks can recover readily, and this almost as much as 
the advent of the new psychopharmaceutical drugs, that has been the 
major breakthrough in the management, in the optimism, in the di- 
versity of approaches that is so gratifying in terms of patients’ accom- 
plishments; all this made possible by the more energetic, more atten- 
tive and more considerate approach to the mentally ill. It is this new 
optimism, this concept that what happens to patients and how they are 
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managed is related to their progress that has led to a variety of day 
hospitals, night hospitals and therapeutic communities. This more 
optimistic, more positive philosophy has led to the stress on what is 
important and helpful to the individual patient versus what the well 
managed, big institution requires. Actually, the emphasis is more and 
more to eliminate the big institution and, where it is already in exist- 
ence and must be used, to break it down into autonomous units as 
small as a single ward and smaller, so that each psychiatric team can 
become personally involved for a small group of patients. It is from 
this closer, more direct relationship between the people responsible 
for the patients and the patients themselves that some of the major 
benefits have accrued. 


Can one transfer this kind of optimistic and deep interest which 
the psychiatric field is experiencing toward its state hospital popula- 
tion onto the population of penal institutions? On the Continent there 
has been definitely a movement in that direction. In a recent trip of 
mine I met several men in the field of correction who not only have 
made worthwhile contributions because they dealt with a small group 
of inmates, but also have been able to inculcate in their staffs a sense 
of sharing and a feeling of responsibility for the progress that their 
inmates make. 


Perhaps this is a good place to describe the Van der Hoeven 
Clinic in Utrecht, Holland. There has been no effort to minimize the 
difficulties which the inmates are called upon to face in being made 
to feel responsible for their own rehabilitation. There is a sharing of 
the administration of disclipline by including inmates on supervisory 
committees that are responsible for doling out punishment. Super- 
visory personnel is constantly being urged to interact with the inmates 
as equals. Search is carried on to implement ties with the inmates’ 
families and there is a constant effort to bring the community back 
into sensing some responsibility for the inmates. During many of 
these phases there is an extension of roles to the inmate, roles which 
he may have had in the past and which he may be reluctant to take 
on again. Yet, without the assumption of adult roles, no genuine 
rehabilitation will ever take place. 


Again, can some of these concepts of movement in treatment be 
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attempted in our penal institutions? As a psychiatrist my contribution 
would be in pointing out some of the complexities of working with 
the immature, unstable segment of our inmates. As one example of 
the difficulty, there is the frequent tendency of these inmates to act 
out. There are many approaches to explain this need to act out. I 
might describe just one of these, namely, that the disturbed adoles- 
cent has a defect in conceptualizing and utilizing time. Instead of un- 
derstanding time and equating growth with time, he repeatedly shows 
a tendency to regress and to become in a more primitive sense involved 
in a direct acting-out toward space or object. This is a rather old 
concept, mentioned originally by Janet, that the psychopath does not 
perceive time and that to him space becomes everything. 


Now, based on this hypothesis of the difficulty to cope with 
time, I have come across an article which points out as a — that 
the complete restriction of the acting out of this group of adolescents 
may inhibit any growth in them, as acting out is the only means avail- 
able to them to test growth. With this hypothesis as one to test out, 
the problem becomes how to develop in this unstable adolescent a 
capacity to trust in others without immediately promoting an infantile 
regression which eventually leads to unhealthy acting-out behavior. 
It is part of this concept that any prolonged period of confinement 
would, in this group of people, only contribute to bringing time to a 
stop, and, as such, this should be avoided. 


Fortunately, we are not in a position to reduce sentences imposed 
by a court. However, we do have an opportunity, while these men are 
in confinement, for testing out various means that would promote 
more adult participation by the inmates, that would promote more 
mature emotional development. The question is often posed — how 
does one make a psychopath participate, contribute? To me the answer 
as often will lie in how does one help the staff to maintain the ability 
to communicate and to participate with the inmates? This inter-rela- 
tionship between staff and inmates is, I grant, of course, complicated 
by the dichotomy of purpose in both protecting the community while 
helping the inmates to test themselves — in this situation there is a 
constant hurdle to be overcome. 


However, unless something more definitive is done, unless some 
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degree of effort is extended to test various concepts, to maintain an 
inmate in an atmosphere of change and of hope, there is the other 
alternative that an institution becomes static, and that the inmate 
population reacts with passivity and eventually with regression. It is 
toward a few of the means of avoiding this kind of stand-pat, so-called 
model penal institution that our discussion should center. It is the 
search for the new, for the untested, in providing roles for inmates 
and in contributing to the inmates’ use of time as a factor for growth 
rather than as an element for ignoring that we should direct our- 
selves to. 


ow the world is managed, and why it was created, I cannot tell; 


but it is no feather-bed for the repose of sluggards. 
—A, E. Housman 


Man and Woman 


i HE salient difference between male and female psychology is that 
man wants to know; woman, to fee/. Man’s mission is to do; 
woman’s to be. Man is measured by what he does; woman, by what 
she is. Man’s goal is to attain perfection in science, art, and technology; 
woman’s to attain the concentric perfection of her being. Consequently, 
woman’s role in the building of society has been peripheral, but in 
spiritual self-development she has vastly outdone man. 

—Felix Marti-Ibanez 


bl OW many things were articles of faith to us yesterday, which 
are fables to us today? Vain glory and curiosity are the two 
scourges of our soul. The latter leads us to thrust our noses into every- 
thing, and the former forbids us to leave anything unresolved and 


undecided.” 
—Montaigne 
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SEXUAL FETISHISM AS RELATED 
TO CRIMINAL ACTS 


W. H. Haines, M.D. 
Director, Behavior Clinic of Cook County, Chicago, Illinois 


J. C. Zeidler, MS.W. 


Assistant Superintendent, lilinois Security Hospital, Chester, Llinois 


¥ this paper we will discuss several cases of fetishism that have 
been known to us at the Behavior Clinic of the Criminal Court of 
Cook County or during confinement in Security Hospital for the 
criminally insane at Chester, Ill. We will also relate this form of 
sexual deviation to the commission of various anti-social acts such 
as theft, robbery, burglary, shoplifting and kidnapping. These crimes 
are often committed as a result of compulsion to obtain the fetish 
object. 


For the true fetishist, the substitute objects have a distinct sexual 
symbolism. In fact, Eulenberg proposed the use of this phrase in 
place of the term fetishism. The object of attraction is usually some 
part of the female apparel such as undergarments, shoes, gloves, 
handkerchief, etc., or it may involve some part of their body such as 
fingernails, hair, feet, eyes, upon which the fetishist has placed a 
special sexual significance. If it is an item of female apparel, it usu- 
ally has meaning only if it has been worn or used. Infrequently, the 
object may be obtained by shoplifting. One patient derived sexual 
excitement upon displaying to a female clerk pictures of models clad 
in black, skimpy, transparent negligees such as we find advertised 
in the pulp magazines. 
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Binet believes that “In the life of every fetishist, one may assume 
an event which has determined the coloration of the single impression 
with pleasure. This event will have to be placed far back in the pa- 
tient’s earliest youth and will in general coincide with the first awak- 
ening of sexuality. The occasion which gave rise to the association is, 
as a general rule, forgotten. Only the result of the association remains 
conscious. The striking fact that every possible kind of object may be 
the central point of a fetish finds its explanation in the fact that 
the individual fetish is determined by advantageous external impres- 
sions which coincide temporarily with the condition of sexual ex- 
citation and are directly linked with this associatively. But the fact 
of such an association's perseveration and being reproduced again and 
again, and dominating the vita sexualis exclusively, allowing no other 
relevant association to arise, that is the remarkable thing, and in and 
for itself the thing which bears in itself the seal of the pathological. 
Any such system of action and reaction is only thinkable within the 
framework of an especial pathological constitution, which again, etio- 
logically, finds its basis in the physical degeneration which produces 
and fosters sexual hyperaesthesia and such abnormal and durable 
linkages of thought.” 


Krafft-Ebing describes fetishism as “within the scope of the 
physiological, the expressed predilection, the particular concentrated 
interest for a definite part of the body of a person of the opposite 
sex, and particularly for a definite shape of this part of the body, 
may gain a great psychosexual importance. It may be precisely this 
particular power of attraction of the definite shapes and qualities 
which may be regarded as the particular principle of individualization 
in love in many, nay, in most people.” 


Freud maintained that “fetishism, like most other perversions, is 
usually a component in the sexual life of normal people, who look 
upon them as upon other intimacies. In no person does the normal 
sexual aim lack perverse elements. The choice of a loved object among 
healthy human beings is frequently, if not invariably, determined by 
a fetish. The sexual partner must possess a certain stature, coloring, 
voice or mannerism. This is due to the impressions acquired in con- 
nection with an early loved object. It is quite within normal limits. 
It becomes pathological when the fetish is displaced from the person 
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and becomes itself a sexual object. Under these conditions the sexual 
aim toward possessor of the fetish is increased and masturbation is 
invariably a supplement to fetish activities or a substitute for it. To 
the fetishist, the sexual partner is often an incidental to the particular 
part of the body or body substitutes which is sexually stimulating.” 


East, in his Society and the Criminal states; “So far as there 
being only one pattern of sex life, it would be nearer the truth to 
say that there are as many patterns as there are individuals. Every 
lover tends to be attracted to some individual feature of the person 
he admires, and to some of the various articles that come in contact 
with her. This tendency becomes abnormal when the striving for the 
fetish replaces the normal sexual aim or when the living feature of 
an inanimate object is divorced from the personality which it replaces, 
and itself becomes the exclusive sexual object.” 


To is no complete accord as the incidence of fetishism, nor do 
observers agree as to the degree of fetishism that can be regarded 
as dangerous to society. For the most part, the consensus seems to 
be that this is certainly a serious libidinal disorder but it is quite fre- 
quently kept within bounds, and under these limits, may be regarded 
as benign. There are many other cases, however, in which such begin- 
nings led ultimately to acts of violence, cruelty and even murder. We 
believe that the frequency of sexual fetishism is much higher than any 
statistical reports would indicate. There are certainly many cases that 
never come to the attention of responsible authorities because the 
fetish object does not compel the individual to commit infractions 
of the law that would ultimately result in his arrest and disclosure. 


Sexual fetishism is found almost exclusively among males. The 
desires of the fetishists are certainly not confined to heterosexual ob- 
jectives. Male homosexuals can make a fetish of items of male attire 
or be attracted to certain areas of the male body. A careful study of 
the ads in private publications devoted to erotics would indicate that 
there are, however, a number of female fetishists. 


A number of cases of sexual fetishism have come to our atten- 
tion. One was a young Negro who could obtain sexual satisfaction 
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by the handling of a shoe worn by a young white female. He was 
a medical corpsman in the military forces and whenever possible 
made an inspection of the feet and shoes of the female attendants 
and nurses. He finally found it necessary to falsify certain records in 
order to carry out his objectives. His predilection was noted by the 
authorities and he was discharged from service after five months of 
psychiatric treatment. 


The second fetishist was stimulated by rubber. At an early age 
he experienced a pleasurable sensation from the feeling of a rubber 
raincoat. When young, he found satisfaction in wearing this coat 
in the rain. As he grew older he wore more intimate rubber objects. 
He was married and could perform the sexual act only if a rubber 
sheet were on the bed or his wife wore a rubber girdle. He was an 
artist and designed rubber articles and parts of the female torso in 
rubber in order to have relations with that part. At the time we saw 
him, his difficulty arose from the stealing of an automobile from a 
parking lot to take a 300-pound negress to his apartment to have 
sexual relations. She had promised to wear a rubber girdle. 


The erotic effect of rubber and rubber objects is not as rare as 
one might expect. A small privately printed magazine seems to have 
a fairly wide circulation and is mailed to subscribers throughout the 
country from a small town in Connecticut. One issue contained the 
following advertisement: ““A young gentleman, fond of rainy weather, 
seeks photos of women wearing rubber boots, rubber gloves or other 
rubber garments.’ Another ad stated: “Desire business introduction 
to someone who is capable of tailoring first-class garments in shiny 
black rubber. Will pay well for quality.” 


The theft of women’s clothing, especially undergarments, is so 
common as to constitute an annoying police problem. The circum- 
stances of these thefts and burglaries quickly establish the fact that 
they are the acts of a fetishist. These individuals are frequently ap- 
prehended because of the risks and dangers involved in obtaining the 
sexual symbol. Recently a young man was committed to the Security 
Hospital at Chester after being arrested and indicted for burglary. 
At the time of his arrest he was already on bond on a similar charge. 
Upon investigation it was revealed that the purpose of both crimes 
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"was to obtain ladies’ clothing. The items, of relatively small intrinsic 


value, consisted of nightgowns, brassieres, slips, etc. They were em- 
ployed by this patient in a rather involved act of masturbation. He 
had been confined in various institutions on three other occasions and 
each crime involved the theft of women’s underclothing. These gar- 
ments were obtained by either breaking and entering or stealing the 
items from clotheslines. He admitted to two acts of sexual inter- 
course with prostitutes, but related that the most satisfying means of 
sexual expression involved masturbation while wearing or fondling 
women’s undergarments. 


HE last case that we will present is a true case of hair fetishism. 

This is a clearly defined case, as there is a direct relationship be- 
tween the fetish object and sexual ejaculation and satisfaction. Cases 
of hair fetishism are becoming rare, and it might be speculated that 
this is because of the change in hair styles. 


Many cases of hair fetishism have been traced to an oedipal 
attachment to the mother. Several of the cases described by other 
observers show that very early in life the child was aware of and 
was attracted by the particular beauty, softness and texture of the 
mother’s hair. 


John, now 41, was the fourth of six siblings born into an or- 
ganized home. His parents were foreign-born and spoke English with 
difficulty. However, the family lived in a neighborhood with others 
of similar background and there was never a question of economic 
difficulty. His parents seemed to be well-adjusted. All members of 
the family report that the parents were kind and considerate and 
they regarded their early family life as being happy and congenial. 
He graduated from the eighth grade at the age of 16. There was 
some initial learning difficulty. 


Throughout his childhood and adolescence he was considered 
somewhat seclusive and did not participate freely in the activities 
that interested the other children in his neighborhood. He spent con- 
siderable time at home and seemed to be especially attached to his 
mother. In late adolescence, other boys in his neighborhood frequently 
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teased him because of his lack of interest in girls. He never had a 
date and had received no sexual instruction. 


One evening he paid two dollars to see a stag show in the back 
room of a tavern. He observed these pornographic movies for approxi- 
mately forty-five minutes. One scene in the films that made a par- 
ticular impression upon him was an act of simulated rape which took 
place in an office during which the male participant pretended forc- 
ible intercourse with a woman on an office desk. This otherwise 
dull individual was able to bring back to consciousness and express 
in detail many portions of a movie that he had seen twenty-three years 
ago. More and more we are impressed by the dangerous sexual stimu- 
lation obtained by certain individuals through the medium of porno- 
graphic films, photographs and other forms of salacious material. 
For the mentally retarded, the easily suggestible, latent psychopath 
these items can act as the trigger mechanism for the commission of 
sexual offenses. 


On his way home from the movie, during which he had con- 
sumed several bottles of beer, he encountered a 20-year-old girl near 
a vacant lot. He attempted to throw her to the ground, but when she 
screamed he released her. He made two other unsuccessful attempts 
on the same evening. Two of the girls recognized him and he was 
arrested the following morning. He was charged with assault to rape 
and convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary. He served a little 
more than six years of his sentence. 


T HE psychiatric appraisal of this patient indicated that he was 
poorly informed about sex matters and apparently did not under- 
stand the distinction between normal sex relations and rape. He was 
regarded as a dull normal individual with little insight into his own 
limitations or inadequacies. It was felt that he was motivated in his 
attack upon these girls more by an element of curiosity rather than 
being compelled by sexual aggression. 


He found employment after leaving prison and made his home 


with his family. However, he suddenly became tense and dissatisfied 
and quit his job. His sister noted that he seemed to be preoccupied 
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in talking about women and their hair. One day the sister found some 
hair in the patient’s drawer and he told her he had obtained it from 
a trash receptacle behind a beauty shop. She took him to a psychiatrist, 
who explained to the family that the patient derived sexual satis- 
faction from handling hair. However, there seems to have been no 
effort to provide him with psychiatric help at this time. 


Two weeks later, while in a movie, he gave two 9-year-old girls 
a quarter to permit him to snip some locks from their heads. He 
made a date to meet the same girls in the theatre a week later; how- 
ever one of the girls notified her parents. He was arrested and sent 
to Dixon State Hospital. He was indicted, not because of the hair 
snipping but on a charge of possession of indecent pictures. He had 
a set of obscene pictures in his wallet. 


He made his way to Omaha, where he found employment and 
managed to stay out of difficulty for five years. During this time 
his interest in women’s hair continued unabated; however, he learned 
to become more cautious and restricted his activities to women or 
older girls who were alone or in the company of another woman. 
He explained that he had devised a method that enabled him to satisfy 
his desires without being detected. All his operations were carried out 
in motion-picture theatres. He would move about until he obtained 
a seat behind a woman who had long hair. He would cross his legs 
and put his hands on the knee that was elevated. His knee was in 
close proximity to the woman’s head so that, inevitably, as she moved 
about in her seat, she would cause her hair to brush across his hands. 
This was sufficient to bring about an orgasm. In desperation, at times, 
the patient would obtain hair from trash cans in the rear of beauty 
shops; but this hair was in no way as effective as the samples he was 
able to obtain himself. As John explains it, “This hair had no life. 
The hair was all mixed up in a bunch, and you couldn’t get any life 
out of it.” 


Although it was possible for John to obtain an orgasm by having 
the hair brush across his hands or knee, he took advantage of every 
opportunity to clip a portion of hair approximately three to four 
inches long. This hair was obtained so that he would have samples 
to take back to his room for sexual purposes. The effectiveness of any 
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one collection of hair soon lost its power, so that it would then be 
necessary for him to obtain fresh samples. Rolling the hair clippings 
between his finger and palms would ultimately result in an ejaculation. 
No manipulation of the penis was required, although on occasion 
he did rub portions of the hair on the glans penis. 


The advent of the “pony-tail” hair styling was a source of con- 
siderable stimulation and tended to make the patient refocus his at- 
tention on younger girls. The movement of the head from side to side 
would cause John to become aroused and the touch of the pony-tail 
on his knee was sufficient to bring about an orgasm. He did complain 
that the thickness of the pony-tail made the task of hair-snipping even 
more hazardous. 


He was involved in a minor traffic charge in Omaha. The police 
searched his car and found a number of pony-tails under the front seat. 
He admitted that he had taken these from adolescent girls at various 
motion-picture theatres. He was arrested and committed, as a sexual 
psychopath, to the state hospital at Lincoln, Nebraska, for a year. 


6 nr John was arrested in Chicago after he had taken four young 

girls for a ride in his car. He released two of the children but the 
two others accompanied him to his home. He did not molest them, 
but did clip strands of hair from one of the girls. The two girls slept 
with his mother, who apparently believed his story that they were 
“lost.” The following morning he returned them to their neighbor- 
hood. In the meantime, the police were engaged in a city-wide search 
for the kidnapper. His past record led to his arrest on a charge of 
kidnapping. This charge was later reduced and the patient finally 
was permitted to go free as the judge ruled that there was no state 
statute to cover an offense of hair-snipping. 


Two years later, the patient, now known to the police as “Jack 
the Clipper,” was arrested after a 41/4 year old girl had sold him her 
five-inch blond pony-tail for a quarter. The mother reported the mat- 
ter to the police and the offender was committed to the Illinois Se- 
curity Hospital at Chester. 
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Prior to the establishment of the hair fetish, the patient's only 
form of sexual expression was masturbation, which he practiced in- 
frequently. There is a history of only one homosexual approach, which 
John rejected because he was not interested. The patient has never 
had sexual intercourse with a woman. He has never observed a nude 
gitl or woman. He has never attended a burlesque show; never went 
to the beaches; has no interest in voyeurism; hair from any other part 
of the body of a woman has no attraction for him. He prefers blond 
or black hair, but strongly rejects red hair because, in his words, he 
had difficulty with a redheaded girlfriend and now regards red hair 
as dangerous. Grey hair or even blond or brunette hair mixed with 
grey would also be rejected. 


Except for diphtheria during early childhood, the physical his- 
tory is essentially negative. He complained of frequent headaches and 
related a history of a head injury from a blow with a steel bar. X-rays 
disclosed an annular (3 mm) area over the left parietal area. An 
EEG tracing was within normal limits. 


Psychometric tests have resulted in I. Q. scores ranging from 84 
to 96. d 


The Rorschach performance is of interest: “This patient's record 
shows an unusually large portion of sexual responses for the total 
number given. There is probably a great deal of conscious sexual 
fantasy, but there is little indication of a tendency to act out in a sex- 
ually aggressive manner. The record points to a rather stringent con- 
trol over impulse life, and it seems that he is satisfied with a vicarious 
means of achieving sexual gratification. One response is definitely 
indicative of masturbation as a substitute for heterosexual desire. 


“The record points to a regressed type of adjustment which the 
patient seems to have accepted. There are several schizophrenic fea- 
tures in the record, but also many indications that he is in fair contact 
with reality. Evidently his sexual preoccupations have not created 
strong conflicts.” 


A staff psychologist administered a T.A.T. with the following 
findings: “The performance suggests that this patient is basically a 
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very insecure person, completely unsure about himself or anything 
else. He seems to be annoyed at the restrictions imposed by authority 
and society, but grudgingly complies with the rules. With men he 
seems to be a bit more sure of himself; but with women he is greatly 
frightened, and is angry at himself and them because of this con- 
dition. When control is lost, his tactics are apt to be the ‘hit and run’ 
type. His usual reaction to difficult situations, as described in several 
stories, is ‘go to some beer-joint and get drunk.’ 


SUMMARY 


N the cases that we have discussed it is clearly demonstrated that 
for the fetishist some object, or item of apparel, or some part of 
the body has a special sexual symbolic significance. There is sufficient 
evidence to indicate that this form of sexual deviation can lead to the 
commission of various crimes. Many of these disorders are kept within 
limits and thus do not represent serious transgressions. However, we 
do know that some acts of fetishism, which may in the beginning have 
only nuisance value, may proceed ultimately to acts of violence, in- 
cluding murder. 


W°* may say that parents who are themselves inner-directed instill 
a psychological gyroscope in their child and set it going; it is 
built to their own and other authoritative specifications; if the child 
has good luck, the governor will spin neither too fast, with the danger 
of hysteric outcomes, nor too slow, with the danger of social failure. 

—David Riesman 


HE romantic stands . . . for the things that, with all the facilities 

in the world, all the wealth and all the courage and all the ad- 
venture, we never can directly know; the things that can reach us only 
through the beautiful circuit of thought and desire. 


—Henry James 














THE THERAPEUTIC COMMUNITY IN PRISON 


ROBERT H. SCOTT, 


Assistant Director, Department of Corrections, Lansing, Michigan 


HIs paper will attempt to describe an experience in the develop- 

ment of a therapeutic community. At the time we ‘gan this 
experiment in 1954, the expression “therapeutic community” was 
unknown to us. As we later heard it, however, it described very 
clearly what was in our minds from the start; to provide a situation 
in which, as far as possible, all experiences, formal and informal, 
would be consciously related to the goal of attitude and value change. 
The entire staff would participate in the program in appropriate ways, 
self-awareness would be brought into focus at weekly discussion 
groups and the whole program would be based upon the treatment 
of the inmate as a person rather than as a unit. 


When the Youth Division of the Michigan Department of Cor- 
rections was established in January, 1954, only a handful of young 
offenders (15-25 years) were to be found in the camps operated by 
the department. The only minimum-security institution for young 
offenders at that time was Cassidy Lake Technical School, which then 
housed 180. Most young offenders were confined in the virtually 
maximum-security of Ionia Reformatory. 
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Camp Brighton, which had been established for older offenders 
in 1952, was designated for use by young offenders in August, 1954. 
Its buildings had first housed CCC youth and later German war 
prisoners. A cooperative arrangement between the Camp Program 
and the Youth Division gave program responsibility to the latter 
while administrative responsibility was retained by the former (the 
Camp Program of the Corrections Department operates thirteen con- 
servation-corrections camps throughout Michigan). 


All the young men at Camp Brighton are offenders who have 
been sentenced to prison. At first young men sent to the camp came 
from Ionia Reformatory. At present most of the men come directly 
from the department’s Reception-Diagnostic Center. The age range 
is 15-25, although most are between 17 and 23 (there are a few older 
men to provide certain details — cook, clerk, maintenance man and 
a few other key posts). All campers are carefully screened and no 
dangerous or assaultive cases are accepted. Sex offenders are excluded 
by law. 


Generally the camp does not receive men who have more than 
one year to serve before being eligible for parole (although they 
may have a considerably longer maximum sentence). The average 
length of stay is about eight months. Not ail of the men are “first 
prison offenders” although most are. (The camp does accept parole 
violators and some second offenders who otherwise fit the general 
criteria for camp placement). 


Men selected for placement at Camp Brighton generally are 
those who have accomplished a maximum degree of schooling or 
displayed no further interest in formal education. A Classification 
Committee at the Reception-Diagnostic Center determines the man’s 
placement. Other sources of referral are Ionia Reformatory, Cassidy 
Lake Technical School and Michigan Training Unit. Referrals are 
based upon the offender’s demonstrated abilities, skills and attitude. 
Camp Brighton cases may also be transferred to one of these other 
facilities if a closer type of supervision is needed or a further interest 
in education is expressed. 


‘Oe BRIGHTON began with the idea that the tota! environment 
in which the offender is placed has a bearing upon his self- 
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awareness, attitudes and values. One of the goals of corrections is 
the change of each of these into more socially acceptable channels. 
Therefore the program is structured in such a way as to try to bring 
together its various aspects into one cohesive pattern to achieve this 
goal. 

Communication with staff stresses this point as it is felt that 
every member of the staff needs to participate in an appropriate way 
in this process. This includes the camp supervisor, assistant supervisor 
and four corrections officers (a total of six staff to supervise eighty 
campers twenty-four hours a day seven days a week). Attempts to 
include staff also takes in the Conservation Department foreman who 
supervise the campers during the working day. The goal is the inte- 
gtation of all activities into one continuing process bearing upon the 
treatment and development of the individual camper. 


The young men work in the state forests and parks for forty 
hours a week under supervision of the Conservation Department. 
Each work day the trucks load early in the morning and depart for 
areas as far distant as thirty miles, there to work on a variety of park 
and forestry projects. 


A summary of the rest of the week’s activities is as follows: 


Monday — Groups meet for a general camp meeting and basic group 
counselling. 

Tuesday — Camp movie. 

Wednesday — Advanced group counselling. 

Thursday — A Protestant religious service is held and a group of men 
from a neighboring Roman Catholic Church conduct a Rosary 
for campers of that faith. 

Friday — Two large group meetings — Alcoholics Anonymous and 
Youth Anonymous — the latter a program similar to AA for 
offenders who do not have a drinking problem. These meetings 
are conducted by civilian volunteers. 

Saturday — Camp clean-up, recreation, informal activity and interest 
groups and special events, i.e. softball game with a local team. 

Sunday — Sunday is visiting day and families of the campers come 
for lengthy visits. In the summer, picnic lunches may be brought 
to be enjoyed by the camper and his family. 
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On Sunday mornings a bus from the Roman Catholic Church 
transports campers to Mass. Lights are out at 10 P.M. during the 
week and 11 P.M. on Friday and Saturday. For special events excep- 
tions are made. 


The impact of group counselling finds focus and expression in 
small discussion groups held weekly. Each man who comes to the 
camp is required to take part. These small groups (8-10) are led by 
staff and community volunteers who discuss matters of common con- 
cern to the group. Discussions are spontaneous and cover a wide 
variety of topics. The group session provides an opportunity for men 
to discuss together the impact of various experiences upon them and 
the self-awareness that these have brought. 


B ECAUSE group leaders are not professionally trained, for the most 
part, evaluation sessions are held to help develop skills and avoid 
mistakes. After a basic twelve-week phase is completed, campers are 
no longer required to participate but may, if they wish, take part in 
advanced groups. The advanced groups are a continuation or exten- 
tion of basic group counselling. These groups are usually closed (i.e. 
select their own members). It is interesting to note that selection of 
members is most frequently based on discerned need rather than 


friendship or individual manipulation. 


Individual counselling is provided by professional staff (camp 
supervisor and assistant supervisor) as well as officers. 


A Community Relations Committee composed of citizens from 
the surrounding area meets periodically to discuss problems and pro- 
gress. These meetings are held at the camp. Camper-citizen social 
interaction is encouraged. Among projects encouraged are athletic 
competition with local teams, especially baseball. 


Furloughs and passes have been granted since April, 1959. Men 
who have been at the camp for four months and have maintained 
a satisfactory adjustment may be permitted to have a pass from 8 A.M. 
to 8 P.M. He must be in the company of an approved adult (normally 
a relative) who, with the camper, signs an informal agreement spe- 
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cifying the conditions. When a parole has been approved, a furlough 
of up to seventy-two hours may be granted for the purpose of visiting 
families and arranging for employment. There has been no serious 
incident in relation to this phase of the program since it has been in 
operation. 


Work projects consist of such things as park maintenance, game- 
control study, blister-rust control projects, building of roads and trails, 
nursery projects and light building construction. 


Bs camps operated by the Corrections Department's Camp 
Program iow house young offenders, with program being the 
responsibility of the Youth Division. 


Camp Pontiac, with a capacity of 100, was given over to young 
offenders in February, 1961. Its program and facilities are similar to 
Camp Brighton. 


Camp Pugsley, however, differs from the other camps in that 
it is one of the first probation camps operated by any state. The camp 
houses youthful offenders (not over 22 when committed). The of- 
fender is not sentenced to prison but remains on probation, under 
the control of the committing court but in the custody of the Correc- 
tions Department, for not more than a year. Cases sent to the camp 
are primarily those who would be considered good material for com- 
munity probation but for the lack of satisfactory home placement 
or occupation. 


The program resembles that of the two other youth camps but, 
because offenders sent to the camp cannot be processed through other 
corrections institutions, the staff is somewhat larger and there is an 
educational program operated in conjunction with Traverse City 
schools and Central Michigan University. 


The system of furloughs and passes referred to in connection 


with Camp Brighton grew out of a similar experiment begun at Camp 
Pugsley some three years previous. 
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The Therapeutic Community in Prison 


Comments and Conclusions 


HE role of group counselling. At first we tended to use the term 

“social education” as synonymous with what we later came to 
call group counselling. We now see social education as the total ex- 
perience to which the man is exposed during his stay at the camp. 
The group sessions which occur weekly are merely a place at which 
the new ideas formed during the experience find expression and re- 
inforcement in hopefully positive ways from the rest of the group. 
We stress confidentiality in these sessions and are very careful in the 
after-session to avoid referring to a man by name or in any way that 
might identify him to the staff. Over the years this anonymity has 
become a tradition and we rarely find fear resulting in reticence. 


Shortly after the camp began, we gathered a group of profes- 
sionals, most of whom had graduate work in counselling and guid- 
ance and all of whom were Corrections Department employees. These 
were the first group leaders and from our experiences we learned 
much. After each meeting with an individual group we would all 
get together over the coffee table to discuss progress and problems. 
In the process, we learned a great deal. 


As time went on, it became evident that we would need to ex- 
pand our program to include volunteer group leaders. Professionals 
were simply in short supply. At first we endeavored to recruit graduate 
students in relevant fields from near-by colleges and universities. 
These students presented a problem to the degree that they would 
change courses every quarter of semester and we would just get a 
man trained when we would lose him. Furthermore, these quarterly 
sessions did not correspond to the arrival and departure of inmates 
in the group. As time went on, therefore, we tended to turn to people 
in the community for assistance. We recruited farmers, laborers, pro- 
fessional people,, businessmen, clergymen and others who agreed to 
serve for a minimum of twelve weeks. We arranged for them to have 
several introductory sessions and to meet with a group a time or two 
to get their feet wet. The after-sessions for training purposes became 
a fixed procedure. They constituted a very valuable training asset. 
They also kept us honest as we tried to meet objectively the many 
questions that were asked by group leaders. In this kind of inter- 
change a real degree of teamwork develops. 
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Several months after the experiment began, we encountered Dr. 
Maxwell Jones’ The Therapeutic Community. This description of an 
English experiment in mental health by a psychiatrist was a docu- 
mentary account of our own hopes. To be sure, he used more ad- 
vanced techniques and employed intensive group therapy and sophis- 
ticated role-playing. Our attempts differed not so much in kind as in 
degree. We lacked the professional staff, but we attempted on a 
more modest scale to develop the same kinds of programs. 


The experiment in furloughs and passes has been encouraging 
and rewarding. Recently I talked with a camper who had just re- 
turned from a twelve-hour pass. I asked him how it had gone and 
he explained that, while it had been good, it had also been some- 
thing of a strain. It occurred to me to say to him: “Our object in 
granting you a regular pass was not a reward for good behavior, al- 
though that was necessary to earn it. Rather, it was an attempt on our 
part to help you remember who you really are and where you really be- 
long.” This comes close to saying what I have felt about this kind of 
program. It helps to preserve a sense of identity of the man with 
the community and the feeling of his worth and potential as a person. 


MAN’S ATTACHMENT TO HIS CARES 


B UT it must not be supposed that in the midst of all their toils the 
people who live in democracies think themselves to be pitied; 
the contrary is noticed to be the case. No men are fonder of their own 
condition. Life would have no relish for them if they were delivered 
from the anxieties which harass them, and they show more attachment 
to their cares than aristocratic nations to their pleasures. 
—Tocqueville (1805-59) 
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INMATE PERCEPTIONS OF OBSTACLES TO 
READJUSTMENT IN THE COMMUNITY 


Reuben S. Horlick 


Introduction 


— rapid growth in group and individual therapy programs (5) 
in correctional institutions is a most impressive testament to their 
value. There is a danger, however, that such programs will be evalu- 
ated on the sole criterion of whether psychotherapy reduces the inci- 
dence of crime. It would be easy enough to attribute to psychotherapy 
all the positive and negative results, but are there not other factors 
such as environmental stress, cultural background, family and personal 
relationships, and self-attitudes which need to be considered in evalu- 
ating the efficacy of personal and social adjustment after release to 
the community? What confronts the prison inmate-in-treatment when 
he returns to the community? What external forces and internal pres- 
sures operate to serve as barriers or obstacles to complete read- 
justment ? 


In order to determine those forces operating to influence an 
inmate upon his return to the free community, a group of inmates 
undergoing psychotherapy in a prison setting was queried. This pre- 
liminary survey endeavors to answer some of these queries by inves- 
tigating the influences, according to a selected inmate population, 
which serve as barriers to effective rehabilitation in the free commun- 


* This research conducted under the auspices of the Institute for 
Criminological Research, D. C. Department of Corrections, Psycho- 
logical Services Center, Lorton, Va., Donald Clemmer, Director. 
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Reuben S. Horlick, Ph.D. 


ity. It hopes to reveal those deficiencies or circumstances which need 
understanding by correctional personnel and civic leaders so that they 
may plan more realistically for constructive treatment programs. 


Methodology 


HILE there have been a number of isolated studies by profes- 

sional people, such as, those by Clemmer’, Glaser*, McCorkle 

and Korn® and Skolnick’, a review of the literature reveals little data 

on the inmate’s own views of what he sees or feels about him. To 

determine his reactions to those hazards which confront him upon 

release from institutional confinement, a detailed, open-end-question- 

type of interview was given to a group of 53 participanis in an inten- 

sive individual and group psychotherapy program in a correctional 
institution. 


Each man was asked to describe in his own words his feelings and 
attitudes about his expectations in the free community. In order not 
to limit the inmates, they were encouraged to indicate all influences 
which tend to facilitate or hinder their readjustment in the community. 
The following questions were posed: 


1) Upon your release, what do you expect you will find in the 
community which might help or hinder your financial readjustment? 


2) What effect will your family and friends have upon your re- 
adjustment in the community ? 


3) What attitudes and feelings do you have about yourself 
which may help or hinder you when you return to the community? 


4) What do you think will be the effect of police and parole 
upon a man? 


5) What effect will your prison experience have upon your re- 
adjustment outlook ? 


The data were collected between December 1960 and March 
1961. Each statement was reviewed by the writer and, with the assis- 
tance of an inmate clerk, classified according to the content. Each 
time an inmate alluded to a positive or negative aspect it was re- 
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corded on a master form. In some instances, the statements had to 
be interpreted and classified according to the judgement of the writer. 
(This method appears too crude a procedure to follow and not suffi- 
ciently objective and it is hoped that any future investigation or fol- 
low-up study will develop a detailed list of “obstacles” which can 
be simply checked and easily tallied.) 


The development of the category or area system used to classify 
an inmate’s opinion went through several stages. At first, items were 
grouped on a common sense basis; later, sub-categories were sug- 
gested by the data. By and large, however the labels and organiza- 
tion reflect the psychological frame of reference of this investigator. 


Results 


HE results were tabulated for zll inmates and classified under 

five major headings: (1) Social Adjustment, (2) Personal Ad- 
justment, (3) Interpersonal Relations, (4) Education & Employ- 
ment, and (5) Prison, Police and Parole Factors. Doubtless, other 
factors or categories could have been devised and included but these 
appeared to occur most frequently. 


The number of idea units contributed by each inmate varied 
considerably. Some wrote at length and furnished rich data for con- 
sideration, while others were very meager and limited. This is un- 
derstandable, however since the range in IQ and education and liter- 
acy were very broad. 


For each major factor the total number of responses was tabu- 
lated and the percentage frequency for each sub-category was com- 
puted. While necessarily rough estimates, they serve to indicate the 
significance attached to each sub-group. 


Community Relations 
R™ of community rejection, in one form or another, is of prime 


concern to the inmate and, conversely, he hopes for greater ac- 
ceptance and tolerance. Over 56 percent of the responses in this 
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Inmate Perceptions of Obstacles to Readjustment 


category made reference either to the community's attitude toward 
him or his attitude toward the community. 


Mention of financial status at the time for release occurred 
very often, to (36 per cent), although more emphasis seems to have 
been placed on the positive side of the ledger. That is, many felt 
that their resources would be adequate. Few felt that lack of money, 
i.e., $20.00 gratuity and one suit of clothes furnished by the insti- 
tution, or poor budgeting would cause a relapse. Of lesser importance 
were the presence or absence of adequate community resources and 
facilities, such as, adequate schools and housing, recreation centers 
and parks and hospitals. Most infrequently mentioned were proper 
use of leisure time or religious attendance. 


Education & Employment 


A MONG education and employment factors, employment opportuni- 

ties (67 per cent) were mentioned most frequently. Many of the 
responses reflected the feeling that negative hiring practices, em- 
ployer prejudice, (i.e., limited opportunites because of past prison 
record), poor job history, lack of skills and low salary offerings 
would militate against successful job placement. On the other hand, 
a large number felt that their abilities (old and new) and the variety 
of newly learned skills would offer more opportunity and advance- 
ment. Tied in with the above, 14 per cent believed that their edu- 
cational training and achievement would favorably influence the 
job outlook. Although 14 per cent mentioned job satisfaction and 
fair treatment as being influential in their attitudes toward work, 
few indicated that any lack of ambition, indifference or laziness on 
their part would be significant barriers. 


Interpersonal Relations 


A NOTHER major category was included under the generic term of 
inter personal relations. The great emphasis placed on family 
ties (66 per cent) reflects the deep concern with this area of influ- 
ence. It is apparent that close family ties or acceptance, adequate 
home life, satisfactory marital relations and the presence of children 
in the home favor readjustrnent, and where these do not exist or 
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where there are family conflicts, dissension and rejection, we may 
expect further difficulty with the law. Reported less frequently 
(though none-the-less significant) was the importance of satisfactory 
peer relationships with both sexes. 


Police, Parole & Prison Factors 


HE relationships with the police and parole officers, and with the 

prison officials (54 per cent) were of major importance. Sur- 
prisingly, most inmates stated that these sources of contact would 
have beneficial aspects rather than negative ones. They accepted 
supervision as necessary and would not resent it (provided this was 
not done to excess). Few inmates indicated that their past records, 
police distrust or parole restrictions would interfere with their read- 
justment. (Another finding which does not conform with the content 
in group discussions). 


While accepting parole “supervision,” however, an inmate often 
expects a great deal of latitude in deviating from the rules and regu- 
lations as set forth by the Parole Board. Thus, he often demands to 
be allowed to travel and visit other cities and states, permission to 
drink “Occasionally,” to stay out late and to drive a car, even when 
these have contributed to his difficulties. When he loses a job, he 
expects sympathy and understanding from his parole officer. The 
same is true when he wishes to change jobs. Conversely, he expects 
the parole officer to get him a job and the employer to treat him 
the same as any other employee. 


Some are aware that the police have a job to do but at the same 
time expect them to “keep off their back” and see to it that they 
are not “hounded to death.” Others expect that the courts, in the 
event of a minor offense, will not hold their prior records againt 
them. 


Only a small number, (7 per cent of the responses), felt that 
ptison experience would establish new patterns of social deviation. 
Many (20 per cent ) felt that prison life, contrary to what Clemmer’ 
has called the “universal factors of prisonization,” helped them ac- 
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cept authority with greater equanimity and that they had profited 
from their prison experience. To what extent, however, these men 
were reflecting attitudes developed in individual and group therapy 
is, of course, difficult to assay, but I hope it is not insignificant. Also, 
to what extent the men were making statements they thought we 
wanted to hear is, of course, difficult to measure. I am sure that there 
is an element of truth in both. 


Personal — Social Adjustment Factors 


bp last category or group of factors I have labeled as personal — 
social adjustment factors. Under this rubric, all items referring 
to the self and the self-concept have been included. Negatively, only 
approximately 30 per cent of the men referred to their lack of self- 
confidence, dependency feelings, withdrawal, emotional immaturity 
and pessimistic outlook as contributing to a sense of worthlessness 
and poor self-concept which would interfere with a proper view of 
themselves in the community. We could speculate further on the deni- 
grating forces which tend to humiliate and to degrade the ex-pris- 
oner. Burdened as he is with his own guilt and self-devaluation, he 
is often unable to bear the additional extermal abuse and vilification 
which serve only to reduce his self-concept and position among his 
peers. It would seem that most of the men in the group still external- 
ized their problems rather than consider their own personal involve- 
ment. Fortunately, not all succumb to these forces or accept them as 
absolutes. Where there was manifest a feeling of personal worth, 
a sense of self-reliance and self-acceptance, there existed a greater 
ambition and drive to succeed and a reduction in anxiety and fear of 
failure. 


Discussion 


T is apparent from the foregoing that many forces, good and bad, 
conscious and unconscious, perceived and unperceived, will in- 
fluence the ultimate behavior of the releasee and that their inter- 
relatedness and barrier potential will affect his role in the social cli- 
mate of the family and community. As Schuessler* has pointed out, 
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where there are family conflicts, dissension and rejection, we may 
expect further difficulty with the law. Reported less frequently 
(though none-the-less significant) was the importance of satisfactory 
peer relationships with both sexes. 


Police, Parole & Prison Factors 


ey. relationships with the police and parole officers, and with the 
prison officials (54 per cent) were of major importance. Sur- 
prisingly, most inmates stated that these sources of contact would 
have beneficial aspects rather than negative ones. They accepted 
supervision as necessary and would not resent it (provided this was 
not done to excess). Few inmates indicated that their past records, 
police distrust or parole restrictions would interfere with their read- 
justment. (Another finding which does not conform with the content 
in group discussions). 


While accepting parole “supervision,” however, an inmate often 
expects a great deal of latitude in deviating from the rules and regu- 
lations as set forth by the Parole Board. Thus, he often demands to 
be allowed to travel and visit other cities and states, permission to 
drink “Occasionally,” to stay out late and to drive a car, even when 
these have contributed to his difficulties. When he loses a job, he 
expects sympathy and understanding from his parole officer. The 
same is true when he wishes to change jobs. Conversely, he expects 
the parole officer to get him a job and the employer to treat him 
the same as any other employee. 


Some are aware that the police have a job to do but at the same 
time expect them to “keep off their back” and see to it that they 
are not “hounded to death.” Others expect that the courts, in the 
event of a minor offense, will not hold their prior records againt 
them. 


Only a small number, (7 per cent of the responses), felt that 
prison experience would establish new patterns of social deviation. 
Many (20 per cent ) felt that prison life, contrary to what Clemmer’ 
has called the “universal factors of prisonization,” helped them ac- 
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cept authority with greater equanimity and that they had profited 
from their prison experience. To what extent, however, these men 
were reflecting attitudes developed in individual and group therapy 
is, of course, difficult to assay, but I hope it is not insignificant. Also, 
to what extent the men were making statements they thought we 
wanted to hear is, of course, difficult to measure. I am sure that there 
is an element of truth in both. 


Personal — Social Adjustment Factors 


Lp last category or group of factors I have labeled as personal — 
social adjustment factors. Under this rubric, all items referring 
to the self and the self-concept have been included. Negatively, only 
approximately 30 per cent of the men referred to their lack of self- 
confidence, dependency feelings, withdrawal, emotional immaturity 
and pessimistic outlook as contributing to a sense of worthlessness 
and poor self-concept which would interfere with a proper view of 
themselves in the community. We could speculate further on the deni- 
grating forces which tend to humiliate and to degrade the ex-pris- 
oner. Burdened as he is with his own guilt and self-devaluation, he 
is often unable to bear the additional external abuse and villification 
which serve only to reduce his self-concept and position among his 
peers. It would seem that most of the men in the group still external- 
ized their problems rather than consider their own personal involve- 
ment. Fortunately, not all succumb to these forces or accept them as 
absolutes. Where there was manifest a feeling of personal worth, 
a sense of self-reliance and self-acceptance, there existed a greater 
ambition and drive to succeed and a reduction in anxiety and fear of 
failure. 


Discussion 


T is apparent from the foregoing that many forces, good and bad, 
conscious and unconscious, perceived and unperceived, will in- 
fluence the ultimate behavior of the releasee and that their inter- 
relatedness and barrier potential will affect his role in the social cli- 
mate of the family and community. As Schuessler* has pointed out, 
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“. . . it is often not the kind of home or community life to which a 
man returns but the attitudes and emotional reactions of those within 
the home and community which exert a greater influence.” The de- 
gree of acceptance or rejection met with in the community would seem 
to influence the inmate’s potential for eventual success. 


Men are affected by prison confinement. To some extent their 
perceptions of prior community living have been dulled, if not ob- 
literated entirely. Very often, past deeds are rationalized and former 
conflicts are forgotten. Consequently, they leave with “cloudy hope- 
fulness” and unrealistically high expectations which often lead to 
disillusionment and disappointment. 


Also, we must remember, as McCorkle and Korn® state, that 
imprisonment tends to encourage inmates to fixate “deteriorating 
work patterns” which cripple their future effectiveness. Clemmer’, 
too, feels that the prison culture probably so disrupts his personality 
that a “happy adjustment in the community becomes next to impos- 
sible.” To what degree the influence of the prison culture structures 
the lives of its subjects is, of course, difficult to determine but it 
would appear that appropriate countermeasures can effectively coun- 
teract the influence of the prison. 


Because the inmates queried were in an intensive individual and 
group therapy program, a note of caution is necessary. While we 
cannot apply our findings to the general prison population, since 
the response pattern may not be typical in view of the selective nature 
of the group under study, analysis of their statements relative to per- 
ceived barriers or obstacles influencing their readjustment in the com- 
munity nevertheless remains pertinent to our investigation. 


Conclusion 


M* seen and unseen factors influence the readjustment of the 
prison inmate. The substantial number of responses in certain 
categories reflects a need for careful reappraisal of our community 
attitudes, employment practices, law enforcement policies, and treat- 
ment techniques if an effective forensic penology is to be achieved. 
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a Considering the oftentimes weak ego structure attendant on release, 
n these factors should take on considerable significance and not be 
2. minimized. In some instances, the inmate, umable to cope with a be- 
n wildering array of rejecting and defeatist attitudes, or to minimize 
his own anxiety and frustrations, resigns himself to an indifferent 
life of release and reconfinement. It should come as no surprise then 
ir that the man who, with a weak ego structure and weak family ties, 
b- lives a “lonely existence in a single room in a marginal job” so often 
or returns to a prison setting. 
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REDUCTION OF ADOLESCENT CRIME 
BY A RESEARCH METHOD 


Ralph Schwitzgebel 
Robert Schwitzgebel 


“If one wishes to understand the human soul, he need not bother with 
experimental psychology of the laboratory, which can tell him prac- 
tically nothing. He would be better advised to take off his academic 
robes, and wander with open heart through the world; through the 
horrors of prisons, insane asylums and hospitals, through dirty city 
dives and houses of prostitution or gambling, through drawing rooms 
of elegant society, the stock exchanges, the socialist meetings, the 
churches and revival meetings of the cults, to experience love and hate, 
passion in every form, in his own being .. . He will come back with 
a wisdom which no five-foot shelf of textbooks could give him, and 
he will be capable of being a doctor to the human soul.” 

C. G. JUNG 


Ce of the major problems of reducing the incidence of socially 
destructive behavior is that aggressive individuals often refuse 
to participate in procedures which could be clearly beneficial to them- 
selves and to society. Society pays particularly heavily — in terms of 
actual destruction and loss of talent — for adolescent crime which 
accounts for about forty percent of all serious offences. The follow- 
ing report may suggest one concrete and practical way of reducing 
adolescent crime in urban areas. 
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SUBJECTS and PROCEDURE 


The project, originally directed by Charles W. Slack of Harvard, 
included twenty-five male offenders between the ages of fifteen and 
twenty-two. They were located through social agencies’ records, and 
by observation in areas where gang members frequently gather. The 
prospective subject was then called on the phone or met on the street 
corner by one of the researchers. He was told that a project was being 
conducted to learn more about delinquency and that he might be able 
to help. If he had a record, he would be eligible for a part-time job 
and would be paid in cash for talking into a tape recorder. The wages 
ranged from fifty cents to two dollars per hour. 


The “qualifications” necessary for this part-time employment 
were rather rigorous: The adolescent had to be known to the court 
or been a former resident in a correctional institution; he must not 
have completed secondary school (one case excepted); or been able 
to hold a steady job; also, he must have previously shown an unwill- 
ingness to volunteer or participate in therapeutic procedures. Nine of 
the twenty-five delinquents were found by community agencies to be 
so resistant and multi-problemed that the agencies no longer at- 
tempted to work with them. 


Once the job was offered, it was sometimes necessary to contact 
the delinquent on the streetcorner two or three times before he would 
actually arrive at work. They were allowed to bring a friend along if 
they wished. At first, they came to work because it seemed easy — a 
“soft touch.” When they arrived more promptly or when they ex- 
pressed their own viewpoints with special feeling, they were given 
financial bonuses or other meaningful rewards. 


The expressions of the delinquents were, at the start, typically 
boastful and hostile. They told of their anti-social accomplishments 
with pride. After about twenty hours of talking into the tape recorder, 
they often became depressed. A seventeen year old subject expressed 
his situation this way: 


“I don’t care about anything, anything! Nothing . . . Who can 
save me? Hungry, lonely, over the hill. I'll live ragged and be 
a bum all my life . . . (later) You've never been haunted, I 
mean hunted. Everytime you see a cop you're scared, and people 
watch you like an animal or something. Sometimes I just feel 
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like laying down and not getting up. Let the crazy world go on. 
I don’t care. Dogs are my friends — they know, they live at 


people’s feet.” 


Within a positive relationship, the subjects were able to continue 
exploration into the meaning of their own delinquent behavior and 
the possibility of new experiences. On the forty-third meeting, one 
of the research staff met this same subject a few blocks from the lab- 
oratory. Following the usual greeting, they walked without talking. 
Unexpectedly, tears came from the subject’s open eyes as they made 
their way through a poorer residential and business area of town. The 
subject stopped for a few moments outside the laboratory to talk to 
the janitor. Inside, he began his hour by saying: 


“First of all, I want to say that these last thirty minutes have 
been the happiest in my life. All of a sudden while I was walk- 
ing over here I started looking at people and places. I looked at 
a man who was petting a cat. He looked as if he didn’t have a 
care in the world but he probably had a million of them... I 
saw the trees and people for the first time, and I started crying 
— happy tears, really happy tears! And I asked George [the 
janitor} questions I never would have asked a few days ago 
— how he got his job, and how he got ahead. And he seemed 
pleased. 

Today I am a happy person. I had no way of knowing it would 
be like this.” 


Intensive inquiry into the nature of one’s own behavior was not 
a requirement of the job. When it occurred, it was encouraged both by 
the bonuses of the employer and by increased self-control on the part 
of the subject (and subsequently greater ability in acquiring gratifi- 
cations.) Eventually the subject sees realistic social arrangements as 
being more rewarding than their previous delinquent behavior or 
even the research project itself. Most commercial employers, for ex- 
ample, pay much more per week than the project. Thus what begins 
as a “soft touch” (indeed, what seems almost a reward for delinquent 
behavior) becomes transformed, at the delinquent’s own rate, into 
one of the most difficult of all tasks — insight into one’s own be- 
havior and the direction of it in a manner most at harmony with social 
and personal goals. 
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RESULTS 


Poo differences are clearly shown in the amount of expressed 
hostility, the degree of insight, the choice of vocation, and many 
other ways. Yet certain characteristics seem to be fairly consistent and 
apparently a rather common response to the research procedure. Atten- 
dance after fifteen to thirty meetings became regular, prompt, and at 
the experimenter’s convenience. In all cases a positive relationship 
with the delinquent was established. The employment was socially 
acceptable to the gang; unexpectedly, a more serious problem was the 
resentment of a few gang members who were not permitted to par- 
ticipate in some of the research project’s activities. 

Most delinquents were quite willing to report dreams, plans, 
activities, free associations. The average length of employment was 
about seven months. During this period of transition, they learned 
they could hold a job, could legitimately earn a small amount of 
money, could receive prestige and attention from society for their 
abilities rather than their failures. 

A follow-up study two and one-half years after termination of 
employment showed that four subjects were incarcerated during that 
time. One case is pending court action. The project recidivist rate is 
therefore sixteen to twenty percent. A conservative estimate of the 
typical recidivist rate for this age group and type of offender is 
approximately fifty percent. 


CONCLUSION 


The results of this research suggest that adolescent crime may 
be substantially reduced by laboratory methods. The specific effect of 
many factors (e.g. method of selection, rates of pay, role relation- 
ships) requires more study, yet the method generally seems to offer 
a new possibility of productive re-orientation for many adolescent 
offenders. 

One reason for optimism is that the laboratory method evolved 
within a particular social situation. It began, in a sense, where all 
practical programs of social amelioration must eventually prove their 
worth — in the delinquent world. It would seem, therefore, that many 
of the contingencies of such programs (such as finances, ethics, social 
acceptance) have, of necessity, already been faced with some degree 
of success. 
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PROBLEMS PRECIPITATED BY HOMOSEXUAL 
APPROACHES ON YOUTHFUL FIRST OFFENDERS 


Arthur V. Huffman 


Illinois State Criminologist 


DEALLY, if not practically, the very young offender should not be 
I sent to prison with adults. For obvious reasons, this is not a desir- 
able procedure and not the least commanding of the reasons is the 
abnormal sexual practices which the authorities cannot control and 
which are common to most institutions where substantial age dis- 
parities exist among inmates. Unfortunately, even in institutions where 
no substantial age disparity exists among the inmates, such practices 
also prevail. It is doubtful whether or not a sex approach on a youth 
made by an older prison inmate is any more traumatic than a similar 
act by a member of the victim’s own peer group in a reformatory 
situation. In fact, the adult-youngster approach may be subtle, with- 
out overt physical violence and by a process of slow seduction’ while 
the youth to youth sex approach is more likely to be violent, overtly 
forceful and physically, as well as psychologically, damaging. 


The observations of Dr. Benjamin Karpman? are pertinent. He 
has stated: “Much‘of the external physical environment in prison 
favors the development of sexual abnormalities. Cells are often over- 
crowded, three and more may be in one cell . . . as often as not, a 
young delinquent may be put in the same cell with a much older 
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offender and it is not long before the former has to give in, or else, 
not infrequently risk his life. The situation is even more difficult 
and trying when prisoners are put to sleep in dormitories instead of 
cells. Beds are put very close and the sight and smell of naked bodies, 
the parading and exposure which is unavoidable, charge the atmos- 
phere with excessive stimulation. Aside from. all this, time plays 
heavily on the prisoner. Even if he is fully occupied with work during 
the day — and many prisons fall short of such provision — he is 
still left with a great deal of time to himself. In the conversations 
exchanged, the favorite topics, because practically the only topics left, 
are crime and sex, sex and crime. When alone, there is readier phan- 
tasy indulgence, compensating for unpleasant reality, and this not 
only provides the matrix for masturbation and homosexual indul- 
gence, but equally incapacitates the individual for life on the outside 
when he is discharged.” 


The youth sent to prison for the first time does present a num- 
ber of complex treatment and rehabilitative problems and combating 
the socio-psychological trauma of sex privation, homosexuality and 
chronic masturbatory activities are not the least pressing of the prob- 
lems encountered. While attitudes toward perversions in prison as 
elsewhere vary from individual to individual, erotic relationships are 
groupally sanctioned in most prisons by the inmate culture. 


Can ‘anyone doubt that a thirteen or fourteen year old boy is too 
young to be in a penitentiary? Yet many of these youths, those who 
are now in our prisons, have committed exceedingly vicious crimes 
under situational or inter-family stress, which may be taken as evi- 
dence of a potentiality for further harmful behavior. Something must 
be done for them, not merely to restrain them, but *o change them 
so that when sufficient maturity and stability develop they again 
may be tried in the free community. The question is, however, can 
better means than those now extant, be found for eliciting genuine 
opportunity for interdependence, increased responsibility toward 
others and a more adult opportunity for self-appraisal ? 


jin observations of the Honorable Irving Ben Cooper, retired 
Chief Justice in the Court of Special Sessions of the City of New 
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York are most pertinent. At a recent forum of the Menninger School 
of Psychiatry* in Topeka, he said: “Young offenders have a long 
potential for good as well as for evil. But the potential is in them, 
mot in their act. Sentencing the offense rather than the person plunges 
certain young people headlong into hatred, revolt, community repudi- 
ation — into something approaching self-destruction, i.e., moral sui- 
cide. Society has then lost a son, and gained a wastrel whose depre- 
dations may affect many and cost millions.” 


It will be granted that not infrequently a youth who has been 
pampered and allowed to do as he pleases when at home, and has, 
because of his unrestrained behavior and lack of supervision, broken 
the law in a serious way, responds surprisingly well to firm but under- 
standing correction in prison and develops into a well-adjusted and 
capable person. If and when this happens, we suggest, corrective 
treatment in contra-distinction to punitive treatment has characterized 
the prison milieu in which the pampered youth found himself and 
the corrective treatment was calculated to be positive, humane, help- 
ful and constructive. Ere there be any misunderstanding, let me say 
that coddling has no more place in a penitentiary than in a home. 
If youthful, first offenders must be placed in prisons, common sense, 
sympathetic understanding, intelligent supervision and training — all 
these tinctured with firmness and kindness compose the most im- 
portant attitude and method for those in administrative authority 
toward their wards of tender age. The point is, however, whether 
or not we are ready to venture into new formulae for treating the 
youthful first offender. The now familiar but by no means pervasive 
idea of the correctional facility as a therapeutic community is a great 
advance in penology. This concept, we know, stresses the importance 
of introducing in the institution, situations wherein the inmate is pro- 
vided opportunities to try out his maturing social skills prior parole 
or discharge. This concept stresses that the institution must be con- 
sidered a community in which the activities throughout the day are 
structured to provide the best possible retraining and relearning ex- 
periences for the inmate. Such a program requires the teamwork of 
all personnel who have contact with the inmate, for it is through the 
daily interpersonal relationships that the self is either strengthened 
or weakened. Treatment and rehabilitation cannot be looked upon 
as proceeding only from the therapist-inmate relationship. Situations 
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requiring adaptation to fellow prisoners and to the normal day-to-day 
activities of work, recreation and socialization within the correctional 
facility are most important. 


Many of these youthful first offenders are in need of nurture 
as well as disciplinary training and re-education because not a few 
come from broken or neglected homes where they received little affec- 
tion and less guidance. The fact that a youngster is rejected by both 
his parents may well create the situation where he then tends to re- 
ject his parents in return and may have difficulties in identifying him- 
self with either one of them. In turn, this situation may induce con- 
fusion about sex identity, when such youths find themselves in correc- 
tional institutions where all are of one sex, psychosexual problems 
may readily develop. In some cases, actual mental illness may result 
as Dr. Silvano Arieti states: “Lack of warm social contacts induces 
in the young, a rich fantasy life and excessive brooding about certain 
subjects, one of them being their own sex identity. As many authors 
have described, the pre-schizophrenic youth has some indecision as 
to what his sex is going to be. The impossibility of any frank conver- 
sation about sex because of cultural mores and because of the appre- 
hension about having any discussion with the parents, encourages these 
ruminations about sex,”* Thus in prison, it would be with consider- 
able difficulty that such youthful offenders could resolve confusion 
with reference to their sex identity and roles. Were specialized facilities 
established, however, and organized as treatment centers to maximize 
the assets of the inmates and to encourage inmate government as 
providing real life and therapeutic experiences, a truly momentous 
advance in penology would accrue. We are developing the treatment 
skills — group psychotherapy, psychodrama, therapeutic social clubs, 
group discussions among inmates and other evidence of the signifi- 
cance of inmate to inmate relationships — but we now require a 
degree of democratization of the structure of the correctional insti- 
tution not possible in prisons. Needed, also, of course, are means of 
bridging the gap between the institution and the free community — 
half-way houses, preparing families and communities for the offend- 
er's reintegration, etc., but in the scope of this paper, these can be only 
mentioned. 
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A LL of this is significant in the face of the fact that in my own 
state during the past five years, 334 boys have come to prison 
whose ages were under eighteen. Most of this group were seventeen 
years old. Thirty-four were sixteen. Fifteen were only fifteen and 
four were but fourteen. 


AGE GROUP FIVE YEAR TABLE 

SUMMARY 
Age 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961 Totals Percent 
14 1 1 1 1 0 4 51 
15 5 3 1 4 2 15 1.91 
16 3 8 4 By ae 34 4.33 
17 ® 6 6&6 G6 6 281 35.75 
18 76 100 81 101 94 452 57.50 

TOTALS 134 168 132 173 179 786 100.00 


It is not unlikely that our Illinois experience is duplicated in 
other states. When admitted to the Diagnostic Depots, they are studied 
individually as are all classificants but they are examined more in- 
tensively than are some of the older offenders from whom they 
usually are segregated. Let us acknowledge, however, that a prison is 
not and cannot become a foundling home and the question now to 
be raised is “what happens to the young offender as he first meets 
the impact of the prevailing sex mores of a prison?” More particu- 
larly, what is the impact on an uncertain, insecure adolescent with 
a strong potential for return to infantile acting-out or testing-out 
behavior? What is the impact on a youthful first offender who may 
be on the verge between emotional health and emotional illness? 
What is the impact on those who already have tendencies in the 
direction of sexual deviation? Does the imprisoned youth who is led 
by bribery or force into homosexual prostitution tend to continue 
commercial assignation when in the free community? All their chances 
of growing into a maturity that would allow them to be adjusted and 
reasonably happy in free society, it seems, could well be lost at such 
times of impact. It becomes mandatory, then, to establish a milieu 
where this indoctrination would not be a foregone conclusion. 


I would like to share with you a statement made last month by 
Dr. Groves B. Smith, psychiatric consultant to the Illinois State Crim- 
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inologist, in connection with his fiscal year report on the Psychiatric 
Division of the State Penitentiary System. Dr. Smith reported: “Many 
of our patients in the Psychiatric Division are young. Twenty-seven 
are under the age of twenty, one hundred ninety-seven under thirty. 
Many of these youthful patients have been transferred to our psy- 
chiatric facility from Pontiac (where Illinois segregates its youthful 
first offenders) due to a schizophrenic reaction following a homo- 
sexual panic.” 


In examining our records for the past three years, it is ascer- 
tained that we found it necessary to transfer sixty-two inmates from 
Pontiac to our Detention Hospital at Stateville for psychiatric obser- 
vation following incidents where they had become sexually involved 
with others, and only two of these youths were considered in suf- 
ficiently good mental health to be returned to Pontiac; ten were re- 
classified for Stateville maximum security placement; two were re- 
classified for our general population at Menard, while the remaining 
forty-eight were reclassified for the Menard Psychiatric Division. A 
breakdown of these forty-eight follows: 


19 were found mentally ill 

27 were found to be in need of mental treatment 

1 was ascertained mentally deficient with continuing criminal 
tendencies 

1 was classified to be a Sexually Dangerous Person 


Of the nineteen youths that were considered mentally ill, all 
but one were diagnosed as Schizophrenic. The one youth was con- 
sidered epileptic and psychotic. Of the twenty-seven listed as in need 
of mental treatment, all were cases of situational reactions to homo- 
sexual advances. The sexual advance had caused them extreme anx- 
iety, confusion, and tension. Some had reacted by feigning suicide 
or by other impulsive behavior. The mental defective had been placed 
in Pontiac on a trial basis. His physical endowment was poor and he 
came from an unfortunate environment background. The trial period 
ended when it developed he couldn’t compete and underwent an 
acute situational reaction following a homosexual attack. The youth 
declared sexually dangerous was an inmate whose “strong arm” ap- 
proaches came to light and it was necessary to regard him as an in- 
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stitutional coriaminant. The ten youths retained at Stateville were 
inmates who had responded emotionally to homosexual advances 
but as they were either near expiration of sentence or parole and not 
considered in need of extensive psychiatric treatment, they were re- 
leased from the Detention Hospital after it developed they appeared 
to have no anxieties about their experiences at Pontiac. 


I’ a controlled study of these various cases could be pursued follow- 
ing their release into the free community, much could be learned 
about the socio-psychological effects of their prison experiences. We 
do know something about those youths who come to our correctional 
institutions from orphanages, military schools and other types of 
facilities for juveniles but what about the inmate whose problems had 
its origin in prison? Further work on these cases following release 
is indicated in order to determine what actually is their extramural 
adjustment. Would the findings of such a study fit our hypothesis 
that much of the existing environment of our correctional institutions 
favor the development of sexual abnormalities? I suggest such extra- 
mural follow-up will support this view. 


1. See ‘Sex in a Prison Community’’ by Arthur V. Huffman in The Journal of Social Therapy, Vol. 6, 
No. 3, 3rd Quarter 1960. 


2. yx Sexual Offender and His Offenses’’ — Benjamin Karpman, M.D., Julian Press, Inc., New 
1957. 


3. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, Vol. 25, No. 4, July 1961, Topeka, Kansas. 
4. “Interpretation of Schizophrenia’, Silvano Arieti, M.D., Robert Brunner, New York, 1955. 


Fetish and Persuasion 


” modern society the irrational impulses are still there, in spite 
of the centuries of reason and science that lie behind us. The 
grosser superstitutions may have faded out, but more and more the 
aim is not simply to offer to supply a known want but to set in motion 
the underlying forces of instinct and unreason which perfectly reason- 


able wants can still generate. 
—Barbara Ward 
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Existential Psychology 
Rollo May, Editor, Random House, New York 


HEN “Existence: A New Dimension in Psychiatry and Psychol- 

ogy,” edited by May, Engel and Ellenberger, appeared on the 
American scene three years ago, the existential approach was little 
known in this country. But before long a bandwagon parade was 
marching under the banner, fully equipped with two national pub- 
lications, piping a haunting melody to lure all who felt that the domi- 
nant images of man in psychology and psychiatry were inadequate 
and untrue. Of course, as Allport for one confesses, there was much 
in the writing of the European segment of the movement that he 
found turgid, verbalistic, reckless, overly preoccupied with despair, 
dread, anguish and “nausea,” offering no remedy beyond a stiff up- 
per lip. Nevertheless, in this sea of darkness, he insisted, were many 
sparkling ideological nuggets. 


Existential Psychology is another May-edited publication consist- 
ing of a number of papers presented at the 1959 convention of the 
American Psychological Association, well printed in a sturdy inex- 
pensive paperback edition. 


The first chapter by Rollo May on “The Emergence of Existential 
Psychology” contains an anecdote that bears retelling because of the 
light it casts on the dynamisms that lead toward the existential ap- 
proach. Some fifteen years ago, May relates, he was a patient in a 
TB sanatorium working on his book, The Meaning of Anxiety and 
during the year and a half in bed he had ample time to ponder the 
meaning of anxiety — there was much first-hand data to be found 
in himself and the patients around him. He studied the only two books 
he could find on the subject, Freud’s The Problem of Anxiety and 
The Concept of Dread by Kierkegaard. He found much of value in 
Freud’s formulations that anxiety was the re-emergence of repressed 
libido or the ego’s reaction to the threat of the loss of the loved ob- 
ject. Kierkegaard, on the other hand, described anxiety as the struggle 
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of the living being against non-being — which May could immedi- 
ately experience there in his struggle with death or the prospect of 
being a lifelong invalid. What struck May most powerfully was that 
Kierkegaard was writing about exactly what he and his fellow patients 
were going through. Freud was not; he was writing on a different 
level, providing formulations of the psychic mechanisms by which 
anxiety comes about. But Kierkegaard was portraying what is imme- 
diately experienced by human beings in crisis; and it is this essential 
crisis, May maintains, that people bring to therapy and that each of 
us experiences in much more minute form a dozen times a day. 


A. H. Maslow, chairman of the graduate department of psy- 
chology, Brandeis University, next contributes a lively chapter, “Exist- 
ential Psychology — What’s in It for Us? He is not normally an 
existentialist and he finds much in the existentialists’ writings diffi- 
cult, or even impossible, to understand. Nevertheless, reading them 
has been an interesting, gratifying and instructive experience for him, 
primarily for the stress they place on the concept of identity and the 
experience of identity as a sine gua non of human nature. He refers 
to the Americans who have been involved in the problem of quest 
for identity; Allport, Rogers, Goldstein, Fromm, Wheelis, Erikson, 
Horney, May, et al, and wonders if we have been “talking prose all 
the time and didn’t know it.” 


Herman Feifel, a psychologist at the Los Angeles V.A. Hospital, 
contributes a chapter, “Death — Relevant Variable in Psychology,” 
commenting how slim and neglected is the systemized knowledge 
about attitudes toward death and proposing that the concept of death 
represents a psychological! and social fact of substantial import toward 
which the dying words attributed to Goethe: “More light!” was par- 
ticularly appropriate. 


“Existential Bases of Psychotherapy” is Rollo May's second con- 
tribution to the Volume, followed by Carl R. Rogers’ discussion of 
. Two Divergent Trends,” referring to a general theory of psycho- 
therapy based on learning theory or operant conditioning, and the 
existential viewpoint referring to the trend represented by May, All- 
port, Maslow and himself. His own experience suggests, Rogers con- 
tinues, that more important than the approach which is based on the 
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diagnosis and analysis of the client's difficulties, the cautious inter- 
pretation and explanation to the client of the causes of his difficulties 
and a‘ re-educative process focused by the clinician on the specific 
causal elements, is the need to create a psychological climate in which 
the client comes to undertake these functions himself — exploring, 
analyzing, undertaking and trying new solutions for his difficulties. 
The warm, subjective, human encounter of two persons is more effec- 
tive in facilitating change than the techniques derived from any cold- 
blooded “objective” collection of techniques. 


What is the outcome of this type of existential therapy? Rogers 
asks. What happens to the client? 


He can acceptantly live out, in his thoughts and feelings, the 
creative urges within himself, the destructive tendencies he feels 
within, the challenge of growth, the challenge of death. He can 
face in his consciousness, what it will mean to be, and what it 
will mean not to be. He becomes an autonomous human person, 
able to be what he is and to choose his course. 


In a move that will help pacify American psychologists who find 
many existential principles abhorrent because they sound so vague, 
philosophical and untestable, Rogers demonstrates that it is possible 
to deduce hypothesis even from the abstract-sounding statements of 
a Rollo May. The positivist tradition of operational definitions and 
empirical research may yet be applied, Rogers stoutly argues, to the 
ideas of Maslow and even the differential perceptions of death set 
forth by Feifel. 


The volume closes with a short overview chapter by Gordon W. 
Allport consisting of comments on the papers in the book, and a bib- 
liographic collection of 177 annoted items of writing in the field of 
phenomenology and existentialism that alone is worth the price of 
the publication. 


It will be a long time before a better short introduction to exist- 


entialism is available. 
A.B. 
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Sociology of Crime. 
Edited by Joseph S. Roucek. Philosophical Library, New York. 


g ipe description, classification and clarification of social factors in 
crime serve an important integral purpose in the academic ap- 
proach to correction and in the education of both correctional person- 
nel and an informed public. The scope and depth of what is here 
termed sociological criminology are aptly illusiiated in this collection 
of twenty-one papers by specialists in various segments of the fieid, 
most of them faculty members. The topics range from the geography 
of crime and theories on delinquency to current trends in police work 
and penology. There are also interesting and instructive sections on 
crime and criminological problems in other countries, with especial 
attention to the Soviet bloc. 


That the contours of sociology, like those of other disciplines, 
are shaped on the anvil of sharp controversy is made clear in a com- 
mentary by Gilbert Geis of Los Angeles State College. Reviewing a 
typical vein of polemical debate on the theory of differential associ- 
ation, he remarks whimsically, “If internal conflict represents an 
index of the health of a discipline, criminology might well lay claim 
to being one of the most vigorous areas of current academic research.” 
Incidentally, in his discussion of the differential association theory, 
first propounded by Edwin H. Sutherland, Mr. Geis gives more weight 
to those who regard it as at best a tentative and partial criterion of 
criminal behavior than to those who would accept it as a valid gen- 
eral approach. Since Sutherland’s theory — that crime is a symptom 
of social disorganization and that criminal behavior is learned be- 
havior — is associated with a deterministic philosophy, Mr. Geis 
suggests that this accounts largely for “an interdisciplinary Maginot 
Line” between criminology and criminal law, the doctrine of free 
will being implicit in the latter. He finds encouragement, however, 
in current attempts at rapprochement between the law and the social 
sciences and indicates that a new group of criminologists is coming 
to the fore in whom the hopes for a progressively oriented criminolo- 
gical sociology are mainly centered. 


The closest approach to therapeutic considerations in the volume 
is found in a monograph on the psychopathology of the social deviate 
by Dr. Nathan Masor of Staten Island. In the course of a compre- 
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hensive review of the pathologies related to crime, Dr. Masor offers 
the term “occult psychotic” to describe those who break out in violent 
offenses without having manifested such tendencies previously. Using 
the word “occult” to mean latent or hidden rather than mysterious, 
he applies the label to “a sudden violent antisocial manifestation, 
with little or no predatory warning in a person erroneously believed 
to be well integrated.” Like Mr. Geis, Dr. Masor dismisses attempts 
to use psychoanalytic concepts to explain criminal tendencies. Con- 
cluding that no apparent physical cause in the brain or glandular 
makeup can be identified as a basis for the behavioral tendencies of 
the psychopath, he affirms that “this does not rule out the possi- 
bility of biochemical causation which may parallel the very recent 
findings of the schizophrenic personality.” 


More than a third of the book is devoted to reports on crime, 
criminology and correction in England and Western Europe and on 
delinquency, crime, criminal law and police and penal systems in the 
Soviet region. The latter, compiled by Joseph S. Roucek, constitutes 
an unusual round-up of comparative information in a field that is 
largely new to American readers. 


Delinquency and Parental Pathology. 
Robert Andry. Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, ll. 


HE hypothesis that maternal deprivation — separation of mother 

and child or affective deficiency on the mother’s part — is a 
salient factor in the etiology of juvenile delinquency has been promi- 
nent in the literature on youthful aberrancy for at least twenty years. 
Dr. Andry, clinical psychologist in St. Thomas’s Hospital and lecturer 
in psychopathology at the University of London, now questions this 
emphasis on the mother’s influence, contending that insufficient at- 
tention has been given to the shortcomings of the father. He sup- 
ports his thesis with the results of a sample study of eighty delin- 
quent boys and of a control group of eighty nondelinquent boys. 
Data were obtained through an elaborate questionnaire submitted 
to the boys and their mothers. 


Summing up his conclusions, Dr. Andry declares: 
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“It is understandable that a growing child who has not been 
grossly deprived of his mother’s affection feels entitled to receive 
at least an equal amount of affection from his father — in other 
words from both parents equally. If paternal affection towards the 
child is lacking, ill balance in the family structure must result. Under 
such circumstances it might be found, for instance, that the mother 
may try to compensate for and unduly to protect the child from the 
nonloving father. Thus, a child who perceives his father in a nega- 
tive way over a period of years may gradually not only develop hos- 
tility towards the father but may also at a given time start to project 
such hostility beyond the family scene on to the world at large. Some 
delinquent acts would seem to be meaningful if interpreted in this 
light.” 

The well-adjusted boy thus appears to be one who, in addition 
to other qualities, has identified himself with a positive father figure. 
Conversely, where a boy has difficulty in identifying himself with the 
father, a conflict is likely that compels the boy to act out negatively 
outside the home. On this basis a form of delinquency is envisaged 
as a battle ground in which relationships are fought out between a 
boy and his father or between the boy and figures of authority in 
society. At the same time the boy in this situation is considered to 
maintain at least some measure of harmonious relationship with the 
mother. 

The indications deduced from the study are that the role of the 
father is of great significance in the etiology of delinquency and that 
the supremacy of the mother’s role is questionable as a universal 
feature. Therefore it is recommended that clinical guidance be pro- 
vided for both parents of the delinquent. 

The book has several useful components in addition to its des- 
cription of the study and its results. The twelve-page questionnaire 
used as a medium is presented as a ready implement for further test- 
ing elsewhere, and a survey of the relevant literature and a biblio- 
graphy provide a convenient reference guide in a moot field. 

Dr. Andry modestly acknowledges his book’s limitations by de- 
scribing it as a localized empirical approach to the study of the child’s 
perception of the role of both parents, as well as a study of the par- 
ents’ confirmation of their own role playing. He expresses the en- 
dorsable hope that it will demonstrate the need for further research 
in a field of primary importance. 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Lectures on Experimental Psychiatry. Henry W. Brosin, M.D., Editor. 
University of Pittsburgh Press. — Lectures by leading scientists and teachers 
in the area of psychiatric research presented at a conference at the Western 
Psychiatry Institute and Clinic. 


og and Methods of Cegnede in Clinical te ey Thomas A. 
Loftus, M.D. Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia. — An Associate Professor of Psy- 
chiatry at the Jefferson Medical School, Philadelphia, offers a distillation of 
his experience in practice and teaching, with emphasis on the technique of 
history-taking. He groups symptomatology in diagnostic classifications in syste- 
matic fashion, discusses diagnostic confusion based on a diffused frame of 
reference, counsels against rigid dogma and recommends a more comprehensive 
approach. 


Classics of Psychology. Thorne Shipley, Editor. Philosophical Library, New 
York. — Thirty-six historic papers, many of them pivotal in psychosocial 
progress, under such names as lin, Rorschach, Titchener, James, Freud, 
Binet, Bleuler, Charcot, Adler, Jung, Hall, Jackson, Sakel, Pavlov, Koehler, 
Aichhorn. 


Sagiecte the Base for Family Therapy. Edited by Nathan W. Ackenman, 
M_D., ames L. Beatman wn “sanford W. Sherman. Family Service Associ- 


ation of America, New York. — — from the M. Robert Gomberg Me- 
morial Conference by leaders in social work, porieey, sociology, pone Soe 
and anthropology on theoretical and practical developments in family diagnosis 
and treatment. 


A Handbook on Emotional Illness and Treatment. Richard C. Robertiello, 
M.D., Argonaut Books, Larchmont, N. Y. — A lay and professional guide 
with examples and ‘descriptions of psychiatric illnesses, the kinds of treatment 
available, a summary of psychiatric terms, advice on how to find a suitable 
therapist and twenty-seven case histories. 


Soviet chology. A Symposium, Philosophical Library, New York. — 
Papers Mp ree. A sienthiobiets of contemporary Russia, defining the prin- 
ciples of dominant schools and theories underlying educational programs. 
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WORLD OF SOCIAL THERAPY 


A miscellany of ideas, observations, 
comment and other signals of progress 
in the purview of the social sciences. 


Acupuncture—Aldous Huxley reports that several hundred doctors in Europe 
are combining the ancient technique of acupuncture with modern medical 
science. This curious branch of old Chinese therapy hinges on thie insertion 
of a needle on esoterically charted meridians of the body to normalize and re- 
direct the flow of the life-force. The theory is that a puncture at a given point 
affects the well-being of a corresponding organ or function. The method is 
used to treat anxieties and depressions as well as somatic troubles. 


Aged—A National Council of Senior Citizens for Medical Care, said to have 
300,000 members, has been launched to push President Kennedy's program 
for medical care for the aged. The key proposal in the plan is that Pospital, 
diagnostic, nursing and other costs be ae under the Social Security pro- 
gram, with an increase in the payroll tax to cover the costs. 


Antibiotics—About 700 antibiotics have been discovered since penicillin was 
developed during the war, but they vary greatly in germicidal effectiveness. 
Antibiotic studies now cover the nature of illness and a person’s ability to 
handle it, delegates reported at a conference of the American Society for 
Microbiology. 


Brain—A beam of protons, accelerated to an energy of 160,000,000 electron 
volts by a Navy cyclotron at Harvard, was used to remove a deep-seated brain 
tumor, otherwise inoperable. 


Brilliance—Twenty to 30% of the country’s able high school and college stu- 
dents are wasting their talents, a study by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion charges. “The brighter and more idealistic the student is, the more dis- 
turbing is the contrast between the implied ethic of scientific and humanistic 
learning on the one hand and the palpable atmosphere of the school on the 
other,” the report said. 


Contraceptive—A legal test of Connecticut's 1879 statute forbidding pre- 
scription of contraceptive devices was set in motion with the arrest of mem- 
bers of the Planned Parenthood League after a clinic had been opened in de- 
fiance of the law . . . France’s second private birth-control clinic was opened 
in Paris to combat “the social scourge of abortion.” 
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World of Social Therapy 


Doctors—A sizable increase in the number of doctors in the nation is pre- 
dicted the American Medical Association on the basis of plans for five 
new ical schools and increased enrollment in present . Enrollment 
in the 86 medical schools in 1960-61 totaled 30,288, an increase of 204. 


Economy—A cut of $101,945,000 in the Federal budget for health, education 
and sae has reduced expenditure to $4,471,000,000 for the current fiscal 
year. The larger part of the reduction affects the Public Health Service, in- 
cluding the National Institutes of Health. 


Family—Family breakdown is America’s No. 1 social problem, the Family 
Service Association of America asserted during observance of its fiftieth an- 
niversary. It pointed to a tripling of the illegitimacy rate in the last two dec- 
ades, a divorce rate of one in four new marriages, a delinquency rate tripled 
since 1940 and an annual admission rate to mental hospitals of more than 
200,000 persons. 


Fusion—Dr. Daniel Levenson of Harvard Medical School proposed at a meet- 
ing of the New York State division of the American Psychiatric Association 
that psychiatry and the social sciences join forces to merge the study of society 
with that of the individual for better understanding of the mind. 


History—Dr. Mark M. Krug of Chicago University has criticized the presen- 
tation of the post-Civil War reconstruction period in most high school text- 
books. He charges that the facts are oversimplified and misrepresented on the 
tion that “students should not be burdened with issues on which they 
might be called upon to do some independent research and thinking.” 


Industries—Preston G. Smith, warden of the Federal Correctional Institution 
at Tenminal Island, Calif., has been made associate commissioner of Federal 
Prison Industries, Inc., which provides vocational rehabilitation for Federal 
prisoners and sells its products to the Government. 
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World of Social Therapy 


Mental—A conference on mental health attended by officials of 45 states, 
including 18 Governors, was told that President Kennedy is considering an 
increase in Federal nditures for care of the mentally ill, with a view to a 
major overhauling of the system. The states were reported to be spending 
more than a billion dollars a year to house 85% of the nation’s mental patients 
in 277 institutions. 


Penal—Fifty leading jurists have drafted a penal code, designed to help the 
courts eliminate organized crime, that would propound a definition of ‘“dan- 
gerous offender” to permit sentencing on the basis of the offender rather 
than of the offense. The concept is intended to cover habitual offenders, 
sexual eae ve and those whose principal earnings come from organized 
crime. 


. The National Council on Crime and Delinquency, announcing the 
roject, estimated that only about 15% of convicted crimiaals would have to 
so labeled and kept for long terms in maximum-security prisons. 


Phones—Supreme Court Justice Samuel H. Hofstadter of New York has called 
for a law making it a crime to use a telephone as an aid in committing crime. 
He also urged repeal of a law permitting wiretapping under court order. 


Prison—A $6,000,000 House of Detention, the first institution planned solely 
for untried prisoners, is being built in Philadelphia with dormitories instead 
of cell blocks. 


Retired—Retired men 66 to 71 years old are hired part-time as toll collectors 
by the New Jersey Highway Authority to enable them to supplement Social 
Security income. 


Welfare—A Federal Office of Family and Child Welfare is ag seer by a 
group of social welfare ges to unify the states’ approaches to family wel- 
fare and clarify the recently controversial aid to dependent children program. 
A study sponsored by the New York School of Social Work, Columbia Uni- 
versity, critized the welfare system for failure to gain public support and | 
understanding, fragmentation of programs and services and inflexibility in © 
adapting benefits and services to particular needs. 
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